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Records Broken 


By Industry and 


Trade for 1925. 


Both Reported by Department 
Of Commerce to Have Ar- 
rived at Highest Level in 
Nation’s History. 


Commerce Year Book 
Details All Activities 


Gains Noted in Manufacturing 
and Mining Output, Increase 
in Exports and Partial Re- 


covery of Farming. 





“Considered as an entirety, the industry 
and commerce of the United States during 


1925 reached the highest levels ever at- 


tained in our history, not even excepting 


the years of abnormal war activity.” 


This statement opens the summary of 


“Commerce Yearbook” for 1925 which has 
been made ready for distribution July 26. 
“Commerce Yearbook” is an annual pub- 
lication prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and covering all 
phases of American industrial and com- 
mercial activity of the year in Statistical 
and summary form. 

The basic reason ascribed in the sum- 
for the grea. volume of business 
done in 1925 “the efficiency of indus- 
try and commerce.” It was a year of 
heavy speculation in the securities market, 
it is stated, but not one of “crediit infla- 
tion,pr boom psychology.” The high rate 
of activity of business represented the 
continuance of conditions scarcely inter- 
rupted since the middle of 1922. 

The table of contents of “Commerce 
Yearbook” for 1925 lists the following sub- 


mary 
is 


jects covered: Production, employment 
ane domestic trade; wholesale, retail and 
farm prices; foreign trade, agrieultural 


products and foodstuffs; fuel and power; 
construction, construction materials, 
metals, machinery, automotive ‘products, 
rubber and rubber products; leather and 
leather products; paper and _ printing; 





[Continued on Column 1.) 


Report on Oil Suit 


Page 4}, 


Made to President 1 


Secretary Wilbur Says $350.000,- 
000 in Royalties Will Be 
Paid Government. 


. (By Telegraph.) 
Executive Offfes, Paul 
York, July 24—Secretary 


New 
of the 


Smith's, 
Wilbur, 


Navy Department, today reported to Presi- | 


dent Coolidge that arrangements had been 
completed with the recovery of the Pan 
American Petroleum and Transport Com- 
pany’s holdings in the Elk Hills Oil Re- 
serve whereby the Federal Treasury would 


receive $350,000,000 in royalties by August | | 


1, and $250,000 a month thereafter. The 
government petitioned the court that, re- 
gardless of the outcome of pending litiga- 
tion between the oil company and the gov- 
ernment, this money belonged to the 
Treasury. 


The Pan American Company, Controlled |+| 


by E. L. Doheny acquired leases in the 
Elk Hills Reserve from Former Secretary 
of the Navy Denby, as a result of the find- 
ings of a Senate investigating committee, 
the Government sued in the United States 
District Court at Los Angeles for cancel- 
lation of the leases. The court held that 
the leases should be invalidated, but that 
the Pan-American Company should be re- 
imbursed to the amount of approximately 
$12,000,000 for moneys expended in drill- 
ing wells, and constructing storage tanks. 

Both the Government and the oil com- 
pany appealed, and the circuit court up- 
held the lower court in ordering the leases 
cancelled, but the reversed the ruling that 
the company should be reimbursed for the 
original expenditures. 

The Pan-American Company then filed 
a writ of error-with the Supreme Court of 
the United States which was granted and 
the case is still pending, it is on the Oc- 
tober docket. 

Meanwhile receivers have been operat- 
ing the property and impounding the 
money so as to protect both parties to 
the suit. The money which is to be paid 
over to the Government, however, was 
due them under the original leases and 
agcrues to the Treasury whether the Gov- 
ernment wins or loses in the Supreme 
Court. ’ 


To Be Exhibited in Chicago 





A collection of 12 representative photo- 
graphs which were taken overseas dur- 
ing the World War, will be sent for ex- 
hibition at the International Photographic 
Art Exposition, at Chicago, Ill, by the 
Army Signal Corps, it was announced at 
the Department of War on July 24. The 
photographs are 20 by 24 inches. 

The Department, at the same time, an- 
nounced that it will 
the invitation of the 
sociation of America, 
to the Exposition, 


be unable to accept 
As- 


send personnel 


Photographers’ 
to 


Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Washington, 


' 


| 
| 
} 





| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


' 





March 4, 


D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 


Pay of A. Bruce Bielaski 
Ordered Investigated 





Comptroller General to Determine 
Status of Former Chief of Bu- 
reau of Investigation Q 








Comptroller General J. R. MecCarl an- 
nounced July 24 that he had ordered an 
investigation into the salary paid to A. 


Bruce Bielaski, former chief of the Bureau 


tice, who testified in the Dwyer liquor 
conspiracy case in New York City a few 
days ago that he was an “undercover” 


man for Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, ’ 


| charge of prohibition enforcement, at $1,100 


a month. 


The Comptroller General stated that he 
had received telegrams from Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler (Dem.), New York, 
and other Representatives in Congress de- 
manding that the Bielaski case be probed. 


According to a Federal law passed in 


May, 1916, it is provided that an em- 
ploye of the Government can not legally 
draw two salaries if they exceed $2,000 
per annum. 

Mr. Bielaski had also testified that he 
was a special assistant to the Attorney 


General. This was denied by Attorney 
General Sargent, who said Mr. Bielaski's 
name was not on the payroll of the De- 
partment of Justice. 





_ oo 
Hostility to Americans 


Not Officially Reported 





Press reports that American tourists 
have been the object of hostile demonstra- 
tions ig Paris are not confirmed by any 
official 


telegrams to the Department of 
State, it was stated on July 24. 
The department has received no com- 


plaints from private individuals, it was 
added. = 


© atsinicenies 


— 





| Agriculture 


incoming passengers....Page 6, Col. 
Butter prices advance on lighter 





|| ever, also curtails market activity. 


Page 5, Col. 


| study and report on condition of agricul- 
ture and rurul economy in British India. 

Page 5, Col. 3 
re- 
affected the American 


European financial 


| is 
| ported to have 


depression 


wheat market. Page 5, Col. 


}} mal Industry 


5:4 eieteels Page 5, Col. 


Soil 
testing growing cornstalks. .Page 5, Col. 


{} on corn borer. 
“See “Baring.” 


| Automotive Industry 


5, Col. 


Page 





\} for 


hi_iory of the United States. 


‘|| portunities. 
| See “Insular 


Aviation 


Affairs.” 


the Government... 
| Banking + 


Authorization 





rtol, through 
Kansas 


stock purchases, 
City-Southern, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Page 7, 
| 


with capitalization of $500,000,000. 


redetermination in case 


of insurance company stock. 





|| hearings on financial 


government 


Page 9, Col. 


payments. 


Federal Farm 


Publications issued by 
States Government 


Chemicals 


Reduction of 


the 


| 


world consumption 


of synthetic product Page 7, Col. 





1926, at the Post 
1879. 








Unified Control 
Is Proposed for 


' Three Railroads 


| of Investigation of the Department of Jus- | 


{ 


Tt | 


Applications Filed to Bring 
the Kansas City Séuthern, 
“Katy” and “‘Cotton Belt” 

Into One System. 


Approval and authorization by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of the 
formation in the southwest of a new rail- 
road system of 5,800 miles, and a total 


capitalization of approximately $500,000,000, 
through the common control of the Kansas 


City Southern Railway, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad and the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, was sought in 


formal applications filed on July 24 with 
the commission. « 

The Kansas City Southern asks author- 
ity for the acquisition by it of “control by 
stock ownership, not involving a gensoli- 
dation,” of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, in a 
application, applied for 
for the acquisition, through stock owner- 
ship, of control of the St. Louis South- 
wéstern, first buying the latter's stock now 
held by the fansas City Southern. 


separate 
similar authority 


The applications, which have long been | 


expected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but which have just been approved 
by the directors of the companies involved, 


were brought to Washington by Samuel 
W. Moore, general counsel of the Kansas 
City Southern, and made public by the 


commission shortly afterward. 


The proposed unification of control is 
said to be at variance with the tentative 





[Continued on Page 9, Col. 1.] 








Customs officials at all ports directed 
to refer to Federal horticultural boards 
the question of admissability of all plants 
or plait products found in baggage ef 


‘ 


re- 
|| ceipts due to hot weather, which, how- 


7 
| Agricultural Commission appointed to 


1 


National conference on poultry to be 
| held under auspices of Bureau of Ani- 


‘ 


| Decrease in grain reports analyzed by 
|| Department of Commerce. .Page 5, Col. 5 
deficiencies being determined by 


2 


Hungarian Government renews attack 
4 


Department of Commerce Year Book 
1925 shows industry and commerce 
to have reached its highest level in the 


1 


1 


Pag 1, Col. 
Shipments of fire extinguishers for 
June totaled 141 pieces of motor appa- 
SEMI” oo crear & wacrenteiuce.e cies Page 8, Col. 
Automotive output for first half of 1926 
shows marked increase....Page §&, Col. 


1 


Commerce report on foreign trade op- 
. Page 8, Col. 2 | 


Italian Government makes efforts to 
stimulate commercial aviation. 

Cok. 2 

Aeronautical bulletins published by 


ix or Page 12, Cok. & 


asked=af the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for uniform con- 
of the 
Missousi-Kansas- 
Texas, and St. Louis-Southwestern Rail- 
roads, to create one system of 5,800 miles 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Board of Tax Appeals enters order of 
involving pro- 
tested levy on gain made through sale 


Indian Currency Commission concludes 
problem of Indian 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Dollar volume of trade shows gains in 

| | third week of July as registered by check 
Page §, Col. 6 | 


Books and Publications 


United 
Page 12, Col 5 


of 
Chilean nitrates is ascribed to competition 


——__  _____ 


| 7 
} Commerce report on foreign trade oy 
portunities. ... Page 8, Col. 


Coal 


IN 556550855055 5 Page 8, Col. 2 


Department of Commerce Year 


for 1925 shows 











| 


| 
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Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 


2 


Book 
industry and commerce 


to have reached its highest level in the 


| 
| 
| Commerce and Trade 
| 


Pa :¢ i, 
Dollar volume of trade shows gains i 
third week of July as regist>red by chec 


payments : Page 8, Col. 
Czechoslovakia trade declines durin 
BAG 255 ¢3.555% 42 05 acts see: &, Col. 


Sol. 1 


n 
k 
6 


& 
1 


Commerce report on foreign trade op- 


portunities. .. 
Japanese imports exceed exports. 
Page 


history of the United St tes. 


4,5. GOL 


Page 8, Col. 2 


1 


American commerce secure in opinion 


of President Coolidge. . .Page 1, Col. 
“Agriculture,” 


“Lumber,” 


See 
dustry,” 


“Automotive 


tone in 


trade. 


market, says weekly 


“Manufacturers,” 


4 


In- 


Ruins in cotton belt produced firmer 
review of 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 


portunities..... «+ eee S, «Coal, 


Customs 


Customs officials at all 
to refer to Federal horticultural board 
the question of admissability of all plant 
or plant products found 
incoming passengers... 


| “Packers.’ 
Cotton 


Page 6, Col. 


See ‘Fisheries,”’ 


Education 


“Retail Trade.” 


Services of school children in destroy 


9 | 


ports directed 


s 
s 


in baggage’ of 


ing apple-tree caterpillars praised by De- 


Baltimore 
Page 1, Col. 


Deafness handicaps 
children. . . 
See ‘“Labor.”’ 


Electrical Industry 


4 


school 


6 


Commerce report on foreign trade op- 


portunities. Page 8, Col. 


Fisheries 
| Customs Court 


| partment of Agriculture....Page 3, Col. 
| titled to free entry.... 


Page 6, Col. 


Foreign Affairs 


Page 6, Col. 4 | gept settlements, Senator Borah decjare 

Federal Reserve Board analyses condi- | in statement asserting British Bon ow 

tions resulting in return of Canada to of this country are part of strategi 
amy Seem. Oe eee Page 9, Col. 3 | Thove for cancellation of war debts. 

Debits to individual accounts are re- Page 1, Col. 

ported to Federal Reserve Board. Congressional members of the Amer 


tional 
part of Geneva. .Page 1, 
| Press reports of hostile demonstration 
toward Americans in Paris not confirme 
by any official telegrams..Page 1, Col. 





9 
é 


rules fish sounds en- 


1 


Seven billion dollars given to allies in 


s 
Ss 
c 
° 
‘ 


can group to take part in the Interparifa- 
mentary Union for Promotion of Interna- 
Arbitration, are preparing to de- 
Col. 5 


Ss 


d 


> 


Loan Board issues White House offices say ,General An- 

weekly statement Page 9, Col. 4) drews is not in Europe on a treaty mis- 

Daily statement of the’ United, States OI ato es ke Aes aS .-Page 2, Col. 6 
PT ps “ur 2, * = e . . . . 
Treasury......... -...Page 9, Col. 7 New rifle factory being built in Fin 

See “Railroads,” “Foreign Affairs.” Mad. Diced cones aa 5 Page 8, Col. 1 


Continuation of full text of report by 
League of Nations finance committee 


ugees inv goar eat 
Secretary Kellogg. plans engagemen 


with Chilean Ambassador this week. 
Page 2, 
“Banking,” 


| Col. 
See “Agriculture,” 


roads,”’ 





recommending loan to aid Bulgarian ref- 
sitacee eee 2, Col & 


t 


6 | 
“Rail- | 





Lack of Funds Causes 
Delay on Monument 





Officials Say Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier Can Not Be 
Completed. 





Departmént of War officials disclosed on 
July 24 that in view of the failure of Con- 
gress to actually appropriate the $50,000 
necessary for completion of the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Arlington National 
Cemetery, the work will have to be deferred 
until Congress again convenes in December. 

Congress during the past session had 
passed the bill granting the authority for 
the work of beautifying the tomb of Amer- 
ica’s unknown dead, but failed to give its 
sanction to the contingent appropriation, 
which would permit commencement of the 
work. 

For that reason, 1 was brought out by 
Department officials, the Quartermaster 
General of the Army has been unable to 
call upon architects and artists for designs 
and bids for ‘the projected improvements, 
because he has not been provided with the 
money to even advertise through regular 
channels for bids. Therefore, it was set 
forth, the tomb will have to remain in its 
present state until Congress sees fit to 
pass the $50,000 appropriation essential for 
its completion. 





American Commerce Secure. 
In Opinion of President 


{By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, New York, 
July 24—All efforts of competing nations 
to wrest from the United States any of 
its vast foreign trade will prove unavail- 
ing in the opinion ‘of President Coolidge 
as expressed here today at the summer 
White House. 

Because of superior ability to handle 
trade and because of generally better serv- 
ice, America is well equipped to stand the 
keenest competition it was said. 





Forestry 


Progress reported in fighting fires in 
national forests in Idaho and Montana. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Furniture « ... 


Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 
portunities. ..Page 8, Col. 2 


Y 
Government Personnel 
Comptroller General orders investiga- 
tion into the Federal pay status of <A. 
Bruce Bielaski, chief of Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Justice. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department ....Page 12, Col 5 
Orders issued to th? personnel of the 
War Departmen! én age 12, Cel. & 
Daily decisions of the General Account- 
Page 12, Col. 4 


former 


ing Office 


Home Econo6.-nics 


Lessons in home laundering show that 
the wash tub ironing board must 
not be at too low a pitch. .Page 2, Col. 2 


and 


I mmigration 


Ellis Island conditions praisec 9y Nor- 
weie=n bu changes are Gugg:sted in Im- 
migration regulations Page 3, Gol. ” 

New reports increase in im- 
-Page 3, Col. 4 
British soceer team enters under bond. 

Page 2, 2 


Col. 2 
Inland Waterways 


zealand 
migration for 1925 


United States Consul in Ireland trans- 
mits progress report on Shannon River 
electric. power project Droposed to supply 
energy throughout the Irish Free State. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Insular Affairs 


Commerce reports Show increasing de- 
mand for automobiles and trucks in Phil- 
ippines, with medium priced cars and 
light trucks most popular. .Page 8, Col. 6 

yeneral Wood's 
ceived by President 


resignation not 
.Page 7, Col. 5 


re- 


| Insurance 


Board of Tax Appeals enters order of 
redetermination in case involving 
tested levy “on gain made through 
of insurance company ‘stock. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals upholds 
termination of tax deficiency involving 
losses on. reinsurance Bgreement with 
German firm Page 6, Col. 5 


International Law 
Seq@etary of State gives consideration 


to proposed treaty with Panama. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


pro- 
sale 


de- 


Tron and Steel 


Commerce reports OR foreign trade op: 
portunities. . Page 8, Col. 2 
an “es 
Judiciary 
District Court holds that essential 
nature of shipment decides its character 
in commerce and particularly makes dis- 
tinction between interstate or intra 
State transportation .Page 10 
Full text of decision by Cireuit Court 
sustaining conviction for using mails to 
defraud in connection With stock selling. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules it jury 
province to decide negligence and that 
court erred verdict. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Circuit Court holds steamship at fault 


in directing 
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Eh; Guited St vies Da ily 
Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, | 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 











American Group 
Ready to Attend 


(;eneva Meeting 


Senators and Representatives 
to Take Part in Discussions 
of Interparliamentary 








Union. 
Representatives of Congress, to be 
known as “the American Group,’ soon 


will leave for Geneva, Switzerland, to at- 
tend meetings of the council and commit- 
tees of the Interparliamentary Union for 


the promotion of International arbitra- 
tion. s 

The Union is Backed by the United 
States Government with a nominal ap- 


propriation of $6,000 by Congress for this 
country’s share in the annual maintenance 
of the permanent bureau of the union. The 
meetings will be held from August 26 to 
September 1, next. 

The Interparliamentary 
whole will not meet until next year, Then 
the executive secretary 
the union will con- 


Tmion as a 


according to 
the American group, 
vene at on the invitation of the 
French Government. The council 
its six committees are subordinate to the 
union, the council its governing body and 
the committees its working units. 
Questions Up for Debate. 

At the coming meetings a number of 
international questions are on the program 
Among these are mat- 
financial, political and 


Paris 


and 


for consideration. 

ters of economic, 

social interest. 
One of the committees 


the reduction 


scheduled to 
of arma- 


is 


discuss issue ‘of 


[Continued on Page- 2, Col. 5.] 


Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Labor 


Department of Commerce Year Book 
for 1925 shows industry and commerce 
to have reached its highest level in the 
nistory of the United States. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Text of address of W. H. Cameron on 
safety statistics before Industrial <Acci- | 


dent Prevention Conference. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
ducational reported 
giving attention to industrial safety. | 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Ember 


Commerce reports indicate that most 
of America’s exports of lumber go to 10 
markets. Page 8, Col. 4 

Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 
portunities ‘ Page 8, Col. 2 

Cedar shingle investigation ordered by 
Tariff Commission Page 9, Col. 6 


Manufacturers | 


Department of Commerce Year Book 
for 1925 shows industry and commerce to 


institutions as 





have reached its highest level in the 
history of the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipments of fire extinguishers for 
June totaled 141 pieces of motor appa- | 
POC cocks Page 8, Col. *1% 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that proper 
deduction is allowable for patent exhaus- 
tion in income returns Page 6, Col. 2 

Production of pencil factories valued at 
$25,037,661 for 1925 Page 8, Col. 4 

Commerce report foreign 


on trade op- 


portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Labor.” 
— . 
Milling | 
Wheat imports reported. .Page 5, Col. 7 |! 


Mines and Minerals 


Department of Commerce Year Book 
for 1925 shows industry and commerce 
to have reached its highest level in the 
history of the United States.Page 1, Col. 1 |; 
mineral lands 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Receipts from leased 


iggregate $679,928 
National Defense 


Secretary of the Navy to ask approval 
of plan to build dirigible three times as 


large as Shenandoah at estimated cost 
of $6,000,000 Page 1, Col. @ 
War Department states that lack of 


funds will cause delay in completion of 
Tomb of Unknown Soldier. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War for Aviation, leaves by airplane 
for his home on Long Island, N. Y. | 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Henry Knox, first Secretary War, 
eulogized by Secretary Davis in address 
at memorial exercises in Thomaston, Me. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
War De- 
instru- 
cal. F 
ordered de- 
Hamp- | 


of 





assists 


of band 


John Sousa 
partment 
mentation, Page 7, 
Four Army pack saddles 
livered to Marine Corps depot at 
ton Roads, Va. 
Revised hymnal to be supplied to Chap- 
lains of Army. : Page 7, Col. 6 | 
Assistant Chief of Army Air Service to 
report for duty.:.. Page 7, Col. 5 
President Coolidge receives from Secre- 
tary Wilbur first detailed report on Lake 
Denmark explosion........Page 7, Col. 6 
Secretary of the Navy to start July 26 | 
for coast to join fleet for cruise to Aluska. 


Col, 2 | 


Phillip 


in its study 


Page 7. Col. 7 , 


Page 7, 


in collision with tus -Page 11, Col. 7 World War photographs to be shown | 
Circuit Court affirms order in bank- in Chicago it. 1, Col. 2 
| ruptcy case Page 6, Col. 1 | See “Government Personnel.” 


——- OE 





of | 


| mosquito activities 


~e truth should be kept 


every free people desiring to 


preserve the sanity and poise 
indispensable to the permanent 
success of self-government.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt, 











constantly in mind by 


YEARLY INDEX 


1885 





Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 Per Year. 


Navy Plans to Build 
$6,000,000 Dirigible 
Secretary Wilbur Says New Air- 


ship Will Be Three Times as 
| Large as Shenandoah. 








[By Telegraph.) 

Smith's, 
July 24.—The Budget Bureau will be asked 
appropriation of from 
$5,000,000 $6,000,000 for construction, 
during the fiscal year 1928, of a Navy di- 
| rigible three times the size of the ill-fated 
Shenandoah, Secretary Wilbur, of the Navy 
Department, announced here July 24. 

Secretary Wilbur is a week-end guest 
of the President. 

The Naval Aviation Act of 1926 author- 
ized the construction of two lighter-than- 
air ships. The department plans, however, 
to build only one dirigible in 1928, Mr. 
Wilbur stated. This will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of one dollar a cubic foot. 

Secretary Wilbur said he outlined to the 
the aviation program 
by Assistant Secretary of the 
inscharge of aeronautics. 
discuss the department's 


| Executive Offices, Paul N. Y., 


to approve an 
to 


President general 
prepared 
Navy Warner 
Iie would not 
plans, however, pending approval of the 


Budget Bureau. 





Deafness Said to Handicap 
4,000 Children in Baltimore 


approxi- 





Defects of hearing handicap ; 
mately 4,000 school children in Baltimore, 
Md., according to the Children’s Bureau 

| of the Department of Labor. The bureau 
states that an effort is to be made to dis- 
cover all cases of active or potential deaf- 
| ness and to see that proper measures are 
| taken to relieve them if possible. Classes 
in lip reading have been introduced in 
a few of the Baltimore schools, and many 
children are attending the after-school 
classes conducted twice a week for their 
| 


benefit. ee 


Oil 

Secretary Wilbur reports to President 
Coolidge that arrangements have been 
completed in Elk Hills oil Reserve 
whereby the tovernment. will receive 
$350,000,000 in royalties by August 1. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

District Court holds that essential 
nature of shipment decides its character || 
in commerce and particularly makes dis- 
tinction between interstate or intra- 
state transportation ; Page 10 

Commerce reports on foreign trade -- 
portunities......... 


_.....Page 8, Col. 2 
Packers | 


of livestock 
is 


Inquiry to fix solvency 
commission house at Baltimore 


dered by the Department of Asriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


or- | 


Hamburg provision market stationary, 
but receipts of lard increase. 

Page 8. tH 

Commerce reports on foreign trade op- || 


° 


Page 8. Col. 2 





Col. 


portunities 


Passports 


Geneva Passoprt Conference 
mends abolition of entrance and transit 
Page 2, Col. 4 


recom- 


visas.. 


Patents | 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that proper 
deduction is allowable for patent exhaus- 
» 

tion in income returns.. 


.Page 6, Col. 2 

Department of Cummerce advised that 
exhibition of patent in London will be 
held October 13 to 23....Page 7; Col. 2 


Postal Service 1 
Full text of decision by Circuit Court 
sustaining conviction for using mails to 
defraud in connection with stock selling. 
Page 11, Col. 4 

Postmasters requested to exercise dili- 
gence in collection of proper postage, on 
mail matter. : Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmasters ordered to stop advising 
claimants that favorable action has been 
-Page 12, Col. 4 
Fraud order denying use of mails 
issued against two Paris concerns for 
advertising obscene matter.Page 9, Col. 7 
Four hundred money order forms 
stolen from post office at Dodson, Mont. 
Page 12. Col. 4 

Nigeria added to list of countries will- 


recommended 


ing to receive dutiable articles in reg- |! 
ular letter mails Page 12, Col. 4 
Approval given to several star route 


contracts and other modifications of serv- 
ice ..Page 12, Col. 2 


awarded 


Contract for carrying mail 
between Chicago and Whiting, Ind. _ 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Kight fourth-class offices are discon- 
tinued. . ....Page 12, Col. 1 


Prohibition 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Public Health | 


Decrease of 2,000 cases of measles re- 








ported for week ending July 3. e 2 tl 
Page 2. Col. 7 || 

: : ¢ ; i} 

Public Health Service summarizes anti- || 


Page 72, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


| 

: ‘ oo a 
Public lands opened to entry in Ari- 
zona ....Page 5, Col. 6 

| 

| 


sre tain ; sa ni 
Public Utilities 

United States Consul in Ireland trans- 
mits progress report on Shannon River 
electric power project proposed to supply 
energy throughout the Irish Free State. 
. Page 8, Col. 5 
authorized on Wabash |) 


Power project 
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; vailing throughout. the West. 


; other 








; making good progress, but 
| week will be required to get all the fires 








West Enjoying 
Prosperity, Says 
Secretary Work | 


Reports Spirit of Confidence 
Replacing Distrust Among 
Farmers Settled on Re- 
claimed Lands. 











Record Production 
Expected for Crops 


Great Increase Noted in Tourist 
Travel to National Parks 
as Fees for Automobiles 


Are Reduced. 


— 





Secretary Work of the Department of 
the Interior, who returned to Washington 
on July 23, from a tour of inspection of 
national parks, reclamation projects, and 
public lands, in the West, issued a state 
ment on July 24 declaring that “an era 
of good feeling ang prosperity”’ was pre- 
His state- 
ment was an amplification of one made 


immediately after his return, which was 
printed in the issue of July 24. 


“National policies of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration,” the Secretary said, “are re- 


sponsible. A Republican Congress has 
lopped six billion dollars off the pubic 
debt. 


The Interior Department with the 
majority of activities concentrated in the 
West had reduced its cost of operation 
by $120,000,000 during the past three years. 
Out of appropriations made by Congress 
during this period the Department has re- 
turned $46,000,000 to the Federal expendi- 
tures in unexpended balances. President 
Coolidge’s tax reduction policies have had 
their effect in the West. Every man and 


woman has been directly or indirectly bene- 
fited.”’ 


Dr. Work referred to the belief that has 
been given farmers on irrigated land in 
the Western States through the legislation 
enacted by Congress on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
especially for adjusting payments on Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. 

“Over $14,000,000 has been charged off 
the different projects for unproductive 
land as a definite loss,” he said. ‘“An- 
$13,000,000 in payments has been 
sispended as a probable Joss. The result 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Billions Given Allies, 
Declares Mr. Borah 


Criticism of This Country, Sena- 
tor Says, Is Part of Move to 
Cancel War Debts. 


William k. Borah (Rep.) of 
Idaho in a statement issued on July 24 in 
answer to criticisms of America’s atti- 
tude toward cancellation of World War 
debts, said United States settlements with 
Great Britain, Italy and Belgium and the 
proposed settlement with France “repre- 
sent a cancellation of seven billions of 
dollars.” “The taxpayers of the United 
States” he added, “distributed to the tax- 
payers of those countries $7,000,000,000 at 
a time when we held their note.” Senator 


Borah is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


He commented on the partitioning of 
territory under the Versailles treaty, on 
the United States taking no territory but 
Great Britain getting 3,805,000 square miles 
and France 402,392 square miles of new 
domain. He said there has been no occa- 
sion for charging thé United States with 
materialism. He referred Specifically to 
speeches by Winston Churchill, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, of Great Britain, 
criticizing this country. 

The full text of Senator Borah’s state- 
ment follows: 

Mr. Churchill, it would seem, is con- 
ducting a Gallipo)lj campaign for cancella- 











Senator 


tion. His strategy is exceptional. But 
there is no doubt about his objective. 
According to a book published some 


time ago, entitled “The World Crises” (the 
author is not important), Mr. Churchill. it 
is intimated, is a natural military genius. 
It is for this reason, I presume, he adopts 
military tactics in his political campaign. 


| One of the methods of modern warfare is 


a campaign 
enemy. 


of vilification against the 
Hence, apparently, this campaign 
of criticism against the United States. It 
would be difficult to find a term of re 


—. 


[Continued on Page 2, Col. 1.] 





Progress Reported in Fighting 
Forest Fires in Northwest 





Vire-fighting in 


northern Idaho 


the National 
and western 


forests of 
Montana is 


more than a 
under control under the most favorable 
conditions, the Forest Service announced. 

Fires in the St, Joe National forest were 
reported as completely trenched to stop 
their spread along the ground, while the 
fires in the Kootenai National forest were 
nearly trenched. 

Trenching on 


the Blackfeet National 


forest was expected to have been com: 
pleted on July 24, ’ 
On Independence Creek, in the Co 


a’Alene National forest, it was estimated 
several days with favérable weather’ wil] 
be required to Ston the fos 


Vy 
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“Mr. Borah Declares, 
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., been applied to the United States by those | 


“Ne 


” 


In Reply to Crities 


“Senator Calls Statements by 
Winston Churchill Part 
of Campaign for Debt 
Cancellation. 


r 


hi 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ee 


proach or-insult which has not already 
Si 


teonducting a campaign for cancellation. 


have been called ‘‘Materialists,” 


charged with “False to professed 
ideals,”’ “Lamentably 
“yiated as ‘“‘Uncle Shylock,” ‘USury,.” 
and so on. 


ij: This seems to be the ideal campaign of 


being 
ignorant’’—desig- 


*¥ilification against the enemy. The whole 
World is to be brought to believe the Amer- 


ican people are void of all sense of hu- 


» Manity or correct principles or high ideals 


.or honorable purposes. 


-entered the struggle, alas, 


We are painted as 


rasping, soulless, money-loving people— 
and by whom? 
Mr. Asquith’s Views Quoted. 

After we entered the war Mr. Asquith, 
the ex-Premier, speaking in the House of 
Commons, says: ' 

“I doubt whether even now the world 
realizes the full significance of the step 
which America has taken. I not use 
the langauge of flattery of exaggera- 
tion when I that it one of the 
most disinterested acts in history. * g 
It is not, as my right honorable friend 
has well said, caluculation of material 
gain; it is in the hope of territorial 


do 
or 
say is 
* 


a 
not 


aggrandizement; it is not even the prickling | 


of one of those so-called points of honor 
which in days gone by have driven rations, 
as they used to drive individuals, into 
the duelling ground. No, it is none: of 
these things. It is the constraining force 
of conscience and humanity.” 

Lord Curzon, about the same 
clared: 

“Some of the nations who were fighting 
are, like ourselves, fighting for their con- 
tinued national existence. No one can 
‘gay that the national existence of America 
has been imperiled. Others again, have 
because their 
territories have been overrun by the brutal 
foe. Not a single enemy has set foot, or 
is likely to set foot, on the soil of America. 
* * * America requires territory. 
She has nothing to recover because there 
is nothing of which she has been deprived. 
* * * My Lords, the best part of a 
half century ago American poet, in 
circumstances of war, thus gave expres- 
sion to the sentiments of Qis fellow coun- 
trrment: 
@ ‘ ‘Hark! 
sands, 


nen 


time de- 


no 


an 


I hear the tramp of thou- 


And of armed men, the hum: 


“Lo! nation’s hosts have gathered 
~» Round the quick, alarming drum— 
“Saying, Come, Freeman, Come! 

Ere your heritage be wasted, said a 

quick alarming: drum.’ 
_ “That is the call that has again sounded 
tm the ears of Americans and the call to 
wbich they have responded It the 
¥6ice of freedom calling from the freest 
people in the world.’ 
Change in Sentiment Noted. 

, It would seem that as to time, manner 
and purpose of entering the war, we were 
fairly above criticism, according our 
English critics 

What has happened since the war that 
we should have forfeited our high stand- 
ing and now be denounced as “Uncle Shy- 
sk." We attended the Versailles Con- 
ference, where among other things to be 
done, the world was to be partitioned. 


a 


oe 


1s 


to 


There were about 4,207,392 square miles of | 


territory to be partitioned, 
affiong the victors. 
Britain secured 


square miles. It 


and divided 
Of this amount Great 
3,805,000, France 402,392 
would seem that Great 
Britain's quarrel is not with the United 
States but France. It 
that got 402,000 square miles out of more 
than 4,000,000. 
Mr. Wilson, 
States, said: 


with 


speaking for the United 
“We want no territory. It is 
nét in accordance with our ideals—that is 
not the purpose for which went to 
war.’’ Very well, said Great Britain, ‘‘we 
will take it'’—both were true to their ideals 
in this instance. Certainly there are no 
reasons here was calling the United States 
“Unele Shylock,”” whatever 
Britain had _ for 
France. 

British Official Statements Cited. 


Indeed, after the war and after the 
treaty, high officials stated upon the floor 
of the House of Comomns: 

“The outstanding feature of the Peace 
Treaty is that it puts the British Em 
pire at the highest point that it has ever 
reached in regard to territorial and world 
influence.” 

Another distinguished 
House of Lords said: 

“Great Britain gained 
all and indeed more than 
win.” 

It appear that 
there no occasion 
United States with 

What 
that would 
the note 


we 


reason Great 


complaining against 


Member in the 


has in this 


she set out to 
would 


is 


up to this 
for 
being ‘“Materialists.’ 

happened the 
impeach ideals? 
of Great Britain 
per cent interest and due 
the debt to the extent of 
on the dollar, gave her 62 years in 
which to pay. I am now criticising 
the lenient terms. They might have been 
justified, to the small portion of 
territory Great Britain secured. 
Anyway we did it. Our settlements with 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and the 
proposed settlement with France, repre- 
sent a cancellation of seven billion dollars. 
The taxpayers of the United States dis- 
tributed to the taxpayers of these 
tries seven billions at time 
held note 


time 
charging 
has since Treaty 
We had 
drawing five 
We canceled 
about 30 


our 


and 
not 


owing 
which 


a when 


their 


Denies America Is “Shylock.” 


Tt that under all the cir- 
cumstances there is no occasion for charg- 
img the United States with being a ‘“‘Shy- 


would seem 


Billions Given Allies, | Brit 


ete., | 


| structions 





was France | 


| from 


] about 


| accordingly. 
| of the legs off. 
war | 


| height 
-and shoulder 


the | 
| ferred 


cents | 


coun- | 


w 
¢ | derstand 


sh Soccer Team Enters 
United States Under Bond 


The Immigration Board of Review, of the 
Department of Labor, recently granted per- 
mission for admission to the United States 
of 23 members of the Sparta Soccer Foot- 
ball team who are to engage in exhibition 
games in Chicago. 

The team, which is imported from Eng: 
land for a period of four months, filed a 
blanket departure bond of $11,500. For 
each member overstaying that time, $500 
will be forfeited, it was said. 


Secretary Kelloge 
Reviews Draft of 
Treaty With Panama 


Prepares Measure for Signa- 
ture of Commissioners Now 
on Way to Washington 
for Purpose. 


has 
of 


The Secretary of State 
the final draft 
Panama 


personaly 
gone over the Treaty 
under ne- 
It 
the treaty will be signed in 
the of 
the Panaman Commissioners, who are due 


with which has been 


gotiation for the past two years. is 


expected that 


Washington shortly after arrival 


early in the week, it was stated July 24, 


at the Department of State. 
The Dr. 


Ricardo J. Alfaro and Dr. Eusebio Morales, 


two Panaman Commissioners, 


with in- 
for 
of 
July 


sailed from Panama July 18, 


to sign the treaty their 


government.. The Department 


understands, it became known 24, 
that the Panaman Commissioners will not 
propose ser.ous 


this 


changes 


Acting on information, the Secre- 
tary of State went over the general treaty 
Francis 
of 
who has had personal 


negotiations for the United 


week with 


of 
American affairs, 
charge of the 
States. 

Mr. White sails August 
post as Counsellor of Embassy 
The department expects the 
signed before his departure. 

It was stated, July 24, that there is also 
under negotiation a convention 
of certain old claims of American 
against Panama. The Secretary 
has, however, studied personally only the 
general No indication was given 
as to whether the claims convention would 
be signed at the same time. 

The general treaty is to replace the Taft 
Agreement of 1904-11, by which the United 
States waived the exercise of certain 
rights acquired by the Treaty of 1903 un 
der which it built the Panama Canal. The 
Taft Agreement was abrogated in 1924. 

The new treaty will establish perma- 
nent understanding regarding 
questions of sovereignty in connection 
with the Panama Canal relating especially 
to commercial business in the Canal Zone, 


in detail last 


former chief the Division Latin 


4 for his new 


treaty to be 


treaty. 


a 


transportation issues of various kinds, and 
i 


of additional 
uses de- 


the right of condemnation 
Panaman territory for canal 
fense. 


or 


‘Lessons Are Given 
In Home Laundering | 


Department of Agriculture Says 
Wash Tub and Ironing Board 
Should Not Be Too Low. 


Experiments with the wash tub and iron- | 


ing board are advised by the Department 


of Agriculture as a means of finding a 


way to lessen the work of home launder- 
ing. 
The full 
Sometimes 


the 


a comparatively simple 


change in placing of one’s household 


State | 


White, | 


the 
| or agent appointed by the Council of the 


at Madrid. | 


| 





various | 


to dispose | 
citizens | 
of State | 
| small 





text of the statement follows: 


equipment makes a great difference in the | 


comfort and convenience of the worker. 


In laundering, 
of 


that the working 
laundry equipment 


discussing home 


United States Department 


points out 
rrearly all 


of 
low 


surface 


too 


is 


| This places the woman operating it so out 
of 


fatigued 
to 


balance that she is soon 
makes it impossible for her 
where it counts most. 
The top rim of the 
placed so that 
the shoulders. 
raise the height when 
regulating the height of the bench: sta- 
tionary tubs be set permanently at 
height for the worker. 
Washing board done chiefly 
half up the of the tub, 
not at the bottom, so adjust the washboard 


If it high 


or 
use force 
washtub 
If you use portable 
tubs, necessary by 
can 
the best 
on a 1s 
way side 


is too 


cut part 
The be 
exerted 
can the 
Try out arrangements 
until you are sure that you have the best 


should 


pressure 


ironing board 


that the 


at such 
by arm 
used to best 


be ad- 


vantage. several 


lock But, I do not wish to 
that I am charging 
Britain has been false to her 

It is a matter 
to the American 
ish 
rowed 


have it in- 
that Great 
ideals. 

of no concern, I suspect, 
the Brit- 
money hbor- 


that we settle 


taxpayer what 
did with 


not important 


Government the 


It 


is 


| that question. 


So far as 


transaction 


the taxpayer is concerned, the 
rather a simple one. The 
Ear! of Denbeigh deplores the lamentabie 
ignorance of our people and wants, in the 
benevolence of his heart, to 
paign of education. 
ple have sufficient intelligence 
extraordinary educational 
how a 
to 
perfectly 


1s 


Start a cam- 
without any 
exertion to un- 
debtor acts when he does 
pay what he We 
that the attack 


not want owes. un- 


derstand upon 


| the United States is the peculiar way they 


have of asking for cancellation of their 
debt. 


should be | she Financial Committee suggests any mod- 


the worker does not stoop | 


But the American peo- 


the | 
Agriculture | 





| League 
| the expenditures of the loan and rleases 


| money 


| agent 


| of 


} ever, 


| difficulty) 


| losing 
| the currency. 


| alcohol and the 


| eral 


able in both respects. 
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Treaties— 


Refugees 


Supervision Advised 
Over Loan to Aid 
Bulgarian Refugees 


Recommendation to League | 
of Nations Suggests Agent 
Be Appointed to 
Handle Funds. 


Herewith is continued the tert of 
a report by the Finance Committee of 
the League of Nations, recommending 
that the League raise a loan of $10,- 
000,000 to assist the rehabilitation 
of approrimately 30,000 Bulgarian refu- 
gee familics, comprising about 120,000 
persons. They are the remainder of 
about 51,000 families of 220,000 per- 
sons iwtho were returned Bulgaria 
from Turkey, Greece, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania, as a result of exchanges of 
populations in the Balkans, and are 
reported to be destitute. The first part 
of the report, as received by the De- 
partment of State, was printed in the 
issue of July 24. The full tert con- 
tinues: 


in 


to 


for 
net 


opinion that, 
giving a 


The committee is of 
the purpose in view, 
yield equivalent to not more than two and 
a quarter million pounds sterling would be 
sufficient. 

The sum should be devoted as to about 
two-thirds to the porvision of houses, initial 
equipment and advances, and to one- 
third to the preparation of land, so as to 
make it suitable for settlement, and com- 


a loan 


as 


munications. 

Assistance from the loan should be con- 
fined to agricultural the Bul- 
garian Government continuing to deal with 
the relatively small number of non-agri- 
cultural urban refugees from their own re- 


workers, 


sources. 
League Control of Loan Advised. 

The Bulgarian Government should 
unflertake to place the product of the loan 
in which should be subject to | 
of an authority 


an acount 
independent control 


of Nations. He should supervise 


only for expendiures on the pur- 
poses defined in the scheme, and, in 
cordance with detailed plans approved by 
him, should have the power to stop ad- 
vanees if he not satisfied that any 
money previously released has been prop- 
erly employed on the authorized objects. 
He should have the power to appoint 
staff (including especially inspec- 
tors) who would be responsible to and paid 
him. He should generally employ Bul- 
garian services. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment should arrange for the provision of 
land suitable for settlement, as to charac- 
ter and situation, whether from lands al- 
ready available or from the land which is to 
be prepared under the scheme; and the 
should have power to withhold ex- 
penditure from the loan for settlement on 
any land which he does not consider suit- 


ac- 


is 


a 


by 


Assistance from the loan should be 
definitely restricted to Bulgarian citizens. 
The exact terms of the loan would befor 
arrangement between the Government and 
the landers, but the committee thinks that 
it may be convenient to make the follow- 
ing remarks to the measures which 
would probably be found necessary: 
(a) The committee believes that 
Bulgarian Government will find it 
sary to arrive at a satisfactory agreement 
with the bond-holders of the pre-war loans 
for the future and to meet certain other 
pre-existing rights 
(b) The situation be further 
sisted by a modification of the statutes of 
the national bank designed to bring them 
conformity with the best principles 
banking. committee sug- 
gests that the Bulgarian Government | 
might, as part the arrangements dis- 
cussed in this paragraph, undertake to se- 
such a modification, the details of 
could be discussed in due course 
committee. . 


Protection for Securities. 


as 


the 
neces- 


would as- 


into 
of central The 
of 


cure 
which 
with the 





The amount of the prospective external 
obligations weighing upon Bulgaria in re- 
spect of (a) pre-war debts and (b) the scale 
of reparation, 4 charges appears con- | 
siderable relation to the present level | 
of the budget. The Committee notes that | 
the Treaty empowers the Reparation Com- 
mission to make, upon the recommendation | 
the Inter-Allied a 
reduction or a postponement of any par- 
ticular payments due, or a reduction of the 


etc., 


in 


Gommission, ‘either 


But neither the Bulgarian government nor 


in the scale of payments now in | 
The committee thinks, how- 
that the Council could not with con- 
fidence recommend new external 
until an arrangement (such g., the | 
appointment of arbitrator in case of 
had been by the Repara 
tion Commission, which, in the view of the | 
Financial Committee, would protect the 
securities assigned the loan against | 
their through instability of | 
Such an arrangement would 
be in the general interest both of Bulgaria 
and of all her creditors. 

(c) The refugee would to be 
secured by a first charge on adequate spe- 
cific revenues. The committee thinks that | 
there would be revenues available for this 
purpose, such salt 
monopoly, which 
in the completed year 280, | 
144 and 109 million leva respectively, i. e., 
in total 19.7 million gold frances, provided | 
such revenues could be freed from the gen- 
charge established under Part VIII | 
of the Treaty of Neuilly. It would be nec- 
essary to arrange with the Reparations 
authorities for an exception to be made in 


ification 
operation. 
a loan 
as, e. 
an 
made 


to 
value 


loan have 


as the excises 
match 


last 


on and | 


produced 


| this general charge so as to give a first 


charge to the proposed new loan. 


It should be remarked that reparation 


| payments and charges for armies of occu- 


pation are secured by special assignment 
of the customs with which the committee 
does not contemplate any interference. 
The committee of opinion that the 
revenues assigned the service of the | 
loan should be paid into a special account, | 
controlled, through a local representative, 


is 


to 


| | being 
total capital sum to be paid by Bulgaria”. | 


| cil. 


; prove 


| it 


Public Health 


Geneva Conference Urges 
Abolition of Transit Visas 


The final report of the Geneva passport 
conference, as received at the Department 
of State, recommends that 
who participated in the conference should 


the countries 


abolish entrance and transit visas as gen- 
erally as possible by means of interstate 
agreements. 


A model “international form of pass- 


port was also drawn up by the confer- 
ence, and it was recommended that states 
should adopt this as soon as possible. 

The conference also recommended that 
governments should issue passports valid 
for all countries. The United States did 
not participate the confer- 
ence. 


in passport 


Eleven States Have 
Mosquito Control 


Public Health Service Reports 
Rain Shortage Increases In- 
sects in South. 


A summary 
carried 
health 


during 


of ant!-mosqulto activities 
Federal, City 
authorities in 
the 1925, 
United States Public 


State and 
United States 


on by 
the 


year announced by the 


Health Servicg, dis- 
closes that control 


operations were car- 


ried on eleven States; 


to 


very generally in 


a limited extent in ten States, and 


no control work was done in 27 States. 


In New Jersey, the summary sets forth, 
the humid 
the usual mosquito larval development pe- 
the 


wet and weather shortened 


riod by two or three days, while in 


Southern States the rain shortage caused 
marked the the 
(non-malarial type). 


increases in existence of 
Culex mosquito 


Expenditures for mosquito control in 


New Jersey totaled $325,000. A new drain- 
age machine now used in the marshes of 
that State weighs tons, and has a 
ground pressure of 112 pounds per square 
inch, and chews up the sod and spreads 
it over an area 30 feet wide. The cost 
for the operation of this machine is 1% 
cents per linear foot of ditch and 
cutting spread of 40 feet per minute. 

In Florida, the Florida State Antimos- 
quito Association succeeded in having a 
bill passed in the legislature enabling any 
county to organize mosquito control 


district. 


19 
le 


a 


trol work, while in Texas 100 communi- 
ties, in addition to 68 towns on the Texas 
border, are doing work for stegomyia, 
Yellow Fever mosquito, control. Alabama 
has been doing mosquito control work for 
10 years, the Service declares, work 
is going on in 23 counties and $33,000 
was spent last year. 

Other State control activities include 
work in California, where 17 mosquito 
abatement districts are active; in Virginia, 
where 25 
trol work, and 
the State has 


or 


and 


in Rhode Island, 
dided several communities 
in financing mosquito control. An in- 
tensive antimosquito campaign has been 
inaugurated in Chicago and Cook County, 
in Illinois, under the augpices of 
Gorgas Memorial Institute, in which 
Scouts made house yard inspection. 
sults of these inspections disclosed 
40 per cent of premises examined 
mosquito “production.” 

In addition to these State activities, 
the summary also set forth that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has started in- 
vestigations of the salt marsh masquito 
problem of the Gulf Coast. The Cotton 
Belt and Missouri: Pacific Railways, it 


where 


the 
Boy 
Re- 
that 
had 


was declared, are working in cooperation | 


cities and 
an 


with towns along their 
and antimosquito demonstration re- 
cently was conducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
Arkansas State Bankers’ Association 
State Health Department of Arkansas. 
The control of Anopheles mosquitos, or 
those who are purveyors of malaria, was 
started by the Public Health Service in 
1914 in 13 States, the summary shows, 
but is now supervised by the State health 
departments Requests for 
sistance incorporated communities, 
coming in rapidly that 
health departments not 
with them, due to 


advisory as- 
from 
however, are 
State 

up 


personnel. 


so 
some can 


keep insufficient 


throughout the currency of the loan by 
trustees to be appointed by the council, it 
provided that the surplus of the 
account not required for the service of the 
loan be refunded at stated intervals to the 
Bulgarian Government. Power should 
also be given to the trustees to call for the 
assignment of further revenues if the 
revenues already assigned should at any 
time fall below 150 per cent of the service 
of the loan, subject to appeal to the Coun- 

l It would probably be convenient for 


the agent the local representative 


to be 


| of the trustees to control this account dur- 
ing his term of office. 


The Committee considers that a loan 
should be practicable under the above con- 
ditions and hopes that the Council will be 
able to itself formally with a 
completed scheme. This issue of the loan.- 
September, would clearly 
for settlement before 
the Committee is im- 
urgency of making at 
beginning with the new expendi- 
ture before then. It does not know whether 
it would be possible to arrange for earlier 


associate 
however, after 
not 

next 


provide money 


winter, and 
pressed 


least 


With the 


a 


| advances, in anticipation of the loan and 


based on the same securities, if it should 
to make the above ar- 
rangements within the next month or so. 

Such advances would not, however, be 
practicable unless there was an assurance 
that the League would be associated with 
the scheme. In these circumstances, per- 
haps, it would be possible for the Council, 
at its present session, to give its general 
approval of this report and to declare that 
is prepared to associate itself with the 
scheme, and authorize the President 
of the Council, on the recommendation of 
the Financial Committee, take any 
necessary bring the scheme 


practicable 


to 


to 


measures to 


| Into operation which may bé requiréd be- 


fore the next meeting of the Council 


has a! 


In Mississippi 40 towns did con- | 


towns are doing mosquito con- | 


lines, | 


and | 


Home 
Economics 


American Legislators 
Preparing to Attend 
Geneva Conferences 


Senators and Representatives 
to Take Part in Discussions 
of Interparliamentary 
Union. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ments. Another*is to consider ethnic and 
colonial questions, including matters con- 
cerned with the administration of colonial 
of 


issues that figured in the proceedings at 


mandates and problems minorities, 


Paris that led up to the final deliberations 


of the Peace Conference at Paris in the 


settlement of the World War. 

The of 
the 69th Congress, consists of tne follow- 
B. Me- 
| Kinley (Rep.) of Illinois; vice presidents, 
| J 
Richmond, Va.; 
(Rep.), of Washington, Pa., and 

William A. Oldfield (Dem.), of Batesville, 
Ark.; treasurer, Representative Adolph J. 

Sabath (Dem.) of Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Representative John J. McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C.; executive committee, 
Senator McKinley, chairman; Representa- 
tive Fred A. Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, I11.; 
Representative Theodore E. Burton (Rep.), 
of Cleveland, O.: Representative Henry 
Allen Cooper (Rep.), of Racine, Wis.; Sen- 
ator (Dem.), of Arkansas; Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia; Senator 
Curtis (Rep.), of Representative 
James C. McLaughlin (Rep.& of Muskegon, 
| Mich.; Representative Tom Connally 
(Dem.), of Marlin, Tex., and Representative 
Clarence F. Lea (Dem.), of Santa 
Calif. 

Arthur Deerin Call, of Washington, 
C., executive secretary of the 
group, will officiate in that capacity 
at Geneva, said, July 24, that he under- 
stood that the group going to the meetings 
this year would comprise Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, Senator Swan- 
son, Representative Burton, Senator Cara- 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Britten, tepresentative Montague and 
Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

“T cannot yet how many govern- 
ments will be represented at the meetings 
this year,”’ Mr. Call said. 
of the Interparliamentary 
Washington last October 
governments represented. 

“The meeting at Geneva this year is not 
of the Union, which was deferred until 
next year, but of the council, its govern- 
ing body, and of six commissions of the 
Union. : 


“The American group is entitled to two 
members on the council. 


American group, representative 


ing: President, Senator William 


| Representatives Andrew Montague 


(Dem.), of Henry W. 


Temple 


Robinson 


Kansas; 


Rosa, 


D. 
American 
who 


say 


“At the meeting 
Union held in 
there were 41 





They are Sena- 

tor McKinley and Representative Burton. 

The group is entitled to one member on 
each of the six commissions.” 
Program of Meeting. 

The following is the program of the 

Geneva meetings of the council and the 

six “study commissions”: 

Thursday, August 26. 
for political 
“Development 
committee for 
questions, ‘‘The 
mentary System.” 

Friday, August 27. (1) Subcommittce for 
social and humanitarian questions. “The 
Fight Against Dangerous (2) 
Plenary committee for or- 
ganization 


(1) subcommittee 
and organization questions, 
of the Union.” (2) Sub- 
poltiical and organization 
Crisis in the Parlia- 


Drugs.” 
political and 
questions. 
Saturday, August 28. (1) Plenary com- 
mittee for social and humanitarian ques- 
tions. (2) Plenary committee for 
and colonial questions. 

Monday, August 30. 
mittee for economic 
tions. 


ethnic 


(1) Plenary com- 
and financial ques- 
(2) Plenary committee for judicial 
questions. (3) Plenary committee for 
duction of armaments. 

Tuesday, August 31. 
mittee for economic and financial ques- 
tions. (2) Plenary committee for juridical 
questions. (3) Plenary committee for reduc- 
tion of armaments. (4) Afternoon session 

| of the executive committee. 

Wednesday, September 1. 
liamentary council. 

Public sitting. will close 
With a joint sitting of the members of the 
council and of all the study committees 
at 8:30 p. m., Wednesday, September 1. 
Brief reports will be presented by repre- 
sentatives of the various study committees 
on the work done during the sessions. 

| sitting will be public. 


Colonial Questions. 
In reference to 


re- 


(1) Plenary com- 


The interpar- 


The sessions 


one of the committees, 
that for consideration of ethnic and co- 
lonial questions, the American members 
have been advised that ‘it must be decided 
whether that committee should enter im- 
mediately upon the study of the two prob- 
lems of ethnics and colonial questions.” 
It may be necessary, it was stated in 
the call for these meetings, to examine 
how far the resolutions of Berne relating 
t6 the administration of colonial mandates 
by the League of Nations have’ received 
| satisfaction. On ethnics, the Washington- 
Ottawa conference passed resolutions 
relating to the problems of minorities. 
| Members are to be consulted as to the 
| juridical questions to be placed on the 
agenda. 

Senator Harrison, minority spokesman 
in the Senate, kas arranged to sail from 
| New York on August 1, enroute to the 
| conference. Senator Caraway arrived in 
Washington July 24, preliminary to ar- 
ranging for the trip. Other members are 
being canvassed by those in charge of the 
arrangements to ascertain their plans in 
connection with the Geneva meetings. 


two 





Bears to Be Transported. 
Three live brown or grizzly bears for 
the Detroit Zoological Park may be cap- 
; tured and transported from Alaska, 
| cording to permit granted by Acting 
; Secretary of Agriculture C. V. Marvin, it 
| was announced at the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. July 24 


ac- 
a 


The | 


Representative | 





| 
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Public Welfare 


Secretary Kellogg to Meet 
Ambassador of Chile Soon 


The Secretary of State has an 
megpt to receive Dr. 
Chilean Ambassador, 
was stated at the Department 
24. No indication was given as to 
whether or not Dr. Cruchago has received ' 
new instructions from the Chilean gov- 
ernment regarding settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica question. 


engage- 
Cruchago, 
it 


Miguel 


early this week, 


on July 


a 


Turkey Restricts 
Coastwise Trade 


Begins Enforcing Section of Com- 
mercial Convention of Laus- 
anne Treaty. 


Turkey began to en- 
article IX, 


Conyention 


Beginning July 1, 


force paragraph section 2, 
ef the of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, between Turkey and 
Allied of 
which Turkey retains the right to reserve 


Commercial 


the Powers, under the terms 
to the nationa? flag fishing, coastwise trade 
and port services, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Gillespie at Constantinople. 
Upon the signing of the treaty, the Brit- 
if 


within a period of six months from Janu- 


ish and Turkey delegates agreed that 


ary 1, 1924, certain specified shipping lines 


engaged in carrying on a regular service 
in Turkigh waters should not complete ne- 
gotiations for eventual continuation of 
such traffic, the said concerns would only 
be permitted carry on their activities 
for a further period of two years. 

The negotiatns took place, but the con- 
cerns in question were unable to reach any 
agreement whereby they might continue to 
participate in the Turkish coastwise trade. 
The delay under the treaty expires on 
July 1, 1926, two years after the period 
specified in the letters exchanged between 
the representatives of the govern- 
ments? 


to 


two 


Treaty Not Mission 
Of General Andrews 


Executive Offices and State De- 
partment Declare He Has No 
Authority to Negotiate. 


[By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Paul Dis: Wess 
July 24.—Any additional liquor treaties be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
will be consummated directly by the State 
Department and the President, it was of- 
ficially stated here by the spokesman for 
President Coolidge of 


that Andrews, 


Smith's, 


in denial reports 


General Lincoln CC. As- 


sistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury in 
charge of Prohibition Enforcement, was at 
present in London on such a mission. 


Cc. 


General Lincoln Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is in Lon- 
don to discuss British cooperation in the 
enforcement of American liquor regula- 
tions, has no authority to negotiate a 
treaty and is not discussing a treaty, it 
was stated officially July 24 at the De- 
partment of State. 

The department has no information that 
any member of General Andrews’ staff, 
which include State and Justice Depart- 
ment officials, have any plans to go to 
Paris or Berlin on similar missions. 

The object of the visit to London was 
solely to arrange with the British for 
more effective supervision of liquor ship- 
ments, including such details as the enry 
of American coastguard patrol ships into 
the harbors of the British West Indies. 


Reports on Measles 


Show Decrease of 
2,000 Cases in Week 


Return to Normal Prevalence 
Is Indicated by Decline, 
Say Officers of Public 

~ Health Service. 


the United 
States for the week ended July 3, decreased 


Prevalence of measles in 


more than 2,000 cases, as compared with 


the previous week, according to reports 
States Public Health Serv- 
icé by State heakh officers in its registra- 
24, 


This steady week to week decline, Health 


to the United 


tion area, it was announced on July 


Service officials said, tends to show a 


prevalence 


re- 
of 
measles, which, during the last year has 
been of an epidemic nature. 

Thirty-four States reported only 6,941 
cases of measles for the week ended July 
8, as against 9,098 cases reported by the 
same number of States during the preced- 
ing week. For the week ended July 4, 
of 1925, there were only 2,169 cases re- 
corded by State health officers. Ninety- 
nine cities reported 2,483 cases for the sur- 
veyed week this year, as against 1,259 for 
the corresponding week of 192 


turn to normal in the 


26. 


Pneumonia Fatalities Increase. 


Regarding reports on other communi- 
cable diseases mage by State health offi- 
cers, there was in no instance an appreci- 
able deviation from the figures last week, 
although deaths resulting from influenza 
and pneumonia, and the prevalence of 
smallpox still maintaingd increases as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Reports from 94 cities, with a population 
of more than 29,650,000 revealed that for 
the week ended July 3 there were 461 
fatalities from influenza and pneumonia, 
while for the corresponding week of 1925 
there were 332 deaths. 

Smallpox cases reported by 
for the week ended July 3, totaled 424 
cases, as against 331 cases reported for 
the corresponding week of last year. Re- 
ports from 99 cities for the week revealed 
the existence of 63 cases, while for the 
corresponding week of 1925 there were 78 
cases in those cities. For the third succes- 
sive week, no deaths from smallpox were 
reported. 


Other Diseases Reported. 


Reports on other communicable diseases 
were announced by the Public Health 
Service, as follows: 

Diphtheria—For the week ended July 3, 
1926, $7 States reported 934 cases. For 
the week ended July 4, 1925, the same 
States ,reported 814 cases. Ninety-nine 
cities, situated in all parts of the country, 
and having an aggregate population of 
more than 36,350,000, reported 711 cases 
for the week ended July 3, 1926. Last 
year, for the corresponding week, they re- 
ported 515 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 716 cases. The 
estimated expectancy is based-on the ex- 
perience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. Poliomyelitis—The health offi- 
cers of 38 States reported 27 cases for the 
week ended July 3, 1926. The same States 
reported 68 cases for the week ended July 
4, 1925. 

Scarlet fever—Scarlet fever was reported 
for the week as follows: Thirty-seven 
States, this year, 1,802 cases; last year, 
1,052 cases; 99 cities, this year, 985 cases; 
last year, 524 cases; estimated expectancy, 
487 cases. Typhoid fever—Four hundred 
and fifty-two cases were reported for the 
week ended July 3, 1926, by 36 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the 
same States reported 784 cases of this 
disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 94 
eases of typhoid fever for the week this 
year, and 193 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated expectancy 
for these cities was 119 cases. 
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Accident 


Prevention 


Universities Give 
Special Attention 


To Safety Study 


Professor Robertson Outlines 
Progress Being Made in In- 
dustrial Accident 
Prevention. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor has just published an 
address on “What the Colleges are Doing 
for Accident Prevention and Human Safe- 
ty,’ delivered by Prof. Stewart Robertson, 
North Carolina State College, before the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Conference 
held in Washington on July 15. Professor 
Roberston’s speech follows in full text: 

Industrial safety is the subject of con- 
siderable attention in the educational insti- 
tutions. The professional schools of the 
universities, the technical institutes, and the 
experiment stations are making valuable 
contributions to the safety movement by 
their researches in various problems re- 
lated to» industrial safety, by technical in- 
struction ‘in accident prevention and the 
elimination of hazards, and developing in 
the minds of the undergraduates proper 
atitudes anda right sense of values. These 
institutions lay special emphasis on the 
promotion of safety and the reduction of 
accident frequeficy because of their special 
and economic significance. 


The work of. the schools of engineering 
may be mentioned as: representative of 
the contributions being made to industrial 
safety by the colleges. The element of 
safety is continually emphasized in engi- 
neering education. This instruction is sup- 
plemented by research studies in the engi- 
neering experiment stations conducted for 
the purpose of eliminating waste through 
improvement in design, by invention, and 
by studies of the strength and durability 
of materials. 


The engineering undergraduate develops 
a set of attitudes and a technique that are 
carried over into industry, and which make 
him a leader in industrial safety work. 
In a certain sense every engineer is a 
trained safety engineer. Some of the proj- 
ects that have been conducted in engi- 
neering might be mentioned. <A valuable 
piece of research in which the element of 
safety is of prime importance has been 
carried on since 1919 by the University of 
Illinois in cooperation with the National 
Research Council, and several manufac- 
turing firms. It is an investigation into 
the fatigue of metals. Certain results have 
already been obtained and published in 
bulletin form . This study is making a 
greet contribution to safety work and 
safety education. 


The University of Arizona has published 
fully a score of bulletins under the gen- 
eral title, State Safety News. These bulle- 
tins give results of technical safety and 
accident prevention studies. 

Investigations Made. 

Enginecring experiment stations in many 
of the States have conducted investiga- 
tions looking to protection against fire, 
lightning, and diseases caused by faulty 
water and sewerage systems. Other proj- 
ects have dealt with automobile headlights, 
dust prevention, safety of steel and rein- 
forced structures, and safety appliances for 
hazardous machines. These purposeful 
and intensive studies by experts seeking 
improvement in the prevention of acci- 
dents and the promotion of safety are 
having a very definite effect on the minds 
of the undergraduates in the engineering 
schools of the country. But the effect 
does not stop there. It is rapidly being 
carried over into the industrial enterprises, 
for on these technical experts the manage- 
ment must largely rely for guidance and 
assistance in matters touching the welfare 
of employes, as well as of the physical 
plant. 

An example of the far-reacing effect 
of safety education is the tremendous in- 
fluence exerted on the Southern textile 
mills by the instruction acquired by safety 
workers and others from the South in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
brought back to bear fruit in the Sonth- 
ern mills. 

The safety movement in industry has 
come to be recognized largely as a prob- 
lem in management, and its future is there- 
fore in the hands of the industrial execu- 
tives. These men can not be expected to 
respond to every appeal that is made to 
do something for the movement. The 
problem of securing their interest should 
be handled in a scientific way. 

Most organizations have already greatly 
increased their overhead by installing 
costly apfliances and devices for guard- 
ing and insulating dangerous machinery 
and have taken other steps which have 
greatly increased their costs. What is the 
proper return for such expenditures? In- 
creases in fixed costs need to be balanced 
against saving in the direct cost of apera- 
tion. The guiding men of industrial com- 
panies are properly concerned with the 
saving or gain to be expected from in- 
creased outlay. 

The experiences of certain industrial or- 
ganizations show in a general way that 
accident prevention and safety pay, but 
results of experiences in isolated cases do 
not furnish reliable data from which to 
generalize. The complete cooperation of 
the management of the various industries 
may be expected only when the gain from 
the safety movement becomes a demon- 
stratable fact. 

Mechanical Devices. 

Appliances for reducing hazards like 
most labor-saving devices of a mechanical 
sort call for an investment in some ma- 
chinery or equipment, but it remains’ to 
be determined in the case of safety ap- 
pliances whether such improvements re- 
duce or increase the cost of operation, 
and whether they effect a saving or a 
loss on every unit of output. 

If the appliance is one that means a 
huge saving, or one that has come to be 
regarded as fundamentally necessary to 
efficient operation, it will pay to install it 
even though the plant is small. In meas- 
uring the results of inyestments in safety 
appliances or other costs in the interests 
of industrial safety, the relation of the 


4 improvements to the health and strength 
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Index-Summary of Today's Issue 
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River, Indiana.............Page 8, Col. 7 


See “‘Water Power.” 


Radio 


Australian Radio conference considers 
advisability of a Federal Control Board. 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Authorization asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for uniform con- 
trol, through stock purchases, of the 
Kansas City-Southern, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, and St. Louis-Southwestern Rail- 
roads, to create one syste mof 5,800 miles 
with capitalization of $500,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

District Court holds that essential 
nature of shipment decides its character 
in commerce arid particularly makes dis- 
tinction between interstate or intra- 
state transportation 

Freight rates on sugar from Louisiana 
and points in Texas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Utah, and Idaho, to Okla- 
homa, found unreasonable. and new 
schedule is prescribed....Page 9, Col. 6 

Counsel for St. Louis & O'Fallon Rail- 
way and Manufacturers Railway cite 
statute requirement of estimate of cost 
in valuation investigations. ‘ 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Sante Fe Railroad authorized to ac- 
quire Rengling & Oil Fields Railway and 
Oklahoma, New Mexico ‘and Pacific Rail- 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Hearing postponed on application of 
Reading Railway for authority to acquire 
control of Lehigh & New England Rail- 

F ssccee. nee 8 Core 

man, Lithuanian and 

Russian Traffic Union proposes improve- 
ments in direct traffic between East 
Prussia and Russia Page 9, Col. 2 

Final valuation reports issued for 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna Railroad and 
Philadelphia & Camden Ferry Company. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Extension of time allowed the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad for train con- 
trol installation... -age 9, Col. 6 

Nacodoches & Southeastern Railroad 
asks for authority to abandon part of 
its line 9, Col. 6 

Wenatchee Southern Railroad reports 
readiness to begin construction of Oregon 
extension...... Page 9, Col. 2 

Order revoked granting Boston and 
Maine Railroad right to abandon line in 
New Hampshire Page 9, Col. 2 

New Orleans-Great Northern Railroad 
asks for authority to extend line. 

‘ Page 9, Col. 2 

Tentative V@luation of Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton R. R. placed at $11,826,300. 

- Page 9, Col. 5 


Reclamation 


Secretary Work says “era of good feel- 
ing and prosperity” prevails , in West; 
that farmers have been benefited by ad- 
justment of reclamation charges and 
lightening of tax burdens. .Page 1, Col. 7 


Retail Trade 


Customs Court Wenies entry of water 
colors as art works Page 6, Col. 4 


Rubber 


Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 2 


Science 


Survey being made of habits of mam- 
mals and birds in Yellowstone National 
Park. Page 5,,Col. 4 

Permission given Field Museum to col- 
lect sea lions off the coast of Washing: 


Conditions at Ellis 


ton. Page 5, Col. 3 
Permit issued to transport three bears 
to Detroit Zooligical Park from Alaska. 
Page 2, Col. 
Bureau of Standards suggests simple 
methods for tests of sensitive weights. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Chief Game Warden to give examina- 
tions in Texas. Page 5, Col. 4 
Shipping 
Customs officials at all ports directed 
to refer to Federal horticultural boards 
the question of admissability of all plants 
or plant products found in baggage of 
incoming passengers....Page 6, Col. 7 
Proposed increase in width and depth 
of Galveston harbor is approved by War 
Department engineers Page 4, Col. 3 
Turkey begins restriction of fishing, 
coastwise trade and port services. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Circuit Court holds steamship at fault 
in collision with tug....Page 11, Col. 7 


Sugar 
See “Railroads.”’ 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals upholds de- 
termination of tax deficiency involving 
losses on reinsurance agreement with 
German firm Page 6, Col. 5 

General counsel of Bureau of Internal 
Revénue, hokis club teaching handicraft 
and operating sales department, is tax 
exempt Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals enters order of 
redetermination in case involving pro- 
tested levy on gain made through sale 
of insurance company stock. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that proper 
deduction is allowable for patent exhaus- 
tion in income returns....Page 6, Col. 2 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue ap- 
proves decisions in nine tax cases. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Tariff 


See ‘‘Lumber.” 


Territories 


See “Science.” 


Textiles 


Commerce report on foreign trade op- 
portunities. Page 8, Col. 2 


Tobacco 


Commerce reports on foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 2 


Trade Marks 


Patent Office authorizes registry of 
trade mark “Pharoah” for lacquer wave 
as not in conflict with trade marks of 
Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Co. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Patent Office prohibits use of Lavalon 
as designation of hair tint, as in con- 
flict with trade mark Lava used for 
similar product Page 11, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Full text of decision by Circuit Court 
sustaining conviction for using mails to 
defraud ir connection with stock selling. 

Page 11, Col. 4 


Veterans 


. 
Director of Veterans’ Bureau to make 
tour of inspection of hospitals in re- 
gional offices Page 12, Col. 1 


Water Power 


Application for 11 licenses filed July 17 
under water-power act....Page 8, Col. 7 
Power project authorized on Wabash 
River, Indiana Page 8, Col. 7 
See “Public Utilities.” 


Island Approved 


By Member of Council of Women 


Mrs. Betzy Kjelsburg, of Oslo, Comments on Sani- 
tation and Declares T hat Courtesy Rules. 


Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg of Oslo, Norway, 
who -recently made a two days’ investiga- 
tion of conditions at Ellis Island, New 
York, on behalf of the International Coun- 
cil of Women of which she isa member, @Xx- 
pressed herself as well pleased with results 
of her investigation in a report just sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration. a 

“T understand what great improve- 
of the employes, physical, mental, and 
moral, must be considered. These are the 
basis of industrial efficiency, on which 
the production of material wealth depends, 
and the management cannot long evade 
this problem, even if he wishes to. This 
situation, however, ought not to deprive 
him of his inalienable right to get all the 
light on the problem that he can. 

Among the variables which govern in- 
dustrial effieciency, accident frequencies 
and fluctuations in health conditions may 
truly be said to be the least tangible 
of those which effect overhead costs, be- 
cause of their. social influences, both in 
the factory proper and in the community 
outside. This very fact demonstrates 
without any detailed analysis the need for 
scientific studies, both of the experimental 
and statistical type. 

Such studies can best be made by co- 
operative research projects between the 
industrial enterprisers and the scientists 
in the educational institutions, because it 
is in the colleges that the scientific method 
has been most completely developed and 
employed. No one, acquainted with the 
recent developments in scientific method, 
both experimental and statistical, can fail 
to realize the advantages that would come 
from such coordinated studies. But they 
should of course be undertaken in the 
true scientific spirit, that is free from 
bias or preconceived notions. The leaders 
in the safety movement should use their 
influence to enlist the ‘joint interests of 
the industrial executives and the scientists 
to make this contribution to the advance: 
ment of the movement. 


ments have been made during the last 
two years,” Mrs. Kjelsberg said in her 
report, “and how changed the conditions 
are now, judging from the various of- 
ficial reports on the conditions in the past. 
which I had the opportunity to become 
familiar with.” 

Mrs. Kjelsberg also stated in 
port that the International Council of 
Women greets with thankfulness. the 
American National Council's efforts to ob- 
tain permission for wives and minor chil- 
dren of men who already are living in the 
United States to enter this country, and 
further expressed the hope that such per- 
mission also may be granted to the moth- 
ers of these men as non-immigrants. 

Wants Offices Abroad. 

The opening of additional offices in the 
other countries to give information regard- 
ing immigrants and emigration to women 
seeking aid, was also advocated by Mrs. 
Kjelsberg in her report as well as the ap- 
pointment of women attaches at the con- 
lates or legations of the various official 
stations of the governments, so that advice 
to women and children traveling abroad 
may be properly given. > 

The full text of Mrs. Kjelsberg’s report 
follows: 

The Immigration Station at Ellis Island 
just outside of New York, almost facing 
the Statute of Liberty, has always, as 
far back as I can remerber, stood in one's 
thoughts as something terrible which each 
immigrant had to go through, before be- 
ing admitted into the States. It was there. 
fore with a certain tightening around the 
heart that I boarded the ferry, which was 
to convey me from Brooklyn over to Ellis 
Island. 

I had been permitted to stay at the sta- 
tion to study conditions relating to the 
accommodation of the immigrants. The 
immigration question is one of the sub- 
jects, which is on the program of the 
International Council of Women—we have 
our own permanent committee which works 
on this subject. 

To be continued in the issue of Julu 27. 
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Immigrant Arrivals 


In New Zealand Are 


Increased in 1925 


Total of 41,846 Entrants Reg- 
istered During Year, Mainly 
From. British 
Isles. 


Activities of the New Zealand immigra- 
tion bureau to increase of 
suitable immigrants to that to 
the need 
workers met with considerable success in 
1925, according to a report of the New 
Zealand Census Office, received the 
Division of Regional Information of the 
Department of Commerce. 


the number 
country 
for more 


meet agricultural 


in 
Persons ar- 
riving in New Zealand from overseas dur 
ing the past year, including crews of ves- 
sels, numbered 90,069, while departures 
totaled 77,267, leaving a net gain for the 
year of 12,802 as compared with 9,675 in 
1924. 

Excluding crews of vessels, 41,846 ar- 
This 
number has been exceeded only on seven 
occasions, 1863, 1874, 1908, 1912, 1913, 1920 
and 1921—the highest number being re- 


rivals were registered during 1925. 


corded in 1863 when 45,730 persons arrived 
in the Dominion. 

The report of the New Zealand Census 
arrivals into two main 


Bureau divides 


classes—those who exercise a permanent 
influence on the population, and those who 
exert only a temporary influence. Elimi- 
nating the second Class, the report states 
immigrants during 1925 numbered 15,704 
against 1,946 emigrants, the difference rep- 
resenting the real gain in population from 
Of the 15,704 new 


grants registered during the year the vast 


immigration. immi- 


majority, about 93.8 per cent, came from, 
British countries, mainly the British Isles. 
The large majority arriving from foreign 


countries originated as follows: Jugo- 
slavia, 338; Italy, 227; the United States, 
165, and China, 63. The majority of immi- 
grants from foreign countries, except those 
from the United States, which included 66 
females, consisted of males, while those 
from British countries were fairly well 
divided between males and females, the 


males being slightly in the majority. 
Age Not Encouraged. 


According to the report over 90 per cent 
of the permanent gain in population 
through migration consists of persons 
under 45, and more than 22 per cent of 
persons under 15 years of age. Persons 
over 50 years of age are not encouraged 
or granted material assistance in migrat- 
ing to the Dominion. 


Tourists and temporary visitors into 
New Zealand during 1925 comprised about 
29 per cent of the total arrivals and orig- 
inated largely in Australia, the British 
Isles, and the United States. Almost two- 
thirds of the total consisted of tourists, 
while the bulk of the remainder stated 
that business was the object of their visit. 
Both tourists and business men arriving 
from the United States during the year 
showed an increase over 1924. 

The principal source of New Zealand's 
new population at present is the natural 
increase, that is the excess of births over 
deaths. During 1925 births throughout 
the Dominion numbered 28,173 against 
deaths totaling 11.026, making the net 
natural increase 17,147, or about one-third 
more than the increase from immigration. 


Children Destroy 
Tent Caterpillars 


Work of School Pupils in Elimi- 
nating Pest in Rural Sec- 
tions Described. 


School children are praised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for notable work 
in searching out and destroying apple-tree 
tent caterpillars, in a statement just issued 
at the department. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Apple-tree tent caterpillars are unusu- 
ally abundant in the area from the Con- 
necticut River Valley westward into New 
York State and svuthward to Virginia, 
according to reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Wild 
cherry trees are seriously defoliated anq@ 
unsprayed apple orchards rather severely 
injured. 

The familiar tentlike nests of silk seen 
in neglected orchard trees and along road- 
ways and fences are the early homes of 
these pests. They feed on near-by foliage 
until full grown. When the caterpillars 
are very abundant the trees become so 
completely stripped of their leaves that 
the pests are forced to hunt elsewhere for 
food. 


Hence they are often seen to be crawling 
in great numbers over the ground, fences, 
and buildings. It is this migration to 
houses, porches, and sidewalks that is 
,most objectionable to the average citizen. 

There is only one brood of larvae each 
year, and after the spring visitation no 
further annoyance will be experienced 
during the season. 7 


Ordinarily the many natural enemies of 
the pest hold it well in check, but when 
these are inactive the caterpillars become 
very abundant. 

Ordinary spraying in the spring with 
arsenate of! lead controls the pest in 
orchards. On roadside and waste trees the 
nests may be destroyed by hand or with 
rags saturated with kerosene and fastened 
to a long pole. 

The use of a torch to burn out the nests 
will often be found convenient. 

Notable community work has been done 
\by school children in searching out and 
destroying the egg masses on twigs of 
trees early in the spring, 
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Accident Prevention Conference 


Told of Safety Statistical Work 


W. H. Cameron, Directoy, of National Safety. 
Council, Explains Value of Accident Data. 


The purpose of the National 
Council was explained to the recent In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Conference 
held in Washington by W. H. Cameron, 
Managing Director of the Council, in an 
address delivered before the 
He told in particular, of the statistical 
work prepared to show the number of in- 
dustrial accidents and likely methods for 
their prevention. The full text of Mr. 
Cameron's address follows: 

The primary purpose of the National 
Safety Council is to assist its members in 
the interchange of accident experience—to 
make available to them the accumulated 
experience of their fellow members and 
the solutions they have devised for per- 
plexing accident problems. This is accom- 
plished through the National Safety News 
and other publications and through the 
Consultation Service—comprising a clear- 
ing house of information on accident pre- 
vention. 

In dealing with the question of statistical 
activities it should be understood that the 
Council is a purely voluntary cooperative 
association. It has no means of compell- 
ing its members to keep accident records 
or to send the records to its headquarters. 
The statistical tabulations compiled by the 
sections are made possible only by the 
voluntary cooperation of members willing 
to aid the cause by contributing the rec- 
ords of their experience—good or bad. 

Although the original Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Council provide for the 
grouping of members into trade sections, 
the officers and committees have no means 
of compelling uniformity, nor do the terms 
of membership imply that all of the acci- 
dent experience be contributed on 
basis. 


any 


Safety Engineers Employed. 

As the council's membership has been ex- 
panded and the income from dues has 
grown to provide enough money to em- 
ploy safety engineers competent to assist 
the voluntary committee men, effort 
has been made to induce the members 
within certain groups of industries to send 
their statistical data to our headquarters’ 
offices for tabulation and comparison. The 
time is coming when each of the trade 
sectional groups will have salaried staffs 
to assist the voluntary officers and com- 
mittees to dig deeper into the accident 
experience of each member within the 
group. 

It is now apparent that more data of 
this character can be secured through 
greater pressure upon the members, by 
visualizing to them the advantages of com- 
paring experiences, and by encouraging 
those employers having bad records to 
study the methods of those having good 
records and eventually to correct the condi- 
tions that lead to high accident frequency 
and severity rates. These statistical rec- 
ords and comparisens of the members of 
the National Safety Council will never 
have the-same comprehensive and inclu- 
sive comparative bases as the statistical 
reports of the National and State govern- 
mental bureaus. 

The council is a propagandist institu- 
tion. It aims to teach the public in a non- 
partisangway how serious the accident situ- 
ation is nationally and to encourage em- 
ployers and workers to wake up to the 
seriousness of the situation and to take 
steps to organize definitely for the preven- 
tion of accidents. 

Even though the membership of the Na- 
tional Safety Council may increase greatly, 
and though it may be possible through 
persuasive methods to have a large per- 
centage of the members interchange their 
statistical records, nevertheless it is prob- 
able that one of the continuing functions 
with the council will be to encourage its 
members and others to comply generously 
with the national and State requirements 
for statistical records. 


Methods of Collecting Data. 

It may’ interest you to hear the brief 
story of the council’s efforts to collect and 
present the accident statistical records of 
eleven of the sectional groups now con- 
tributing statistical information. These 
are: Automotive, Chemical, Construction, 
Metals, Packers and Tanners, Paper and 
Pulp, Petroleum, Quarry, Rubber, Textile, 
and Woodworking. Six other industrial 
sections are already sending their sta- 
tistical compilations to other agencies, and 
the council is not making an effort to 
compete nor to duplicate these reports. 
They are: Steam Railroads, now report- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; the Public Utilities, reporting to the 
American Gas Association and the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association; the Min- 
ing companies to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; the Electric Street Railway com- 
panies to the American Llectric Railway 
Association; and the Cement companies to 
the Portland Cement Association. 

The members in the eleven 
groups enumerated use the council's stand- 
ard report form requiring answers to the 
four following questions: 

(a) Average number of employes for the 
year. 

(b) Total number of hours worked by all 
employes. 

(c) Number of accidents causing loss of 
time beyond day or shift. 

(d) Number of days because of the above 
accidents. 

The answers to the questions make it 
possible for our engineers to calculate the 
accident frequency and severity rates for 
Of course, these 
rates are figured on the nationally ap- 
proved basis and provided for in our safe 
practices pamphlet No. 21 entitled, ‘‘Ac- 
cident Records.’’ Three of these sectional 
groups—Construction, Rubber, and Textile 
—have gone one step further. The’ mem- 
bers in these groups in addition to tabulat- 
ing their accidents according to the stand- 
ard report form also tabulate their ac- 
cidents according to a standard cause 
classification. 
periences of these three groups are more 
valuable and efforts are be:-ng made to have 
the other eight groups also adopt stand- 
ardized cause classifications. The council 
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a 
will be glad to send to any inquirer copies 
of the Textile, Rubber, and Construction 
forms showing the standardized accident 
causes. 


Reasons for Statistics. 

In the correspondence with the mem- 
ber, the Council points out that there are 
six reasons for collecting and comparing 
these accident statistics, viz: 

(a) To promote uniformity. 

(b) To arouse pride of industry. 

(c) To secure direct comparisons. 

(d) To trace the national trend of ac- 
cident experience. 

(e) To interest other companies in ac- 
cident prevention, and. 

(f) To help each individual company in 
analyzing and correcting its own accident 
causes, 

The Council impresses upon the member 
the need for uniformity in compjiling ac- 
cident records, emphasizing the fact that 
these uniform methods of calculation from 
year-to-year should be maintained in spite 
of changes in the personnel of the statis- 
tical department; that frequent changes 
in the method of compilation create con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. Uniform 
ity makes it possible to compare the record 
of one plant with the record of others 
having similar accident records. * 

To illustrate what it means to arouse the 
pride of an indastry, I may say that the 
cement industry claims credit for making 
greater progress in accident prevention 
during the past few years than any other 
industry in the country. This industrial 
sroup is proud of its record and broad- 
casts the information to all of 
workers. 

When publishing the tabulated accident 
records of a particular industry the coun- 
cil gives the record of each operating 
plant. The names of the plants, however, 
are not revealed. Each plant is given a 
key number Which is known only to the 
officials of that plant and to the engineer- 
ing staff of the council. These compari- 
sons make it possible for the plant execu- 
tives to see their standing with reference 
to other plants in their same class. The 
plants at the top of the list are encouraged 
to continue to improve their present acci- 
dent methods, and those companies not 
doing so well are urged to do more and 
better work. 

Keen interest has been developed among 
the paper and pulp members of the coun- 
cil by offering a “Paper Industry” silver 
loving cup to that mill having the best 
accident record for the first six month of 
1926. The operating plant in this industry 
having the best record will be entitled to 
claim the honor of having the safest paper 
mill in America. 

Trace Trend of Accidents. 

Of course, the compilation of these sta- 
tistics makes it possible to trace the na- 
tional trend of accidents within certain 
industries and leads to greater effort to 
ascertain the causes for increases or de- 
creases. For example, the sixty-seven 
companies in the Automotive group re- 
porting for the two years, 1923-1924, show 
an average increase of 22 per cent in fre- 
quency rate and an average increase of 
167 in the severity rate. This record has 
stimulated these companies to greater 
effort and the Council is given the oppor- 
tunity to hammering away at the industry 
as a whole and at the companies that are 
not getting results. 
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The following addi- 
records may interest 


Nine companies in the Chemical indus- 
try reporting for the years 1923-1924 show 
decreases of 29 per cent in frequency and 
°7 per cent in severity. 

Fifteen companies in the petroleum in- 
dustry, reporting accidents for 1922-1923, 
show increases of one per cent in fre- 
quency and 20 per cent in severity. 

Five construction companies reporting 
for 1922-1923, show a decrease of 23 per 
cent in frequency but an increase of 28 
per cent in severity. 


Thirty-one paper and pulp companies 
reporting for 1922, 1923 ana 1924, show in 
three years decreases of 35 per cent in 
frequency and 16 per cent in severity. 

Thirty-nine companies in the Woodwork- 
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Immigration— 
Employment 


ing industry reportimg for 1923-1924, show 
decreases of 29 per cent in frequency and 
seven per cent in severity. of 

Seventy-seven companies in the’ metals 
industry reporting for 1923-1924, show de- 
creases of 15 per cent in frequency and 
two per cent in severity. 

Typical reasons given for increases are: 
“Speeding up of production;” ‘Necessity 
for cheaper production means that less 
attention is given to Safety; ‘Increased 
labor turnover;”’ “Too much attention to 
Safety education and not enough to the 
problem of safeguarding new equipment,” 

These sectional statistics are used{ to 
secure the interest of individual companies 
not now taking an active interest in acct- , 
dent prevention. Many companies become 
interested by comparing their own safety 
records with those of other companies in 
the same industry. This leads to organ- 
ized effort to combat the accident situa- 
tion. 

Value of Safety Records. 

Statistical records also help the safety 
man to study his own records more closély, 
They help him to select the most‘ tm- 
portant accident causes and to apply the 
most necessary remedies. The safety man 
also uses these statistical records to em- 
phasize to the executives and workers of 
the plant the need for safety effort. It 
is becoming clearer to the managers: of 
industry that statistical charts, tabula- 
tions, curves, etc., are invaluable in showe- 
ing up the experience and leading to cons 
structive effort. 

The Council is distributing widely its 
pamphlets giving the approved methods of 
compiling accident statistics. It is prepar- 
ing another pamphlet to be entitled, “Com- 
petition as an Aid in Promoting Accident 
Prevention.” A section of this pamphlet 
will present methods for using these Sta- 
tistical records in accident prevention con- 
tests. Copies of this new pamphlet will 
be available to inquirers. 

No one will deny the value of recording 
accident experiences. The problem is to 
convince industry, and particularly the 92 
per cent that employ less than one hundred 
workers, that such recorded experience 
will reveal disgraceful economic and 
human losses. The extension of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics machin- 
ery to collect, tabulate and analyze the 
data on industrial accidents in the United 
States will be a step in the right direction. 
Such institutions as the National Safety 
Council will cordially assist in the educa- 
tional problem of keeping the records and 
in achieving the goal of minimizing the 
terrific and unnecessary losses of life and 
money. 
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Gain in Manufacturing Output 


Estimated as Exceeding 10 Per Cent 


BY 


Construction Contracts for Year Passed $6,000.- 
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000,000, Department of Commerce Says in 


Year Book on Trade Activities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Shemical and related products; transpor- 
tation and communication, and finance and 
‘banking. 

‘There are also reviews of international 

trade in 1924, and economic and statiscal 
data covering not only the noncontiguous 
territories of the United States but foreign 
countries. A list of recent general bureau 
Publications relating to foreign countries 
ab also contained. 
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Text of Summary 
Reviewing Activities 
,. The summary of “Commerce Yearbook” 
reviews in general manufacturing, mining, 
price movements, transportation and com- 
munications (including foreign trade) and 
egriculture during the year. It follows in 
full: 

Considered as an entirety the industry 
aid commerce of the United States during 
1925 reached the highest levels ever at- 
Nained in our history, not even excepting 
the years of abnormal war activity. Never- 
theless, apart from heavy speculation in 
the securities market, the year was not 
one of credit inflation or boom psychology. 
The high activity of business represented 
athe continuance of conditions scarcely in- 
terrupted since the middle of 1922. The 
basic reason for the greater volume 
business has been the increasing efficiency 
of industry and commerce. 
and Mining 


Manufacturing Activity— 


During the summer of 1924 there had been | ins 


@ temporary recession of modest propor- 
tions in the activity of business so 
the volume of production and 
trade for the year was slightly less than 
in 1923. This small loss in 
more than recovered last year. The De- 
partment of Commerce index of the quanti- 
tative volume of manufacturing output 
indicates a production of 101% per cent 
@reater than in 1924, 5 per cent greater 
@ven than in 1923, and more than 25 per 
cent greater than in either 1919 or 1920. 
The corresponding index of mineral pro- 
duction showed an increase of nearly 5 
per cent over 1924, the anthracite strike 
alone accounting for the fact that the 
peak of 1923 was not surpassed. The 
output of forest products attained record 
preportions. Building construction, which 
throughout recent years has been a highly 
important factor in maintaining 
demand for labor and for the 
of manufacturing industry, was 
tive than ever before. 
Particularly characteristic of 1925 busi- 
ness was its steadiness throughout the 
year. Disregarding January, normally the 
lowest month of the year in manufactur- 
ing industries, the monthly index of gen- 
eral manufacturing production showed 
range of barely 7 per cent, and the varia- 
tions were largely due to seasonal causes. 
ThiS contrasts with a range of roughly 
20 per cent in each of the two preceding 
years. During every month of 1925, with 
& single exception, manufacturing indus- 
try was more active than during the cor- 
responding month of any previous year. 
The year closed with the manufacturing 
index higher than at any preceding year- 
end. The immense contrast between 1925 
and 1921 is indicated by the fact that 
manufacturing output for the year 
whole was more than 60 per cent greater, 
and that the maximum month of 
showed output more than 80 per 
greater than the minimum month of the 
depression year. 
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Increases in Production 


Given for Major Industries 

There were few weak spots among the 
manufacturing and mining industries last 
year. Of the 11 groups into which manu- 
factured products are classified all except 
foodstuffs reported greater production than 
in 1924, and in seven of these groups our 
output surpassed that in any other year 
of our history, with the possible exception 
in one or two cases of war years for which 
Statistics as to certain industries are not 
available. The output of most mine prod- 
uct$ was likewise materially greater than 
in 1924, and petroleum, copper, lead, and 
zine attained peak figures. The 
in production in some of the major indus- 
tries in 1925, as compared with 1924, were 
as follows: 


increases 


yr cent 


Steel ingots . 
Bituminous coal 
Coke Se atacy 
Copper (smelter, domestic ore) 
Lead (refined, domestic ore) 
Zinc (primary, domestic ore) 
Petroleum, crude 

Gasoline 

Fuel and gas oil 

Lumber (estimated) 

Brick (estimated) ; 
Cotton (consumption by mills) 
Silk (consumption by mills) 
Automobiles 

Rubber tires (casings) 

The only important individual commodi- 
ties showing less output in 1925 than the 
year before were. meats, flour, 
goods (wool consumption by mills), 
motives, and anthracite coal. The 
space represented by contracts for build- 
ing construction entered into during 1925 
Was 27 per cent greater than in 1924, and 
the value of construction contracts reached 
more than $6,000,000,000, an increase of 30 
per cent. The increase in the actual vol- 
ume of construction was, however, 
what less than indicated by these figures 
since an unusual number of contracts were 
entered into to be carried out 
close of the year. 
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Wages Reported Double 
Those Paid Before War 
The of 
fing industries in was accompanied 
DY greater volume of employment. The 
mumber of persons on the pay roll in- 
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creased somewhat over 1924 figures, and 
there was very little part time operation, 
so that the amount of pay roll showed an 
even greater gain. However, by reason 
of the growing efficiency of industry, the 
increase in the number employed, 
quantity of labor performed, as compared 
with 1921 was less than that in quantity 
of product turned out. Employment was 
very throughout the The 
employment index in December, was 
per cent and the pay roll index 
about 6 per cent higher than at the end 
of the preceding year. Comparatively few 
changes were reported in wage rates in 
manufacturing industries. Average wages 
per in terms of money, continue at 
least twice high before the war, 
an increase much more marked than that 
in the cost of living. The workingman is 
consequently enjoying the highest real 
wages in our history. 
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impressive fact with regard to the recent 
of American industry is 
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increased about 27 per cent 


|} and 1923, the output—in terms of quantita- 


tive volume and not in money value—in- 
creased by at least 60 per cent. In other 
words, production per wage earner em- 
ployed advanced by approximately one- 
fourth. Even in the short period between 
1919 and 1923, the output per wage earner 
about 20 
that the 
which are not yet 
continuance of this 
principal immediate 
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of the wage earners themselves, improved 
management, more scientific methods and 
waste elimination, and greater use of cap- 
ital as an aid to human effort. The mos: 
encouraging feature of this progress in 
American industry is the fact that its ulti- 
mate causes are of continuing and 
cumulative character, the most funda- 
mental being the advance 
Standards and in scientific research. 


a 


Rise in Price of Farm 


Products Reported for Year 
Price 


no 


Movements.—Although 
inflational speculation in 
during such as had 


1919 prices of a 


there was 
commodities 
characterized 
number of im- 
products averaged higher 
while there was an extra- 
in rubber, and considerable 
advances in certain other import commo- 
dities. These factors brought it aboui 
that the average all-commodity wholesale 
price index for the year 1925, taken as a 
whole, stood about 6 per cent higher than 
in 1924, and higher than in any previous 
year since 1920. The index averaged 159 
as compared with 150 for 1924 and 154 for 
1923. Broadly speaking, prices have been 

steady for the last four the 
most conspicuous change being the grad- 
ual upward trend in the group of 
products. The highest monthly level at- 
tained by the general index in 1925, ex- 
ceeded the lowest by only 4 per cent, con- 
trasting with a range of 9 per cent between 
high and low in 1924. The index fell off 
slightly toward the close of the year, 
chiefly owing to the decline in the prices 
of a number of farm products after the 
harvest; in December it stood 
of 1 per cent lower than 
1924. 


1925, 
and 1920, 
portant 
than in 


ordinary 


farm 
1924, 
rise 


very years, 


farm 


a fraction 
in December, 


Prices of most of: the mine groups of 
commodities into which the general in- 
dex divided, were remarkably steady 
in 1925. The miscellaneous group showed 
sharp advance, due to the in- 
fluence of rubber, the price of which to- 
ward the close of the year was from three 
to four times high 
of farm products 
kets), apart from a 


iS 


a rather 


as as at its opening. 
central mar- 
moderate seasonal de- 
cline in April and May, were steady until 
after harvest. index for such prod- 
however, from 163 in August 

in principally because 
of lower prices of coarse grains and of 
cotton, most other farm products remain- 
ing at or above levels of the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. 

Retail food 
of farm 


cent 


Prices (at 


The 
fell 
December, 


ucts, 


to 152 


prices, 
products, 
higher in 


following the course 
averaged about 8 per 
1925 than in 1924, and 
there was approximately the same differ- 
ence as between the closing months of the 
two years. The general of living 
index, representing retail of com- 
modities entering into general consump- 
in December, 1925, at per 
cent above the pre-war base, about 3 per 


cost 
prices 
tion, stood 78 
cent higher than the corresponding figure 
for the close of 1924. 


Railroad Traffic Equals 
Peak Year of 1923 

Transportation and Communication—The 
railroad traffic of 1925 was equal to, if not 
greater than that of the previous peak 
year in transportation history, 1923. Al- 
though the number of tons of freight car- 
ried was somewhat 
were longer, that ton-mileage was 
slightly greater than in 1923. Ton-mileage 
showed an increase of 7 per cent over 1924. 
While operating revenues were somewhat 
less than in 1928, there was a still greater 
decline in operating expenses, showing im- 
proved efficiency in management. As a 
consequence, the net railway operating in- 
come in 1925 was the highest ever reported, 
reaching, for $1,120,- 
000,000, as compared with $962,000,000 in 
1923, $974,000,000 in 1924, and $1,105,- 
000,000, the previous peak reached in 1916. 
The ratio of operating expense to revenue 
has steadily declined for the past five 
years; it stood at 94.3 per cent in 1920. nd 
at 74.1 per cent in 1925. Further evidence 
of improvement railway situation 
is found in the almost entire freedom from 
congestion and delays of movement in the 


less, average hauls 


so 
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in the 
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fact of the immense volume of traffic. The 
percentage unserviceable equipment 
during the last two years has averaged 
much less ‘than during the immediate 
post-war years. 

There no material change in the 
ocean transportation situation during 1925. 
The tonnage of American vessels registered 
for foreign trade continued the decline of 
recent although still nine times 
greater than before the war. The tonnage 
capacity of engaged in foreign 
trade entering and departing from United 
States ports reached record figures, but 
the percentage of this tonnage represented 
by American vessels fell off somewhat as 
compared with 1924. Although the value 
of exports was 7 per cent greater in 1925 
than in 1924, the weight of cargo shipped 
account of 
bulky 
The 

in 


of 


was 


years 


vessels 


abroad was somewhat less on 
decline in the volume of certain 
commodities, notably wheat and flour. 
weight cargo imported, however, 
creased slightly. 


of 


Price Advances Charged 
To Foreign Monopolies 
Foreign Trade—Save for the fact that 
part of the great increase in value of im- 
ports in due to unreasonable 
price advances brought about foreign 
governmental control of commodities, the 
foreign trade last 
favorable Ex- 
in 1924 
these 


was 
by 
of American 
exceptionally 
ports were 7 greater than 
and 18 per cent greater than in 1928, 
increases being due almost wholly to 
larger quantities and not to advances in 
prices were greater in value 
than except 1920, 
when and e¢x- 
More 


year were 


per cent 


Imports 
during 
prices 
ceeded those 
than half 
due to the ri 
commodities, 
Th 


1925 
I 


other 
much higher, 
of 1924 by 17 per cent. 
increase, 
se of prices of major import 
rubber, coffee, and 
average import of 
was 48.4 cents per pound as 
compared wit 7 cents in the preceding 
In the last quarter of 1925 the aver- 


any year 


were 
of this however, was 
notably 


burlaps. e price 


rubber in 
n 23 
year 
age exceeded 67 cents. 
Indexes of the antitative 
our foreign trade, climinating the effect of 
revised 


qu changes in 


variations, computed by a 
and scienttific method, reveal the fact that 


1925 cent greater 


price 


exports in were 37 per 


in physical volume than in 1913, and only 
3 per cent below the peak of 1919, when 
our shipments abroad included great quan- 
tities of supplies for our Army and of re- 
lief goods for distressed countries of 
Europe. Even more remarkable increase, 
however, has taken place in the quantita- 
tive volume of imports, which in 1925 was 
66 per cent greater than in 1918, and 3 
per cent greater in 1923, the previous rec- 
ord year. On the average prices for our 
export commodities in 1925 were about 44 
per cent higher than in 1913, and the 
prices of import commodities about 42 
per cent higher. For most recent years, 
however, exports show decidedly more 
advance in price as compared with pre- 
war than imports. 

As a result of the great increase in the 
of 1925, of 
exports over imports, the so-called favor- 
able balance of trade, fell considerably, 
but still amounted to $683,000,000. It is 
normally the case that when business in 
this country is very active, imports in- 
crease more than exports. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the merchandise bal- 
ance, American citizens made new for- 
eign investments in still larger volume 
than in the two preceding years, more 
than $1,000,000,000 being loaned or other- 
wise invested in foreign countries. Other 
items to debit, such as 
tourist expenditures and immigrant remit- 
also increased somewhat. To bal- 
ance accounts, a considerable amount of 
gold was exported in 1925, the net excess 
imports being $134,000,000, in con- 
trast with a large excess of imports over 
exports of gold during each of the five 
preceding years. Broadly speaking, as in 
other recent years, the excess of our mer- 
chandise exports over imports was 
met foreigners through credits ex- 
tended in on form or another by Ameri- 
can citizens. 


value imports in the excess 


“invisible” our 


tances, 


over 


our 


by 


Exports of Manufactured 


Articles Increase One-Sixth 

The most noteworthy feature of our ex- 
port trade in 1925 was the marked increase 
of manufactured commodities 
Exports of this group were one-sixth 
greater than in 1924 and nearly one-fourth 


in sales 


War Department Engineers Approve 
Development of Galveston Channel 


Plan Would Permit Ships With Draft of 30 Feet 
to Use Harbor Facilities. 


Advance proofs of a report of War De- 
partment engineers, on a proposal for de- 
veloping the Galveston, Tex., harbor chan- 
to depth ef 35 feet 


width as well, picture that ocean gateway’s 


nel a and increased 
present and potentionl commerce with re- 
lation to the trend of draft of trans-Atlantic 
The report will be ‘‘House docu- 
69th 


The report was submitted at the last ses- 


vessels. 


ment 307, Congress, 1st session.” 


sion of Congress but has not yet been is- 
sued from the Government Printing Office. 

Discussing ship design problems as bear- 
ing on the development of the ports of the 


Southwest, the report says: 


“Correspondence was had with various 
in ship 
30 feet. 


states 
cargo 
over 30 feet 
not including 
it is not ex- 
that vessels of this draft will be 
constructed by them in the future. A 
prominent naval architect and marine sur- 
veyor of this part of the country (South- 
west) states that he is of the opinion, gath- 
ered from data widely discussed in marine 
engineering that drafts exceed- 
ing 30 feet will be common in the near fu- 
ture, which will particularly apply to the 
liquid bulk carriers and general cargo ves- 
trans-Atlantic trade.” 
Rivers and Harbors Bill Item. 

The rivers and harbors bill, 
the House and to be taken up by the Sen- 
ate on December 14, next, with a view to 
final action under an agreement reached 
in the closing hours of the last session in 
order to facilitate adjournment, 
provision for channel at Galveston 32 
feet deep at mean low tide and 1,200 feet 
wide from the entrance to Fifty-first Street 
and thence 1,000 feet wide to Fifty-seventh 
Street, at an estimated cost of $621,000, 
with an expenditure of $200,000 annually. 
Local interests in Galveston wanted 35 
feet and increased width, which the dis- 
trict engineer estimated would cost $1,735,- 
000, with $550,000 annually for mainte- 
nance. Galveston’s commerce in 1924, the 
report stated, over two-thirds of it other 
than petroleum products, exceeded a bil- 
lion dollars. the report says, 
may thus with the major 
ports of general commerce of the nation, 
notably New Orleans, on the Gulf of Mex- 
and the larger Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. 

Brigadier General Edgar Jadwin, Corps 
of Engineers, senior member of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers 
agreeing upon a 32-foot 
Galveston’'s relation to 
merce in this way: 

Plan Entry of Larger Vessels. 

“The existence of Galveston has _ re- 
sulted in savings the nation, due to 
its service of certain territory which can 
reach it more economically than it can 
reach other outlets, of many millions a 
year, probably sufficient to amortixe every 
one or two years the Government's entire 
investment in navigation improvements at 
the port. It is exceedingly difficult to 
evaluate the benefits of increasing the 
depth. Evidence has been submitted indi- 
cating a saving of perhaps $100,000 a year 
through the use of somewhat larger ves- 
sels in the grain trade. 

“The Board, however, is inclined to base 
its conclusions primarily on the equity of 
placing Galveston more nearly on a parity 
with the majority of its competitors who 
handle comparable amount and value 
of general commerce. The large majority 
of the commercial vessels of the world 


interests in regard to the tendency 
design to increase the draft beyond 
Board 
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that they have approximately 
vessels having draft of 
when loaded to full capacity, 
but that 
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passenger vessels, 
pected 


articles, 


sels for 
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carries 
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Galveston, 


be compared 


and Harbors, 
depth, portrays 
the nation’s com- 


to 


burg, 750 to 900 feet. 


are of such draft that they can operate 
without serious difficulty in the existing 
channel; nevertheless, it seems proper that 
one gateway should be provided for the 
traffic 
Texas and neighboring territory, at which 


the larger vessels in the foreign and inter- 


grain and general commerce of 


coastal trade can call without undue diffi- 
culty or risk.” 


Galveston’s terminal facilities extend 
along the south side of the channel for 
two and a half miles. Its wharf system 
consists of wooden piers with 13 slips 
varying in lengths from 400 to 1,250 feet 
and in breadth from 170 feet to 300 feet, 
ships being berthed at the sides and ends 
of the piers. There is sufficient capacity 
to berth about 78 average size ocean-going 
freight carriers at one time in the 42,442 
linear feet of the developed wharf front- 
age. The warehouses on thet piers are of 
wooden construction except Piers 35, 39, 40 
and 41 where reinforced concrete struc- 
tures have been built. 


Undeveloped Water Frontage. 

“There is a large amount of undeveloped 
water frontage available for future ex- 
tension of terminal facilities,’’ the report 
“There is no present plan so far as 
is known for developing any of the unde- 
veloped water front property. The port 
has been able to develop and operate its 
facilities so as to effect great promptness 
in despatch of vessels resulting in quick 
turn-around and can accomplish large con- 
centrations of tonnage demanding urgency 
in foreign delivery. Trainloads of cotton 
and wheat in their season are rushed from 
far inland on passenger schedule for de- 
livery to ships in Galveston. There are 47 
steamship lines operating out of the port, 
44 of which operate to foreign countries.” 

Following are given the widths of chan- 
nels of important foreign ports, as bear- 
ing on this southwest development pro- 
posal: London, 1,900 to 1,500 feet; Glas- 
gow, 400 to 500 feet; Rouen, 575 feet; Rot- 
terdam, 1,000 to 1,200 feet; Antwerp, 600 
to 800 feet; Bremen, 420 to 500 feet; Ham- 
In this connection, 
the report says, no need is apparent for 
further widening, as the existing project 
width of 1,200 feet is ample for the vessels 
using or likely to use the port. The largest 
of the cargo-carrying vessels, it is added, 
do not exceed 550 feet in length. 


Natural Advantages of Galveston. 


says. 


The report says Galveston is favored by 
natural advantages which make the im- 
provement and maintenance cost of fur- 
ther harbor development less than at other 
ports and permits less expensive and less 
hazardous navigation .from the Gulf, and 
it is served by the jettied entrance already 
most completely developed. Considering 
existing commercial developments, it is 
added, Port Arthur, Galveston, Beaumont, 
Houston and Texas City are well served 
with railroad and terminal facilities and 
contain important industrial establish- 
ments. The only industries which repre- 


sent large investments whose raw or fin- | 


ished products are commonly moved in 
full ship cargoes of heavy draft are grain 
elevators and oil refineries. 

Practically all of the’ two million tons 
of oil in sea-borne commerce at Galveston, 
it is pointed out, is imported, almost none 
being exported. 

The largest vessel using the port of Gal- 
veston now is the oil tanker Tamiahua, 
500 feet long, mean draft 32 feet, ‘‘which 
has never been able to carry a full load.” 
Other tankers using the port draw a little 
in excess of 30 feet when loaded to capac- 
ity. The report says the suggested im- 
provement of Galveston channel is one 
“which will benefit the whole of the South- 
west which is tributary to the port of Gal- 





greater than in 1923. Finished manu- 
factures (not including semimanufactured 
goods) constituted 30 per cent of. our 
total domestic exports before the war and 
38 per cent in 1925. Most important 
classes of manufactured goods were ex- 
ported in greater quantities in 1925 than 
in any preceding year. The increase of 
70 per cent in the number of automobiles 
sent abroad as compared with 1984 
particularly striking. Automobiles and 
parts thereof now rank third among our 
export commodities, being surpassed only 
by cotton and mineral oils. Owing chiefly 
to the greatly diminished wheat crop, the 
value of foodstuffs exported last year was 
less than in 1924. Exports of crude ma- 
terials increased by 614 per cent and the 
gain would have been much more marked 
but for the fall in the price of cotton, 
the principal item in this group. 


is 


Exports to each of the continents of the 
world were greater in 1925 than the year 
before, with the sole exception of Asia. 
Political conditions in China and a certain 
measure of industrial depression in Japan 
resulted in a decline of 5 per cent in total 
exports to that continent. 
countries of Asia, however, our shipments 
showed satisfying gains. ‘Exports to South 
America continued the rapid growth of re- 
cent years. They were 28 per cent greater 
than in 1924 and nearly 80 per cent greater 
than in 1922. Despite the fall in the price 
of cotton, the most important export to 
Europe, the total value of exports to that 
continent increased 614 per cent over 
1924. 


Price Changes Found 
To Influence Import Trade 


Price changes had an important influ- 
ence upon the character of the import 
trade of last year. The value of raw ma- 
terials imported was 39 per cent greater 
than the year before, but while many im- 
portant articles showed quantity increases, 
the large fraction of the total increase was 
attribuable to higher prices. So too, the 
increase of 16% per cent in the value of 
crude foodstuffs imported was largely due 
to the advance in the price of coffee. On 
the other hand, the decline in manufac- 
tured food imports was wholly the result 
of the lower of sugar. By reason 
of the somewhat abnormal influences in 
19 trade a truer view of the changes 
as compared with the pre-war period may 
be gained by the use of statistics of aver- 
age imports for the five years 1921-1925. 
These figures show very great gains in 
the value of imports of crude materials 
as compared with the years just before 
the war, though the increases is lessened 
by the fact that the prices of a number 
of these materials have risen less than 
those of most other commodities. 


price 
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For the five years preceding the World 
War, crude materials accounted for 34.4 
per cent of the total value of imports, 
while from 1921 to 1925 the corresponding 
proportion was 36.8 per cent. Meantime, 
the proportion of finished manufactures 
had fallen from 23.1 per cent to 20.9 per 
cent. 

Largely on account of the advance in 
prices of rubber, silk, and other important 
commodities imported from Asia, the total 
value of imports from that continent in 
1925 was nearly 42 per cent greater than 
the year before, and Asia took first place 
among the continents as a source of Ameri- 
can imports. 


Improvement Declared 


In Agricultural Situation 
Agriculture—While some branches of 
agriculture have not yet recovered from 
the injury wrought the great slump 
in prices of farm products in 1920 and 1921, 
the situation in general during the past 
two years has ben more satisfactory than 
before, and on the whole the year 1925 wit- 


by 


a 
veston and furnishes the commerce for its 
exports.” 

Depth of Important Ports. 

“For comparative purposes,” the report 
adds, “there is given below a list of some 
of the important deepwater ports of the 
world with their available depths which 
has been compiled from Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping for 1925-26:” 

North America—Galveston, Tex., chan- 
nel, 30 feet; Charleston, S. C., channel, 32 
feet; New Orleans, La., South Pass, 31 feet 
(now 35 feet); New Orleans, at wharves, 30) 
to 40 feet; San Francisco, Calif., at 
wharves, 22 to 40 feet; New York, N. Y., 
Ambrose Channel, 40 feet; 
Pa., channel, 30 feet up; Quebec, Canada, 
at wharves, 30 to 40 feet; Montreal, Can- 
ada, canal, 30 feet; Tampico, Mexico, bar, 
28 to 33 feet; Vera Cruz, Mexico, harbor, 27 
to 32 feet. 

Europe—Glasgow, Scotland, lower har- 
bor, 32 to 42 feet; Liverpool, England, bar, 
47 to 52 feet; London, England, depths on 
dock still govern; Antwerp, Belgium, 
alongside quays, 39 to 48 feet; Copenhagen, 
Denmark, between breakwaters, 32% feet; 
Brest, France, alongside quays, 52 
Havre-France, between breakwaters, 45 
feet; Hamburg, Germany, river, 33 feet; 
Amsterdam, Holland, canal, 32 feet; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 33 feet; Genoa, Italy, 
quays, 2912 to 42% feet; Naples, Italy, 


largest vessels; Lisbon, Portugal, bar, 49 to | 


53 feet; Barcelona, Spain, alongside quays, 
31% to 36% feet. 

Asid—Hongkong, China, largest vessels, 
Calcutta, India, alongside quays, 3) to 34 
feet; Bombay, India, dock sills, 28.3 to 43.3 
feet; Madras, India, dock sills, 30 to 39 
feet; Manila, P. I., inner harbor, 30 feet. 

South America—Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, docks, 26 feet up; Rio de Janeiro, Bra 
zil, bar, 33 feet up; Valparaiso, Chile, pier, 
89 feet; Callao, Peru, dock, 23 feet up; 
Montevideo, Uruguay, channel, 30 feet 

Australia—Melbourne, Queensland, piers, 
28 to 87 feet; Sydney, New South Wales, 
Port Jackgon entrance, 45 feet; Auckland, 
New Zealand, 43 to 72 feet. 


Inquiry to Fix Solvency 
Of Livestock Commission Co. 


Acting Secretary ©. V. Marvin, of the 
Agriculture Department, has ordered an 
inquiry to determine whether the Sund- 
heimer Livestock Commission Company, 
doing business at the Union Stock Yards, 
Baltimore, Md., is insolvent within the 
meaning of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, it was announced July 22, at 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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dustry and Commerce 


| Automobiles Rank Next to Cotton 
And Oil in Importance as Exports 


Agriculture Said to Have Largely Recovered From 
Depression as Higher Prices Were Received 
For Leading Products. 


néssed some improvement as compared 
with 1924. Prices of most crops and of 
animals and animal products were decid- 
edly higher after the harvest of 1924 and 
throughout the early months of 1925 than 
they had been for some years preceding. 
While prices of a number of farm 
fell after the 1925 harvest, the year closed 
with the general index of prices on the farm 
higher than at the index of prices of farm 
with the index of prices farm 
products in central markets only a little 
lower than in December, 1924, and higher 
than at any time from 1921 to 1923. 


crops 


and of 


In manufacturing and mrning industries 
large production normally a of 
prosperity for the producers. Output is in- 
creased by reason of greater demand and 
large production often goes with relatively 
high prices. In agriculture, on the other 
hand, volume of production is affected by 
conditions largely independent of the con- 
trol of the producers. ‘Moreover a number 
of the major agricultural products 
their prices in great part determined 
conditions in foreign countries, <A large 
crop may sometimes bring in less total 
receipts to the farmers than smaller 
one. For reasons of 
changes in production of agricultural prod- 
ucts in this country from year to year 
have very different significance from those 
of output of other induStries. 


is sign 


have 
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these statistics 


There has been.very little change in the 
total area planted to crops during the last 
the present acreage, 
being somewhat less than the war-stimul- 
lated figure of 1919. The most conspicu- 
ous changes in acreage of individual crops 
since the of the war the 


years, however, 


close have been 


different individual commodities have 
shown rather widely divergent price mové- 
ments during the last two or three years. 
For the calendar year 1925 considered as 
a whole, farm prices of the grains aver- 
aged 21 per cent higher than during the 
preceding year and those of meat animals 
27% per cent higher, while’ dairy and 
poultry products showed only a small ad- 
vance in price, and cotton and cottonseed 
a decidedly lower average than’ in 1924, 
Quite different relationships appear among 
these groups when the farm prices of De- 
cember, 1925, are compared with those of 
the same month of 1924. Here a consid- 
erable decline is shown in the grain group 
as the result of much lower prices of corn 
and other coarse grains after the harvest, 
although wheat was somewhat higher than 
in December, 1924. Meat animals were 20 
per cent higher than at the close of the 
preceding year but cotton and cottonseed 
considered as a group were more than 20 
per At the end of 1924 the 
farm price of corn had been 67 per cent 
above the pre-war aver@ge, but at the 
close of 1925 it was only 12 per cent above 


cent lower. 


that average and the prices of oats and ~ 


barley were actually less than before the 
war. Wheat (farm price) on the other 
hand was 73 per cent higher in December, 
1925, than it had averaged from 1910 to 
1914, and cotton, though much cheaper 
than for two or three years preceding, was 
still 41 per cent above the pre-war average. 

The following table summarizes conven- 
iently the movement of the prices of the 
major agricultural and of other products 
in markets, and the general 
index of prices on the farm, in comparison 
with pre-war levels taken aS a base. (See 


central of 


> Table A.) 


TABLE A.—Comparative Indexes of Prices of Farm and Other Commodities, 
[1910-1914—100.] 


Commodity 


Central Market Prices 

All commodities 
Domestic farm and food products 
All other products 
All grains* 
Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Cotton 
Livestock and poultry* 
Cattle 
Hogs ‘ 
Prices on the Farm 
General index 2% Fier 

* Index based on 1913—~ 100. 
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marked decline in the area devoted to 
wheat, which has increased greatly during 
the war, and the marked increase in that 
devoted to cotton. The comparatively high 
price of wheat of the 1924 crop, however, 
checked the downward tendency in plant- 
ing, while the increase in cotton acreage 
continued, the area planted in 1925 being 
11 per cent greater than the year before, 
and 31 per cent greater than before the 
war. On the average the yield per acre 
of crops was a little greater last year 
than in 1924 and there a slight in- 
crease in the index of mass of crop pro- 
duction—a wei&fited average of quantita- 
tive changes. The yield of wheat per acre, 
however, was much below the relatively 
high figure of 1924, while that of corn was 
approximately normal in contrast with the 
low yield of the preceding year. The cot- 
ton crop was one of the largest ever har- 
vested. 


was 


Decrease in Output 
Of Meats Is Reported 


The output of meats and other animal 
products considered as a group was some- 
what less in 1925 than the two preced- 
ing years, but considerably greater than 
in the years 1920 to 1922. The most con- 
spicuous change was the decrease of 
proximately 15 per cent in the production 
of pork. Beef production was greater than 
in any other year since the war, though 
increasing only slightly over 1924. 


ap- 


For the calendar year 1925, lapping over 
two crop years, the average prices of farm 
products on the farm were higher than in 
any other year since 1920, the index, 
based on prices of 1910 to 1914 taken as 
100, standing at 147 as compared with 134 
the year before, and 116 in 1921. The in- 
dex of domestic farm and food products 
in central markets (recalculated to the 
base 1910-1914) averaged 158 for the year 
as compared with 144 for that preceding, 
and 133 for 1921. 


Monthly comparisons show considerable 
variation in the relation between prices 
of farm products and other prices during 
1925, though not so sharp as during the 
two preceding years. The spread between 
the index of domestic farm and food prod- 
ucts and that of all other commodities 
was very narrow at the beginning of the 
year, and after widening somewhat in the 
spring became still narrower about’ the 
time of harvest, the difference being only 
one point in September. Thereafter, how- 
ever, farm products fell off, while other 
products showed a slight advance, 
the consequence that in December they 
stood 12 points, or about 8 per cent, above 
domestic farm and food products. Even 
so, the difference between the two in. 
dexes was less than at any other year 
end since 1919 with the sole exception of 
1924, and very much less than at’ the 
cloge of 1920, 1921, and 1922. It should 
be borne in mind in comparing these in 
dexes that the farm-products index covers 
practically all the important commodities 
raised on the farm, while the index for 
other articles is by no means so compre- 
hensive; in particular it covers only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the manu- 
factured commodities, not including, for 
example, automobiles which have become 
of great importance in American produ- 
tion and consumption. 

Different groups of farm products and 
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recent movement of wheat prices 
illustrates the important effect of foreign 
conditions upon the well-being of the 
American farmer. The low prices pre- 
vailing from 1921 to the middle of 1924 had 
been due primarily to the immense in- 
crease in production and exports of the 
wheat-surplus countries under the war 
stimulus, and to the comparatively low 
buying power of Europe resulting from 
the war, The sharpness of the advance 
in wheat prices in the latter part of 1924 
was attributable to the combination of con- 
siderably reduced crops in Europe, a 
greatly reduced crop in Canada, a some- 
what smaller crop in Argentina, and the 
gradual cutting down of wheat acreage in 
this country. Crops of 1925 were much 
better in the consuming countries of Eu- 
rope and in Canada, but the decidedly 
smaller crops in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and India prevented the price from 
alling. The acreage of wheat in the 
United States has now reached a point 
exceeding the pre-war area by less than 
the rate of growth in population. 


Agricultural Exports 


Show 12 Per Cent Gain 
Revised indexes of the changes in quan- 


tity and price of agricultural exports show 
that such exports in 1925 were 12 per 
cent greater in quantity and 63 per cent 
higher on the average in price than in 
1913. The increase in price was materially 
greater than that in the exports of non- 
agricultural products; this resulted largely 
from the fact that cotton, which for the 
year 1925 as a whole averaged fairly high 
in price, is relatively very much more 
important in export trade than in domes- 
tic production, and from the fact that 
automobiles, an item of much importance 
in the export trade, are actually lower 
in unit value than before the war. Both 
the price index and the quantity index 
of agricultural exports in 1925 were sub- 
Stantially the same as in 1924. The marked 
decrease in the quantity of wheat exported 
and the congiderable decrease in the quan- 
tity of meats, were offset by the much 
greater exportation of cotton. Conversely, 
the marked advance in the average ex- 
port price of wheat and the considerable 
advance in prices of meats were counter- 
balanced by the lower price of cotton. 
For a long time prior to the war agri- 
cultural exports were becoming steadily a 
smaller proportion of our agricultural pro- 
duction and of our total exports. The 
extraordinary stimulus of the war tem- 
porarily checked this tendency but in the 
last year or two it has apparently begun 
to reassert itself. The depressed situa- 
tion of several recent years in certain 
branches of Agriculture was largely due 
to the abnormal and temporary unbalanc- 
ing of output as among the different 
classes of agricultural commodities. The 
price indexes of the several major groups 
of farm products are on the whole get- 
ting decidedly nearer together than they 
were a few years ago, indicating that thie 
unbalancing has been to a certain extent 
corrected. 


for animals, may indicate the need of fur- 
ther adjustment of acreage. The great 
diminution of the number of horses and 
mules in cities and towns and the con- 
siderable decrease in the number on farms, 
both resulting from the greater use of au- 
tomotive vehicles and tractors, has cut 
down the demand for these grains, 


However, the present low prices - 
\of the coarse grains, used chiefly as feed 
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Foreign Depression 
Said to Influence 
Wheat Exportation 


Unsettled European Condi- 
tions Held Partly Respon- 
sible for Sharp Decline 


in Prices. 





Depreciated currency in France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy is the most disturbing 
factor influencing the European market 
for American wheat, the Department of 
Agriculture pointed out in its weekly re- 
view of grain markets, issued July 24. 

The unsettled European conditions 
gether with a heavy movement of winter 
wheat and more favorable weather for 
spring wheat in the United States and 
Canada were held responsible for the sharp 
declines in wheat prices during the week. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Heavy movement lowers Wheat market 
feed grains held firm on light offerings 
and active demand. 


The wheat market declined sharply dur- 
ing the week ending July 24, but feed 
grains held firm, according to the weekly 
grain market review of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A continued 
heavy movement of winter wheat, more 
favorable weather: in the spring wheat 
areas of the United States and Canada, 
and a light export demand as a result of 
the unsettled political situation in Furope 
were the principal weakening factors in 
in the wheat market. Feed grain prices 
were held firm by an active demand for 
the limited receipts. Uncertainty as to the 
new crop situation was also a strengthen- 
ing factor. 


to- 


There was no important changes re- 
ported in the foreign crop conditions. Re- 
ports were current that Russia would 
probably start selling within the next week 
or ten days, but this had but little in- 
fluence upon the foreign markets, al- 
though the export demand eontinued dis- 
appointing and some earlier purchases of 
winter wheat were cancelled by European 
buyers. The most disturbing factor in 
the European market situation was the 
cepreciated currency in France, Belgium 
and Italy. The Liverpool market declined 
about 2 cents during the week. The Can- 
adian crop situation continued generally 
favorable although there was’ considerable 
uncertainty as to the sufficiency of mois- 
ture as a result of light rains. 

The movement of hard winter 
continued very heavy and receipts of soft 
winter wheat increased during the week. 
There was an excellent demand from mills 
and elevators and current offerings were 
well taken. Northwestern mills continued 
to be heavy buyers of hard winter wheat 
throughout the Southwest. Bids by Kan- 
sas City mills for wheat to arrive on July 
23 were around $1.35 for No. 1 hard winter 
12 per cent protein. Cash quotations for 
12 per cent protein No. 2 hard winter at 
Kansas City at the close of the market 
Friday were $1.35 per bushel; for 12% 
per cent protein, $1.36 per bushel and 13 
per cent protein $1.37. A dull export de- 
mand at the gulf was partly responsible 
for the heavy movement to Kansas City 
and other interior markets. 

Soft winter wheat prices also declined 
5 to 6 cents at the principal markets 
largely as a result of the increased move- 
ment. Southern and Southeastern mills 
were active buyers at Cincinnati but were 
not taking a great deal of wheat at St. 
Louis where receipts were large of excep- 
tionally fine, dry white wheat. Receipts at 
Cincinnati and Toledo also showed excel- 
lent quality, much of it weighing from 62 
to 65 pounds with only 12 per cent mois- 
ture. 

With hard winter wheat being offered 
freely in the spring wheat markets at 
around the September price premiums for 
spring wheat were reduced. Trading at 
Minneapolis was transferred to a Septem- 
ber basis and 12 per cent No. 1 dark north- 
ern was quoted at the close of the week 
at 16-22c over the September price, which 
closed July 23 at $1.49%; 12% per cent 
protein was quoted at 18-24c over the Sep- 
tember price, and 13 per cent 21-25¢ over. 
Durum prices continued strong due to 
searcity of offerings. No 1 amber sold at 
Minneapolis at $1.50-$1.61. 

Prices in the Pacific Northwest also 
declined and exporters were offering 
around $1.40 per bushel for soft and west- 
ern white wheat for August and September 
delivery. Harvesting returns are showing 
better yields than was expected, particu- 
larly in the spring wheat sections. Export 
demand fell off at the recent advances, but 
some further export trade with the Orient 


wheat 


is expected to develop at the lower price 
level. 

The rye market was weaker with wheat 
but did not show as great a decline. Crop 
conditions continue unfavorable and this 
together with a good general demand has 
held the market independently strong. 
Fancy milling qualities were wanted and 
No. 2 rye sold at Minneapolis at the Sep- 
tember price to 2 cents over. 

The corn market held firm under an 
active demand and only moderate receipts. 
Pacific Coast buyers took large quantities 
of corn from Omaha where prices held very 


firm at around 83-84 cents per bushel. 
Local industries and feeders were moder- 
ate buyers at Kansas City and reecipts 


weer about equal to the market require- 
ments. Prices fluctuated with local condi- 
tions at most of the markets and there 
was no material change in the general 
situation. Rains were needed quite gen- 
erally over the Corn Belt and serious dam- 
age was threatened by the dry hot weather 
which prevailed early in the week. 

The oats market held firm largely as a 
result of the uncertain olutturns of the 
new crop. Threshing was begun in the 
North Central States and while little is 
known about the outturn, much smaller 
returns than usual are expected and it is 
also believed in trade channels that the 
test weight will be light in many sections. 


Prices at most markets were advanced 
about 1 cent per bushel for the old crop 
oats, the supply of which is still fairly 
large. 

The barley market reflected the 


conditions in the various sections of the ! 





Era of Prosperity Noted in West 
By Secretary Work on Recent Tour 





Says Record Crops Are Indicated on Various 
Reclamation Projects. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


has been that these settlers will no longer 
be called upon to bear burdens they can 
not carry. 

“With this relief now in effect, a new 
spirit of confidence has supplanted the old 
feeling of discontent and distrust, which 
has existed for many years. Settlers have 
entered into the cultivation of their farms 
with renewed vigor and indications are 
that the largest crops on record will be 
produced during the coming season. Prices 
for farm products are satisfactory. This 
is particularly true of sugar beets, which 
are becoming the principal crop on many 
iovernment projects. Little doubt exists 
that the present year will bring the great- 
est prosperity in the history of Federal 
reclamation,”’ 

Reclamation Outlook Discussed. 

In discussing reclamation, Secretary 
Work called attention to the financial diffi- 
culties connected with the construction of 
new Federal irrigs;on projects in the near 
future. 

“The reclamation fund now contains $8,- 
900,000,” he said. “The average annual 
income of the fund is $8,000,000. It will 
take almost ,ten years of this average in- 
come to. complete the old projects, the 
amourt necessary being $60,000,000. New 
construction work now authorized by Con- 
gress will cost $60,000,000, which makes a 
total obligation of $120,000,000. If there 
are to be any large projects, the money 
will have to come from the general treas- 
ury. And I do not believe it would do 
any good to go there. 

“With regard to the public lands, I found 
popular sentiment in favor of a revision 
of the Federal laws dealing with the public 
domain. The statutes under which the 
public lands are now being administered 
are antequated. Most of them have been 
on the statute books for over half a cen- 
tury and do not all apply to present-day 
conditions. The Interior Department is 
now engaged in making a comprehensive 
survey of public lands with a view of sub- 
mitting recommendations to Congress at 
its coming session for their complete re- 
vision. 

Tourist Travel Increased. 


“Another indication of the prosperty of 
the West is the increase in the tourist 
travel. During the first two days of the 
present week the number of tourists ar- 
riving at Denver exceeded any two days 
in the city’s history. Visitors to the na- 
tional parks are also increasing. For the 
first month of the present season there 
were Over 10,000 more visitors at the 
Yellowstone National Park than during 
the same period last year. Due to rainy 
weather the number of visitors to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park declined 
slightly in the early part of the season, 
but this loss will be more than made up 
later. 

“All of the bureaus of the Interior De- 
partment have bene reorganized with the 
exception of the National Park Service. A 
complete survey of this branch 
being conducted. Reductions 
than One-half have been made 


by more 
in fees 


charged for automobiles entering seven 
national parks. The fee at Yellowstone 
National Park in Montana was reduced 


from $7.50 to $3. It was cut from $5 to 
$2 at the Yosemite Park in California and 
from $2.50 to $1 in the Glacier Park in 
Montana. Other parks where these fees 
were decreased were Crater National Park 
in Oregon, from $2.50 to $1; the Mesa 
Verde National Park in Colorado, from 
$1.50 to $1; the Mount Rainer Park in 
Washington, from $2.50 to $1:, and the 
Sequoia Park, in California, from $2.50 
to $1. 

“These reductions in fees are expected 
to bring an even greater number of tour- 
ists to the parks. New methods of ad- 
ministration in practically all the national 
parks will be put into effect as soon as 
the present Survey is completed, that will 
improve the service to the public and re- 
duce the cost of accommodations, making 
them more accessible to the people.” 

Reports Sentiment for President. 

Discussing the national political situa- 
tion, Secretary Work declared that Presi- 
dent-Coolidge was stronger in the West 
now than he ever was and the East has 
not been in doubt. 

*The Republican party,” he said, ‘un- 
der his guidance has left its imprint in the 
hearts of the people of the West, who do 
the thinking and ultimately guide the 
minds of those entrusted with the coun- 
try’s affairs. There is no indication today 
in the wide Sweep of the West'of a Demo- 








At Minneapolis demand was less 
active and prices declined about 2 cents 
per bushel, cash grain selling at 59-68 
cents. At Milwaukee the market held firm 
and best grades sold up to 78 cents as a 
result of excellent demand for these grades. 
On the Pacific Coast best malting grades 
were also firm but exporters were less 
active bidders than earlier in the season. 
Choice shipping barley was quoted at the 
close of the week at $1.90 per 100 pounds 
and feed barley at $1.30 per 100 pounds. 
European markets were holding firm and 
new crop superior California barley was 
quoted in London ec. i. f. at $1.86% per 
100 pounds. Other qualities by sample 
were quoted from $2.06 to $2.28 per 100 
pounds c¢. i. f. 1925 California barley was 
quoted at $1.95-$2.17 per 100 pounds. 

The flax market held generally steady 
principally as a result of light offerings, 
but also because of the uncertainty as to 
the new Crop. Crop advices from the flax 
producing areas of both the United States 
and Canada were not altogether favorable 
and recent estimates indicate a reduction 
of nearly 3,000,000 bushes in the North 
American supply of flax this year. Argen- 
tine markets held generally firm and seed 
for August Shipment at Buends Aires was 


country. 


quoted at $1.85 per bushel. Argentine 
shipments were again heavy and totaled 
1,156,000 bushels for the week, of which 


352,000 bushels were to the United States. 


local | Commercial stocks in Argentina were given 


at 4,400,000 bushels, 


is now 
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cratic landslide. The nearest we will get 
to that is when the Democrats vote in the 
Republican primaries and the Republicans 
encourage them to do it. 


“Let it be remembered that the Repub- 
lican administration and Congress have 
brought order out of chaos to domestic 
and foreign affairs, repealed oppressive 
war laws, reduced the personnel of the 
departments, the public debt, restored pub- 
lic credit, eased the tax burden, eliminated 
thousands of useless offices, aided the rec- 
lamation farmers, employed labor, re- 
stricted immigration, provided bountifully 
for the veterans of all our wars, passed 
constructive tariff legislation, provided for 
refunding and payment of foreign debts 
to the United States, afforded honest pro- 
hibition enforcement, and brought to the 
land a condition of prospjerity beyond an- 
ticipation. No section of the country .is 
neglected in this distribution of Republican 
prosperity, for labor is fully employed and 
wages are higher in all industries than 
ever before. 

Says Farmers Rely on President. 

“The farmers of our country—especially 
in many of the far western States—know 
they can depend upon the President to 
do the wise thing in their behalf. There 
are 30,000,000 people who live upon our 
farms, and millions of others who depend 
upon the farmers for their business. These 
people know that the Republican party in 
attempting to still further benefit the 
farming class will take no step nor adopt 
any measure that will not permanently— 
not temporarily—be in the interest of all 
the p®ople. President Coolidge enjoys the 
faith of the farmers and what he does will 
be accepted as the act of a man who never 
resorts to trickery, but who always squares 
his conduct with the best interests of the 
people. 

“All farm organizations know that the 
President has for two years been studying 
the needs of agriculture and calling them 
in for discussion, in his insistent search 
for a remedy for conditions complained of, 
but disagreements among farmers’ repre- 
sentatives themselves have proven to be 
embarrassing. 

“Under the Republican tariff the tax- 
payers of this country have been saved 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in three years. 
Every one knows that if this sum had not 
been collected in customs, it would have 
been collected in taxes, and the wage 
earners of the country constitute the ma- 
jority taxpayers. This tariff, sponsored by 
the Republican administration and sup- 
ported by a Republican Congress, has 
visited unparalleled prosperity upon the 
country. It was but a few years back 
that the American people were staggered 
by the stupendous amount of the public 
debt. Few believed that this enormous 
debt could be liquidated, yet no nation 
within the history of peoples has made 
such a signal debt reduction as the United 
States has in the part six years. When 
the Republican Congress came into power 
in 1919, the public debt stood at $26,500,- 
000,000, and today it is little above $19,- 
509,000, a reduction of approximately $6,- 
000,000,000, and, it might be added, nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of this latter amount was 
chopped off during the past year. 


Credits Reductions to Republicans. 


“The American people understand inti- 
mately the benefits of tax reduction, and 
they understand, furthermore, that tax re- 
duction has become more or less a habit 
with the Republican party. 

“The revenue act of 1921 cut $640,000,- 
000 off the annual collection of taxes; the 
revenue act of 1924 lopped off another 
$472,000,000, while the revenue act of the 
present Congress still further reduce the 
yearly taxation by about $390,000,000. No 
one can appreciate this epochal accom- 
plishment more than the men and women 
of this country, who each year must pay 
annual levy to the Government. But this 
personal income tax phase is not all that 
has benefitted the average man and 
woman, for this administration can well 
point with pride to the elimination of the 
special taxes that formerly were paid by 
the theater-going public, the elimination 
of taxes on automobiles, estates and to- 
bacco, amounting to something like $80,- 
000,000. This has benefited the rank and 
file of our citizens throughout that part 
of the west through which I have re- 
cently traveled. 


Indian Farming to Be Studied 
By Agricultural Commission 


The appointment of an Agricultural 
Commission, whose duties will be “to ex- 
amine and report on the present condi- 
tions of agriculture and rural economy in 
British India; and to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of agriculture 
and for the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population,” has 
been announced in India, according to 
the Division of Regional. Information of 
the Department of Commerce. 


The commission has been charged par- 
ticularly with the following investigations: 
First, measures now being taken for the 
promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
research; second, existing methods of 
transportation and marketing of agricul- 
tural products and live stock; third, meth- 
ods by which agricultural operations are 
financed; fourth, main factors affecting 
rural prosperity and welfare. 





Permission Is Given Museum 


To Collect Ten Sea Lions 


Permission to collect 10 sea lions on the 
Quillayute Needles Reservation off the 
coast of Washington, has been granted to 
the Field Museum of Natural History of 
Chicago in order to complete itS habitat 
group, it was announced at the Bureau 
‘of Biological Survey of \the 
of Agriculture July 24, 
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Rains in Cotton Belt Drop in Grain Exports Analyzed 


In Commerce Department Report 


Said to Have Made 


Markets Stronger 





Future Contracts Up 22 Points 
in New York, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Re- 
view for Week. 


Too much rain in parts of the cotton 
belt and reports of the approach of 
tropical storm produced a firmer tone in 





‘ 


a 


the cotton market during the last week, 


the Department of Agriculture said on 
July 24 in its weekly review of cotton 
trade. 


The full text of the Department's review | 


follows: 
Yesterday’s Crop Reporting Board's re- 
lease indicating a 1926 crop of 15,386,000 


bales on the condition of 70.7, as of July 
16, had but little effect on cotton prices. 
The report, however, was considered a 


little larger than had been anticipated by 
the trade. 
that the hopper had become a real menace 


to the cotton crop this year in all but 
the northern edge of the Belt. The un- 
dertone of the market during the past 


week was firm, particularly durimg the lat- 
ter part of the week, when reports indi- 
cated too much rain in certain parts of 
the Belt, together with indications of the 
approach of a tropical storm. 

Future Quotations Advance. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange Oc- 
tober future contracts were up 22 points, 
closing at 17.51 cents, and on the New 
York Cotton Exchange they advanced 26 
points, closing at 17.39 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade future 
contracts closed at 17.41 cents, compared 
with 17.15 cents the previous week. 

A very moderate demand was reported 
for spot cotton for both prompt and de- 
ferred shipments, some reports indicating 
mills willing to make commitments for 
fall shipment, but on a basis os low as to 
be unattractive to sellers. The 10 spot 
markets reported a very quiet situation, 
with the average price of middling up 17 
points, clgsing at 18.10 cents per pound, 
compared with 25.15 cents on the corre- 
sponding day last season. A fair move- 
ment of low grade cotton was reported, 
with some transactions of such cottons 
quite sizable. 

Exports for the week amounted to 57,121 
bales, compared with 41,847 bales a year 
ago. Exports from August 1 to July 23 
amounted to 8,059,670 bales, compared with 
8,194,789 bales for the corresponding period 
in 1925. Figures include exports to Can- 
ada to June 30. 

Stocks on Hand. 

Certificated stock at New York on July 23, 
was 36,420 bales, New Orleans, 14,954; 
Houston-Galveston, 25,417; Savannah, 28. 
Total stocks, all kinds, New York, 51,242; 
New Orleans, 161,432; Houston, 287,150; 
Galveston, 198,995; Savannah, 26,059. 

New York future contracts closed July 
23: October, 17.51 cents; December, 17.41 


October 


cents; January, 17.47 cents; March, 
17.64 cents; May, 17.82 cents; New 
Orleans’ closed July, 18.28 cents; 
October, 17.39 cents; December, 17.25 cents; 
January, 17.25 cents; March, 17.36 cents. 
Chicago closed: July, 18.37 cents; Octo- 
ber, 17.41 cents; December, 17.20 cents; 


January, 17.30 cents. New Orleans, mid- 
dling spot cotton, 18.53 cents per pound. 


Cotton movement from August 1, 1925, 
to July 23, 1926, with comparisons: 
1926 1925 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 9,587,570 9,153,776 
Port stocks 539,145 266,091 
Interior receipts 11,668,766 10,134,400 
Interior stocks 884,912 170,236 
Into sight : ® % 
Northern spinners’ 
takings : * * 
Southern spinners’ 
takings . 4,849,183 4,432,902 


World's visible supply 


of American cotton 2,440,057 1,249,327 


*Not available. 





Hungarian Government 
To Combat Corn Borer 





The Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture 
has revived the “Edict of 1917". compelling 
all property owners to clean-up cornstalks 
and other surplus plant material in areas 
infested by the corn-borer, K. W. Babcock 
now engaged in ecological investigation in 
Europe for the Bureau of Entomology, 
has reported, it was announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture July 24. 


Receipts Aceregate $679,928 
From Leased Mineral Lands 








Receipts to the Government under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
during the month of May amounted to 
$679,928.98, according to figures just pre- 
pared by the General Land Office of the 
Department of the Interior. The receipts 
came from lands outside of Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves. 


Survey Habits of Wild Life 


Found in Yellowstone Park 








A survey of the distribution and habits 


of the different animals and birds in the 
Yellowstone National Park is now  be- 
ing made by Dr. Vernon Bailey of the 
U. S. Biological Survey in cooperation with 
the Sierra Club, it was announced at the 
Department of Agriculture July 23. 





Game Official to Give Tests. 


H. P. Sheldon, the new chief 
United States game warden, will leave 
Washington July 26 for Texas where he 
will hold examinations for 
States game wardens in Texas, it was an- 


oral 


Department ; nounced at the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
4 vey July 24 


The Government report stated } 
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Total Value of Products for Past Year. Said to 
Be Cut 50 Per Cent. 





A statistical analysis of the 50 per cent 
decrease in the exports of grains and grain 
products from the United States is made 
with the announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of figures covering June 
exports and those for the 12 months end- 
ing with June, 

It is shown that during the fiscal year 
just ended the value of exports of grains 
and grain products amounted to nearly 
$263,000,000, or somewhat less than half 
of that of the previous year. The bulk 
of this loss, or $207,000,000, was sustained 
by wheat while the loss in rye was $49,- 
000,000. This was due, as Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover pointed out in his re- 
cent statement on the decline in the favor- 
able trade balance of the United States 
to which wheat and rye contributed con- 
siderably, to much reduced crop of wheat 
and rye owing to the low yields per acre. 


Barley, WUSMSIS 2. icici ccvcwteapescce 
Barley, dollars 
Malt, bushels 
COP, NGMONS a occeus ‘ 
Corn, dollars ‘ be deei de SCS CEw KES. 
Cornmeal and flour, barrels 
Hominy and grits, pounds.. 
RE, OE 6 2A eed a hivgies Cokes 
Oats, dollars ; 

Oatmeal, pounds SO VEO NEE 
Rice, pounds jae Nee 
Rice, dollars 
Rye, bushels 
Rye, dollars 
Wheat, bushels 
Wheat, dollars 
Flour, barrels 
Flour dollars és eee 
Biscuits, pounds (unsweet, 
Macaroni, pounds 


Total value in 1,000 dollars.... 


= 


Exports of feeds fell off $8,000,000 in #—— 


value when compared with the preceding 
year, due mostly to declines in the exports 


of cottonseed cake (amounting to 43,000 


tons), linseed cake (47,000 tons), cottonseed 
meal (41,000 tons), mill feeds (14,000 tons) 


and hay (8,000 tons). The ‘amount of pre- 
pared feeds shipped during the past year 
was greater by 3,000 tons than that of the 
preceding year; this was the only feed 
showing an improvement over the preced- 
ing yéar. 

Feed Exports. 

Statistical details of the domestic ex- 
ports of feeds (as stated in short tons) 
during the fiscal year with comparisions 
with the preceding year were made public 
by the Department of Commerce as fol- 
lows: 

12 Months Endéd June 


1925 1926 
Hay : cae 25,412 17,725 
Cottonseed cake.... . 296,831 253,291 
Linseed cake. . . 339,730 288,954 


Flour losses from the preceding year's 
total were $28,000,000, and rice lost $3,- 
000,000. Gains were noted, however, in 
the case of corn, to the amount of $11,- 
000,000 and oats, to the amount of 
$10,000,000. 

Wheat Falls Off. 

Exports of wheat fell off 132,000,000 
bushels; rye, 37,000,000 bushels; flour, 
4,300,000 barrels, and _ rice, 47,000,000 
pounds. Increases in exports were recorded 
for oats to the amount of 2,000,000 bushels; 
corn, 15,000,000 bushels; hominy, 10,000,000 
pounds, and oatmeal, 50,000,000 pounds. 

The Department of Commerce. an- 
nounced the following table setting forth 
in statistical detail the exports of principal 
grain and grain products for June, with 
comparisons with June of last year, and 
also for the 12 months ended with June 
with comparisons with the preceding 12 


4 months: 


June 12 Months Ended June 

1925 1926 1925 1926 
667 1,352 23,653 27,182 
641 957 25,945 23,690 
504 363 25,379 23,594 
882 1,722 8,460 23,137 
1,126 1,532 10,629 21,371 
21 27 333 411 
1,636 1,831 16,556 26,690 
1,932 1,817 10,874 30,975 
1,049 917 6,242 16,193 
8,950 11,740 106,256 156,805 
2,573 1,955 74,602 27,588 
161 104 4,189 1,568 
1,622 1,082 49,909 12,505 
1,932 1,099 62,811 13,375 
7,070 8,074 195,490 63,189 
12,389 11,865 306,606 97,664 
820 667 13,896 9,542 
6,307 4,857 97,766 69,633 
1,000 1,077 14,166 14,743 
596 639 8,447 8,067 
25,262 22,773 534,792 262,896 
Cher Ol CARE.) .. ... cess 7,625 6,672 
Cottonseed meal.......... 145,855 104,961 
Linseed meal............. 9,833 5,629 
Other oll Meal... 6005 oe. 12,791 2,453 
pe ae ee eee a 4,393 3,117 
Screenings........ eee Tee 4,218 5,694 
Other mill feeds.......... 24,256 10,811 
Prepared feeds........... 15,944 18,899 
Total value in $1,000... 37,034 29,022 


Exports of hops during the year amount- 
ed to 15,000,00 pounds, a loss of 1,000,000 
pounds ‘from the preceding year’s export 
total. Cornstarch fell of 1,000,000 pounds, 
but other starches were exported to the 
amount of 16,000,000 pounds, or nearly 
four times the amount shipped the preced- 
ing year. Yeast exports were slightly 
higher, but those of baking powder showed 
a small loss. 

Following is the statistical statement of 
exports of these products for the fiscal 
year just ended with comparisons for the 
preceding year (stated in thousands of 


pounds and dollars, as announced by the 


<> Department of Commerce: 


12 Months Ended June 


1925 1926 
Ny, SU ov creo Nee eke R Sake ae Nee aw ewe ae cde oe eearece 16,122 14,998 
SD 5 5od 9.05 Cage TURN SARA EAS FERRERS eRe SORES 3,257 3,794 
Cornstarch, pounds .......... ee ee eee eee 209,865 208,463 
MUIRI I AMNEED ~ OUNEIIPIS 5 0055:5'4. 50: cya aan Odig:d Oe Ra AR Dane Rin bela b Sic gh’ 7,22 6,971 
Other starch, pounds......... PEE RT ER eee Ie ee 4,382 16,107 
COE I, ARI ao. 5 5nd a Ge wiwenees cc hes dees dese ad aewte 203 514 
ay I sci leot S, 5:5 0s oS 1 0054 SERRE RE ARR OPA ESOS EEE 3,119 3,575 
Ty, MUN eg asta n's cay Driva, Wisc MTNA TS BUD UN Ne OWA ae 3:4. YRS Sseretattaree’s 804 921 
Baking powder, pounds.... FR ee ney See eT TOT 4,275 4,084 
ee eg esa oa ek be Ren as both ELE ChE ARLES 1,628 1,500 








New Method Devised {Public Lands Opened 


For Testing Soils 





Lack of Nitrogen and Potassium 
Found by Application of Acid 
to Corn Stalk. 


A new method of testing corn fields, es- 


timated to be of great practical value, 
has been devised by G. N. Hoffer, patholo- 
of of Plant Industry, 


in cooperation with the Purdue, 


gist the Bureau 


Indiana, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the De- 


partment of Agriculture has just an- 


nounced. 
By this method, food deficiencies in the 
soil are detected by tests on the corn plant 


itself. ; 

The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

The corn plant writes an order for food 
when there is a shortage in the soil, and 
it writes in colors. G. N, Hoffer, patholo- 
gist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, cooperating with the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment’ Station, has 
solved the secret code in which the food 
wants are written. Wis method can be 
used in the field and requires but a few 
minutes. 

The test is made during the latter part 
of the growing season, after the ears are 
well developed. A stalk is cut and split 
open lengthwise. <A _ solution of sulphuric 
acid containing a few drops of what the 
chemists call “diphenylamine” is applied 
to the cut surface of the stalk. If the 
plant has had sufficient nitrogen the tis- 
sues will turn blue. If the plant has been 
starved for this food the tissues will be 
of a yellow-green color. 

A lack of potassium in the may 
be detected by examining the tissues at the 
nodes or joints of the stalk. If the tis- 
sues turn red when a solution of potas- 
sium thiocyanate is applied the soil needs 
potassium. The amount of red color indi- 
cates the relative amount available. 


soil 


In soils found to be acid in reaction, 
undersized or stunted plants indicate the 
need of phosphates, providing climatic 
conditions were normal during the season. 
On such soils both lime and 
can be profitably used. 


phosphates 


the 


survey 


Using these means of determining 
of the corn plant, a field 
was conducted in several States 


needs 


ef the? 


To Entry in Arizona 





Department of Interior Offers 
Portion of 21,110-Acre Tract 
for Homesteading. 





The opening of a portion of 21,110 acres 
of public lands in the State of Arizona was 
announced by the General Land Office of 
the Department of Interior on July 24. 
\ The date when World War veterans may 
file entries on the land will be announced 
by the register of the local land office at 
Phoenix, Ariz. All unentered lands after 
former service men have been given a 91 
day preference will be thrown open to the 
general public. 

The land to be offered for homesteading 
is located in Yavapai County, Arizona, only 
a small portion of which, 
4zand Office, appears to be 
available for entry under the general pub- 


according to 
the General 


lic land laws, the major portion being with- 
in the Prescott National Forest and also 


stock driveway withdrawal and = such 


lands will not be subject to entry under 
the general public land laws except: in 
case of valid adverse claims thereto ante- 
dating said withdrawals. 

The character of the land is reported as 
rolling and mountainous. Some timber is 
reported but no reference is made to its 
probable commercial value. Mining shafts, 
tunnels and other improvements evidence 
the presence of mineral deposits which 
was chiefly copper. There are a number 
of settlers in the township, farming being 
carried on in a small way. These lands 
are better adapted to grazing and mining 
than to any other industry. 





gS 
Corn Belt last fall. According to the re- 
sults many fields in southern Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio do not carry adequate 
supplies of available potassium for corn. 
Fields differed markedly in their rela- 
tive supplies of nutrients, and in many 
cases the effects of growing corn contin- 
uously was shown by a deficiency of either 
nitrates or potassium. 

The fact that the specific needs of the 
corn plant can be detected in this manner, 
says Mr. Hoffer, should make the method 
of great practical value 





Reclamation 


Receipts of Butter .’ 
Reduced by Heat; 


Advance in Prices 
; 





Weather Conditions, However, 
Also Curtail Market, Which 
Closes Easier on Weak- 
ened Demand. 





Butter prices were raised last week On 
the strength of reduced receipts due to 
hot weather at the markets, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated in its weekly 
review of butter markets July 23. 

The hot weather, 
tailed trade in the larger consuming cen- 
ters and made price advances difficult to 
maintain in spite of lighter receipts, it 


however, also cure 


was stated. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Review of the butter markets for week 
ending July 24: 
firm, closes easy. 


Butter market opens 


The butter markets for the week ending 
July 24 opened in a fairly firm position 
with prices on the majority of grades half 


cent higher than the close of previous 
week. The hot weather which prevailed 
throughout a large portion of the produc- 
ing section was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the improved tone of the 
markets. 

On the strength of hot weather, opera- 
tors began anticipating lighter receipts 
during the coming weeks and raised their 
asking prices. 

Buying demands during the first two 
days of the week was sufficient to main- 
tain the advance, but on Thursday less 
activity was noted and the Eastern mar- 
kets appeared no more than steady, while 
Chicago weakened and declined off a half 
cent on Thursday and another half cent 
on Friday. 

Conditions existing in the producing see- 
tions are considered of a bullish nature by 
many operators. 


Receipts Lighter. 


Statistics in so far as the receipts at 
the four markets were concerned also lent 
considerable strength to the situation. Re- 
ceipts of butter at the four markets for 
the first four days of the week under re- 
view were 14,422 tubs lighter than the 
corresponding period of the week previous 
but exceeded those of.a like period last 
year by 2,292 tubs. n 

These lighter receipts lessened the sup- 
ply of butter on the markets available 
for trading, but with the prevalence of ex- 
tremely hot weather in the larger con- 
suming centers, trade was curtailed con- 
sideratly and price advances were difficult 
to maintain. 

Factors of a bearish influence on the 
markets were mainly the continued heavy 
into storage movement at the four markets 
in spite of the lighter arrivals, The net 
into storage at the four markets for the 
first four days of the week were 3,567,799 
pounds as compared with 4,255,583 pounds 
for the corresponding days last week. 

In spite of the slight falling off in the 
storage increase the daily average for the 
week was about 890,000 pounds, which ex- 
ceeds the daily average for the compara- 
tive period last year by over 160,000 pounds 
per day. 

Production Increasing. 


Productions has shown the expected sea- 
sonal decrease with conditions in some sec- 
tions aggravated by extremely hot wéather 
and lack of moisture. Pastures in many 
regions were reported as poor and suffer- 
ing from drought although warmer weather 
favored growth wherever soil moisture 
was sufficient. 


The heat wave, which worked eastward 
over the dairy belt and was unseasonably 
warm, was well dissipated by general rains 
in the Northwest and Middle West States 
late in the week, although higher tempera- 
tures stil prevailed in the East. Production 
as reported by receivers on the markets 
and producing organizations showed de- 
creases from previous weeks. - 

The Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., and 
the American Association Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers reports on production 
forthe week ending July 17 showed re- 
spective decreases of 9.996 per cent and 3.7 
per cent from the week previous. 


National Conference~ 
On Poultry Planned 


States Invited to Send Delegates 
by Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 











A national conference on accreditation 
and certification work-in poultry will be 
held under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at West Baden, Indiana, 


August 2, it is announced at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
According to Dr. M. A. Jull, of- the 


Poultry Division of the Bureau, all States 
have been invited to send delegates to the 
conference which will provide the States 
with an opportunity to discuss their rules 
and regulations pertaining to this work, 

State rules have been worked out indé- 
pendently and it is desired to bring about 
greater uniformity between them, Dr. Jul 
explained. 

The general purpose of accreditation,=he 
said, is to improve the quality of breeding 
flocks so as to obtain better chicks, while 
the certification is designed to bring im- 
provements in egg production. x 





Wheat Imports Reported. 

Imports of wheat into the United Sates 
from Canada during the week ending Jub 
17, as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce July 24, totaled 125,000 bushels, all 
of which were destined for bonded niilis 
for grinding into flour for export. There 
were no imports last week. During the 
week ending July 18, 1925, imports were 
406,000 bushels. 
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Levies— 


Principle of Rex Adjudicata Rejected |Cost of Stock Fixed 
As Binding on Board of Tax Appeals| To Determine Gain 


From Federal Tax Ruling Authorizes Deduction From Income Re- 
turn of Allowance for Patent Exhaustion. 


Organization Classed as Edu- 
cational Institution in Deci- 
sion by General Counsel 
of Revenue Bureau. 


A club teaching handicraft work to its 
members, operating a sales department for 
the work of its members and nonmembers, 
has been held by A. W. Gregg, general 


counsel for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
under 


of 


enue, to be exempt from taxation 
Section 231 (6) of the Acts 
1921, 1924, 

Mr. Gregg’s ruling was made on a re- 
Specific case 


Revenue 


and 1926. 


quest for an opinion in a 


in which instance, he said, an examina- 


tion of its work and organization showed 
it to be entitled to classification as an edu- 
cational institution. 
The ruling follows in 
(V-29-2832. I. T. 2296.) 
A sales department 
inaugurated by the M Club at the 


of students who desired that the 
of handicraft made by them in the 
pursued at the club should be exhibited 
and sold. It therefore, decided to 
operate and charge 15 per 
cent commissions the sale of all 
articles made by members of the club. It 
was also decided that nonmembers desiring 
to sell articles of handicraft through the 
club should be charged cent com- 
missions. The sales room was intended to 
further the interest in handicraft by giv- 
ing the members of the club an 
tunity and place to sell their handiwork. 
The club to pass 
all articles for in the 
room. Up this department 
run by the treasurer of the club, and 
after January 1, 1922, one of the members 
took charge of the sales department. All 
eommissions the sale of articles are 
turned over to the club for use in paying 
running expenses of the club. 


The club has as its object the teaching. 
practicing, and encouragement of all kinds 
of artistic handicraft Regular 
courses are conducted in the following sub- 
jects: Dyes, making and decoration of 
lamp shades, basketry, history of art, 
etching, bookbinding, hand loom weaving, 
embroideries, metal and jewelry 
work, pottery, hook and braided rugs, re- 
pair and decoration of furniture. etching 
of glass, designing, rush seating, cane 
seating, split seating, leather work, spin- 
ning and carding, quilting, and colonial 
netting. These classes open to the 
members of the club. In addition to these 
classes it rents studios to artists and other 
persons interested in handicraft work, and 
such individuals also act as teachers in the 
club. A portion of the building 
rented to a shop. 


full: 


or sales shop was 
request 


articles 


was, 


a sales room 


for 


20 per 


assigns a “jury” 


placed sale sales 


1922 


to 


for 


work. 


laces, 


are 


is also 


Income Used for Running Expenses. 
The income from all sources is used for 
increase in equipment from time to time, 
which requires considerable expenditure, 
and for other running expenses. 

With respect 
from students for 
financial matters in 
courses handled 
mittee,” which committee decides 
year to the to be given 
secures the teachers and instructors. 
salaries or fees to 
the through 
following basis: A 
dollars per 


received 

the 
the 
com- 
each 
and 
The 
instructors are paid by 
the committee on the 
teacher charges 2x 
day, giving course 
week, one class in the 
and one class in the afternoon. 
is limited to five and 
of five the 
the course being x dollars. The club then 
receives x dollars from five students 
in the morning from 
students in the afternoon, which 
to the teacher This procedure 
towed in all classes except the bookbinding 
course, which and the 
limited that the 
of this own 
terms with the The club makes 
all clgsses_ self-sustaining, that the 
amount received from the students in each 
course equals the paid 
structor. 


to the moneys 
instruction, 
connection with 


the ‘class 


class 


are by 


as courses 


club 
his two 
days each morning 
The class 
the 


charge 


persons course 


consists lessons, for 


the 


and x dollars the 
is paid 
is fol- 


is so expensive 
classes 


“students 


in number 


class make their 
teacher 
sO 
amount the 


in 


All income received by the club is 
for the running expenses of the organiza- 
tion. No income may inure to any private 
stockholder individual. 

The facts presented indicate that 
operations of the organization come within 
the contemplation of section 231 (6) of 
the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926 


as an educational institution. 


used 


or other 


the 


Order in Bankruptcy Case 
Affirmed by Cireuit Court 


IN THE MATTER dD. 
BaNKrvuptT; Circuit Court 
SEcOND CircuiT. (No. 384.) 


OF OLIN GRAY, 


oF 


ALLEGED 
APPEALS, 


Upon petition to revise an order in bank- 
ruptcy, in the matter of Olin D. Gray, 
alleged bankrupt, Irving Bank—Columbia 
Trust Company. petitioner, entered in-the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit, affirmed the order. 

H. F. Williamson, for petitioner. 

William W. Pellett, New York, 
leged bankrupt. 


for al- 


Free Entry Is Accorded 
Imported Fish Sounds 


Certain merchandise described fish 
sounds, imported under the tariff act of 
1913 by Kwong Lee Chong & Co., of San 
Francisco, held by the United States 
Customs at New York to be free 
entry under paragraph 419 of the said act, 
as ‘fish sounds 


as 


is 
Court 
crude, dried, or salted for 
preservation only and unmanufactured.” 

The action of the collector in levying 
duty under paragraph 34, 1913 act s 
drugs, is therefore reversed in an opinion 
by Judge Wait 


Urrotest ram 2 


a 


courses | 


oppor- | 
upon | 


was 


MANUFACTURING 
Docker No. 


or UNION METAL 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS; 


APPEAL 
Co.; 
2524. 
A finding of fact of Tax 


Appeals is entitled to the presumption of 


by the Board 


correctness and, when introduced in a sub- 


sequent case, throws the burden of going 
forward on the opposing party, the Board 
of Tax Appeals said in the Appeal of the 
Union Metal Manufacturing Company. 
The doctrine of res adjuicata, the Board 
did not, under the Revehue Act of 
operate to make a finding of fact in 
involving 1918, as to the 
value of patents, conclusive to such 
fact in a case involving 1919. A deduction 
of a reasonable allowance for the exhaus- 
tion of several patents may be computed 
by applying the average life of the group 
to the aggregate March 1, 1913, value 


of all. 


held, 
1922 


a former case, 


as 


Facts and Opinion. 
The full text of the case follows: 
Jesse I. Miller, for the petitioner: 
for the Commissioner. 
Trussell, Littleton and Smith. 
Petigon to aside a deficiency of $4,- 
| 664.22 for 1919 and to establish petitioner's 
right to deduction for of 
patents. 
Findings of fact 
The petitioner was the owner on March 
1, 1913, of 11 which had cost $39,- 
325.41. On March 1, 1913, fair market 
value of all the patents was $135,000, and 


Ss. 


ft 
Crewe, Before 


set 


a exhaustion 


patents 
the 


the average remaining life of such patents 
All these pat- 
petitioner during the 


was 12 years 8 months of 
ents were owned by 
year 1919. 
Opinion—Sternhagen 
The 
similar 
patents to 


1919 
the exhaustion 
the Board 
Manu- 


petitioner seeks for a 
deduction 
that determined by 
for 1918 in Appeal of Union Metal 
facturing Co., 1 B. T. A. 395. 

In its petition it sets forth that the facts 
in respect of the patents are the same as 
those found in the earlier proceeding. This 
the respondent denied. 

At the the petitioner put 
evidence the stipulation which both parties 
had filed in earlier proceeding in 
which, among other things, it was agreed 
that some of the patents had a fair market 
value of $135,000 and a remaining 
10 years 5132 months. 

The petitioner also put in evidence the 
findings of fact in 


of commissioner's 


now 


for of 


hearing in 


the 


life of 


the prior 


60-day 


board's case 


and a cop) the 
notice for 1919. These were 
the respondent's objection. 
The respondent put in evidence the tax- 
payer's return for 1918 and the taxpayer's’ 
refund claim 1918, with supporting’ 
papers containing data in respect of the 
patents in question and showing their 
cost, dates and alleged value on March 1, 
1913. To all this evidence of respondent 
| the petitioner objected on the sole ground 
“that the doctrine of res adjudicata 
| cludes the introduction of this 
competent evidence upon this 
| This objection was overruled. 
Res Adjudicata Pleaded. 
The argument of petitioner's counsel is 
devoted to support that point that the 
value of the patents on March 1, 1913, and 
their remaining already 
formally adjudged by the board which may 


received over 


for 


pre- 
proof as 
appeal.” 


life are matters 
not be litigated de novo so as to lead to a 
| different determination of fact. The 
spondent argues that res adjudicata is not 
controlling and that, the petitioner 
has not proven the cost and value of each 
separate patent, no computation of exhaus- 
tion be made and no deduction al- 
lowed. 

To latter 
plies that the 
sufficient 


re- 


since 


ean 


this the re 
life 


statutory 


point 
total value and 
lo support the 
deduction of reasonable allowance. 

The argument the of the 
doctrine of res adjudicata is deserving of 
the most It an 
doctrine applied to 
proceedings unquestionably 
effect. That 
many cases cannot 

But it 
pediency, 
public interest pro- 
hibiting repetitious litigation and assuming 
the correctness of a 
dered than by persisting in the search for 
truth It 
absolute sanction circumstances 
if it does not fit 
invoked, its 
ignored. 


petitioner 
average 
are 
a 
to force 


as 
careful consideration. is 
has been 
with 
it 


questioned. 


ancient and 


judicial 
salutary is a wise rule in 
be 
is doctrine of 
belief that 


served by 


its nature a 
in the 


was better 


in 


devised 


ex 
the 


decision once ren- 


in each has 
in all 
the system 
limitations 


and accuracy case 
no 
in which 


not be 


and 
it is may 
No Judiciary Standing. 
This new 
special the Governmental system 
of settling disputes. With function 
all respects judicial as to such matters as 
of powers, it 
nevertheless, nominally the ju- 
dicial This was especially so un- 
der the Act of 1924, in effect 
when this hearing was had 
Designated by statute as a 
“an independent agency i 
of the 
“hear and 
membership 


board is a creature with a 


place in 
a 


in 


come within the confines its 


is, outside 





system. 
Revenue 


and 
execu 
with 
appeals,” 
through a appointed “solely 
on the grounds of fitness to perform the 
duties of the office,” it appeared to be the 
final arbiter of all appeals within its lim 
ited jurisdiction, for there 
provided of its determinations. 

All its involved 
the the Government 
income, estate and the 
Government was always a 


‘board”’ 
the 
Government” 


as n 
branch 


to 


tive 
duty 


a 
determine 


was no review 


cases disputes between 


and to 


profits, 


taxpayer as 
moribund 
The 


gift tax 


defendant. 


The questions were closely related ana | 


either 


or 


an 
taxpayer, 


error in fact law 
as to one of tax, 
affect the tax liability of many others so 
that it might itself in an ever- 
growing circle to bring about great injus- 
tice and distort the public revenue, Thus 
uniformity of which has always 
been’ regarded as a desirable achievement, 
could become an instrument of destruction 
of justice and defeat its own principal. 
If the perpetuation with such 
possible results can voided 
at the same time involving the system in 


or as to one 


year could 


project 


precept, 


of error 


he 


| 


found the facts and the parties, together 


without | 


confusion and inefficiency, no adherence to 
a doctrine should be permitted to prevent 
its avoidance. And certainly this must be 
so at least until it is clearly demonstrated 
by experience of this special tribunal that 
the doctrine is indispensable, Its necessity 
should not be assumed while the board 
is still at the threshold of its career. 


Principle Is Rejected. 


The doctrine of res adjudicata, the mat- 
ter adjudged, supposes the finality of the 
determination so that it may put an end 
to litigation of the same controversy. There 
is, howevem clear evidence in the 1924 Act 
itself that this was not the legislative in- 
tent while that statute was operative. 

Neither party was bound at his peril to 
exhaust his proof before the board. The 
remedy of trial before the board before 
payment was supplemental to the taxpay- 
er’s established remedy by suit in court 
after payment. 


This added 
avail himself of at his pleasure and to 
extent he might desire and still retain 
preexisting remedy in court. When 
sued in court the board’s decision had not 
the force of a judgment, binding unless 
reversed, but by section 900 (g), “the find- 
ings of the board shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the facts therein stated.” 

It was clearly contemplated that, so far 
as all the courts concerned, the 
board's decision and findings of fact should 
be res adjudicata but should merely 
prima facie evidence. If for any rea- 
the board's decision were founded in 
error, whether by inadequate trial or in- 
correct determination, correction could be 
made in the courts. 


remedy the taxpayer qould 
the 
his 
he 





were 


not 
be 
son 


Was it | 
a 


But was this the only method? 
by Congress that although 
party need not be bound by the board's | 
findings conclusive after inadequate 
presentation, the board itself must be for- 
ever prevented from examining the mat- 
There is no reason for such a theory. 

it expedient that there 
be but, one trial before the board | 
single issue and that the parties 
should abide the judgment in each case, 
this cannot support a system which would | 
make possible the protection of errors into 
other proceedings. 

Unwisdom of Application. 

The circumstances of this 
trate the unwisdom of the adoption of res | 
adjudicata. In the former case involving 
1918 there was presented to the board for | 
the first time the validity of the commis- 
sioner’s general practice as expressed in 
A. R. M. 209. 

From the standpoint of the public reve- 
nue it was more important that this ques- 
tion should be tested than that a precise 
valuation should determined as the 
basis for exhaustion of the patents. Hence, 
the facts were .stipulated not to the extent 
that the stipulation was conclusive, but 
as evidence, each party reserving the right 
to introduce further proof. 


recognized 


as 


ter? 
While 

should 

on a 


is most 





ease illus- 


be 


Upon this agreed evidence the board 





with numerous amici curiae, presented 
arguments on the issues of law. If there 
be doubt as to the application of res ad- 
judicata in the ordinary where an 
issue of fact is fully litigated, we should 
hesitant about applying it J 
stipulated for argument’s 


case 


be even more 
to thus 


sake. 


facts 


We conclude therefore that the doctrine 
of res adjudicata did not operate to estab- 
the value of petitioner’s patents as 
by the board in the former case. 
far this conflicts the de- 
in Gilllam Mfg. Co., 2 A. 272, 
that opinion is overruled 


lish 
found 


In so with 


mS. 


as 
cision 

At the trial the division left the 
door to a full: presentation of evidence by 
overruling objections and reserving 
rulings on others. Thus both parties were | 
aware of their opportunity and neither was 
Both introduced such evidence and 

given it full consideration. 

The data offered by the commissioner is 
sufficient (and there is nothing to impair 
it) to lead the 
formerly agreed upon, and we have there- | 
fore found fact that all the peti- 
tioner’'s patents owned on March 1, 1913, 
had an aggregate fair market value on 
that date of $135,000 
Entitled to Allowance. 


open 


some 


misled 


we have 


reasonably to valuation 


as a 


in the findings 
of fact formerly the board, the 
facts so found prima facie correct 
and served as evidence. Without more 
the petitioner had established its case, for, 
irrespective of the doctrine of ad- 
judicata, the board's findings are entitled 
to weight of the presumption of cor- 
rectness. 


When the taxpayer put 


madg by 


were 


res 
the 


The commissioner had the burden then 
of going forward and establishing the pre- 
ponderance. This he undertook to do but 
think without success. 

From the evidence 
the remaining life of patent on 
March 1, 1913, and, by adding the time 
remaining for all and dividing by the num- | 
ber of -patents, find an average re- 
maining life of 12 years, 8 months, a rate 
of exhaustion of 7.9 per cent, or an annual | 
deduction for this vear of $10,665. 

The respondent that deduction 
cannot be hence not | 
be allowed unless each patent is separately 
valued. If this it would ef- | 
fectively preclude, in many cases, the de- 
duction which the statute contemplates, 
for the difficulty of patent valuation gen- | 
erally would become impossibility. 

Congress is not to be supposed to have 
allowed deduction and at the 
intended method of computation 
available to deprive 
payers of the deduction allowed. The | 
statute expressly prescribes a reasonable | 
allowance, and this think met 
adopting the average method this 
stance, 

Judgment for the petitioner on the igsues | 
Redetermination of the deficiency 
made under Rule 50, on 15 ee 


we 


we have computed 


each 


we 


urges a 


computed and may 


were true 


an 
a same time | 
a so 


rarely as most tax: | 


by | 
in- 


we is 


in 


| raised. 
will 
notice, 


be 


| shares 


| $49,947.50. 


Made on Its Sale 


Board of Tax Appeals Grants 
Order of Redetermination 
in Protest Against In- 
come Levy. 


APPEAL oF CURTISS; Beard oF TAX APPEALS; 
Docket No. 2327. 
The cost of stock was determined by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, of 
w. for of 


determining gain on the sale thereof. 


in the appeal 


George Curtiss, the purpose 


of the case and full 


decision follows 


A statement 
of the 
Kenneth Taylor, for the petitioner. 
John D. Foley, for the commissioner. 
Before Graupner, Phillips and Trammell. 
This 
tion of a deficiency in income tax for 1918 
y 


is an appeal from the determina- 


,296.66. The deficienc 


in the amount of $1 
of commis- 
of 


on 


results from the refusal the 


sioner to accept value instead cost 


the 
sold 


as the basis for determining gain 


sale of stock acquired in 1914, and 


1917. . 
Finding of Fact—The taxpayer is an in- 


in 
dividual residing at Minn. 
About 1908, he became associated with 
Morgan J. McMichael and E. S. Warner 
in the Merchants Life and Casualty Corn- 
pany, a Minnesota mutual insurance com- 
pany writing accident health insur- 
ance, principally in Minnesota and Iowa. 
The taxpayer acted as an officer and di- 
rector of this company from 1910, through 
1917. 

The 
used 


Minneapolis, 


and 


and two associates 
funds building up the 
company. Approximately $44,000 was thus 
advanced prior to 1913, of which amount 
the taxpayer advanced one-fourth, or $1}, 
000. At the end of 1912, the company had 
12,041 policy holders and a surplus of $43,- 
924.26. Thereafter the number of these 
policy holders. remained substantially the 
same. At the end of 1913, the surplus 
had increased to $63,016.48. 


Charter Is Ameyled. 


On February 2, 1914, the charter of the 
Merchants Life and Casualty Company 
was amended to make it a stock company. 
A insurance company, under the 
laws of Minnesota, is required to have a 
paid-in capital of at least $100,000, and 
securities of that amount must de- 
posited with the Insurance Commissioner. 
In 1914, the minimum amount of stock 
required by law was issued in the form 
of 2,000 shares of the par value of $50 
each. This stock was issued for par to 
the original organizers of the company in 
the same proportion as that upon’ which 
they had advanced money to the company. 
The taxpayer received 492 shares, Mor- 
gan J. McMichael, 984 shares, and E. S. 
Warner, 492 shares. The remaining 32 
shares were issued as qualifying 
the directors. After the change to a 
stock company had been approved by the 
Commissioner of Insurance of Minnesota 
and the stock had been sold, the company 


taxpayer his 


their own in 


stock 


be 


shares 
to 


had a paid-in capital and surplus of $163,- | 


016.48 and about 12,000 policy holders, and 
it operated as a stock company, with the 
taxpayer, Morgan J. McMichael 
Warner officers. The cost 
of stock issued to the taxpayer 
1914, $35,000, of which $24,600 was 
paid in cash, and $11,000 by credit for ad- 
vances to the old mutual company. The 
taxpayer sold shares in 1917 for 
This amount was $14,347.50 in 
excess of the cost thereof to the taxpayer. 
The sale price was paid in three install- 
ments. The gain received 
from of in 1917, $652.31, 
in 1918, $10,134.47, and in 1919, $3,560.72 


and E. S&S 
of the 


as 


was 


these 


by 
sale stock was 

Opinion—Trammell: 
volves the question 
sented in the Appeal of Morgan J. 
Michael, 4 B. T. A. 


of redetermination will en- 


10-day's notice, under Rule 50. 
1926, 


same which was _ pre- 


Me- 


Order 
tered 
July 


be 
on 
<0, 


Water Colors Denied 
Entry as Art Works, 


Customs Levied Because of Fail- 
ure of Importer to Comply 
With Requirements. 


The proper requirements not having been | 


met for securing free entry of certain im- 
ported water color paintings, the 
States Customs Court at New York over- 
ruled a filed in the name of Mea- 
dows, & Cc 


The paintings, 


United 


protest 
Wye 


0 


the subject of this rul- 


ing, which were imported under the tariff | 


act 
the 
ad 

act, works 


of 1913, 
collector 


were assessed with 
the rate of 15 per cent 
under paragraph 376 of that 
ef art. The importers, in 
challenging this classification, 
for free entry under the provisions 
paragraph 651 of the same act. 

Waite, in denying relief to 
protestants in the present case, points out 
that the requirements for free entry 
not met 
to he 


duty 
at 
valorem 

as 


Judge 


and that, as this has been held 
a condition precedent to the privi- 
lege of free entry, the protest must be 
overruled. ‘ 

(Protest 950806-6503-22. 


Rulings in Nine Tax Cases 
Accepted by Commissioner 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on July 22 announced he had acquiesced 
in these decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals: ©. B. Barker, Docket No. 3583: W. 
L. Evans, Docket No. 3221; 
Docket No. 3222; Abraham Kins, Docket 
No, 6760: George $8, Mepham, Docket No. 
1981; Richard A. Noell, Docket No. 
George G. Scoville, Docket No. 2443; Helen 
Thorpe, Docket No. 4206; 
Edward E. Yoder, Docket No. 3220, 


Converse and 


492 
in | 


| termination 


| Tax Appeals held in 
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ax Administration 


Determination of Tax Deficiency 


Upheld in Case of Insurance Firm 


Question Before Board of Tax Appeals Involves 
Loss on Agreement W ith German Concern. 


APPEAL OF FineLity & Deposit Co. oF MARY- 
LAND; Boarp or Tax APPEALS; DocKET No. 
3503. 


The Board of Tax Appeals has jurisdic- 


tion of an appeal by a taxpayer from the 


determination of a deficiency, the sole ob- 


ject of de- 
that the defi- 
the Board of 
the Appeal of Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company of Maryland. The 
in the record was insufficient to 
enable the board to determine whether the 
tretament accorded by 
to certain payments 
correct or 
determination made by 
was therefore approved. 
The full text of the case 
Washington Bowie, Jr., 
petitioner. 
Benjamin 
missioner. 
Before 


which appeal is to 


by the 
should be increased, 


secure a 
board 
ciency 


commissioner 
the tax- 
and the 
commissioner 


the 
made 
incorrect 
the 


by 
was 


follows: 
Esq., for the 


Saunders, Esq., for the com- 


Graupner, Trammell, and Phil- 
lips. 

Taxpayer appeals the determina- 
tion of deficiency of $9,739.24, income 
and profits taxes for 1920, notice of which 
determination to the 
together with notice of an overassessment 
income and profits 1919 of 
$47,220.07. Taxpayer alleges certain errors 


computing and error in 


from 
a 


was sent taxpayer, 


taxes for 


depreciation, 


refusing to allow the taxpayer a deduction 


1 


| United States entered the 





taxpayer | 


This proceeding in- 


| of the 


by | 


contended | 
of j 


the | 


T. Jennings, | 


3223; | 





| deduction 
were 


for a reserve of $101,086.57, alleged to have 


| been established to meet claims then pend- 


ing against the taxpayer under bonds and 
policies outstanding in Germany and Aus 
tria. 

Findings of Fact. 

The taxpayer is a Maryland corporation, 
engaged in the business of writing surety 
and casualty bonds, with its principal of- 
fice in Baltimore, and is doing business, in 
all States of the Untied States and else- 
where. It was doing business in Germany 
and Austria in April, 1917, at the time the 
World War. 

Agreement With German Company. 

A part of its business in Germany and 
Austria under a agree- 
ment with a German plate-glass insurance 
company Known as the “Harmonia,” under 
which the taxpayer reinsured the said 
Harmonia to the extent of 50 per cent of 
its plate-glass insurance. 

This insurance agreement 
October, 1917. 

The taxpayer had included 
nual statement of December 
a part of its general $67,- 
382.06 to meet policy losses. in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, of which $40,000 was 
up to meet the liability under the 
Harmonia agreement. The taxpayer at 
the outbreak of the war had deposits and 
securities in such countries in excess of 
its liabilities and reserves for liabilities 
therein. In preparing statement of 
December 31, 1917, a part of the value of 
such foreign assets had been eliminated 
from the asset accounts by the taxpayer. 
The insurance examiner for the insurance 
department of the State of Maryland in his 
report eliminated from assets all property 
held by the company 
and at 


arose reinsurance 


expired in 


its an- 
Lit, a2 


in 
31, 


loss reserves, 


set 


its 


in enemy countries, 
the same time eliminated from the 
reserves set up by the company its liabili- 
in enemy The assets be- 
ing in excess of the liabilities, the net re- 
sult was to reduce the surplus of the com 
pany. 


ties countries. 


Reserve Declared Inadequate. 

about January 2, 1919, the 
payer received 4 communication from 
European director advising it of 

status of the Harmonia account and 
other liabilities for commissions, 
interest, etc., owing in Germany and Aus- 
tria. He that the 
of the Harmonia for plate-glass insurance, 
as of October 1, 1917, was 994,705.52 marks, 
of which 497,352.76 marks 
taxpayer. 
statements 


On or tax- 
its 
the 
ot 
certain 
advised 


loss reserve 


was the share 
He further advised that 
that this 
approximately 
of. plate glass 
it was estimated that 
the reserve inadequate by an even 
greater percentage. The taxpayer there 
upon, on or about January 2, 1919, set up 
on its books a reserve of $75,000, being 
500,000 marks at 15 cents per mark, the 
approximate rate of exchange then exist 
ing. This was on the statement 
of the company “Reserve for liquida- 
tion of foreign business.’ Subsequently 
this reserve to $101,086.57. 
At the year 1919, this re- 
serve continued at $101,086.57. 
Among the disbursements of the company 
for 1919 appears 


had shown reserve 
26 per 


was 


was 
cent 
constantly 


inadequate by 


and, as the cost 
rising, 


was 


carried 


as 


was 


of 


increased 


close the 


account 


an item “Expense ac- 


| count of liquidation of Foreign Business 


$210,040.07." 
At the close 
payer carried 


of the 


its 


year 1919 the tax 
upon account a reserve 
for losses arising under policies of fidelity 
and casualty of $2,076,852.19, 
which been recognized by the Com- 
missioner as «4 proper reserve for accrued 
losses in computing the taxpayer’s income 
for 1919. 

During the year 1920 taxpayer expended 
$89,924.19 in settlement of its foreign lia- 
bilities, which amount allowed 
by the Cammissioner in 
puting the definciency for that year. 
1921 it expended approximately 
and since that date has expended 
Such expenditures have 
charged by it against the reserve existing 
on 31, 1919. 

Allowable Depreciation. 

Depreciation allowable as a deduction for 
the year 1919 is $48,626.40, instead of $48,- 
220.15 allowed by the Commissioner. De- 
preciation allowable as a deduction for 1920 
is $49,599.67, instead of $48,984.40 allowed 
by the Commissioner. 

The original return filed 
paver for 1919 set out tax 
$130,199.57. The tax determined by 
Commissioner in deficiency letter 
$82,979.50, resulting in an overassessment 
of $47,220.07. ; 

OPINION (Phillips}—The facts which are 
relied upon taxpayer to 
jurisdiction in the bogrd are set out in the 


insurance 
has 


was as a 
com- 

In 
$13,000, 
other 


sums. been 


December 


tax- 
of 
the 


by the 
liability 


a 


the is 


by the establish 


findings. As to 1919, 1t appears that on 
the original return taxpayer computed a 
tax liability of $130,199.57, while the Com- 
missioner determined the liability be 
$82,979.50, resulting in an overassessment 
of $47,220.07. It clear that under 
tion 274 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
the board has no jurisdiction of the ap- 
peal so far as it relates | 1919 .Appeal of 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 

The chief assignment of error made by 
the taxpayer the refusal of the com- 
missioner, in computing the amount of 
increase in its reserves for 1919, to in- 
clude in the computation the “Reserve 
for liquidation of foreign business” in the 
amount of $101,086.57. On the theofy that 
this reserve was not set up the pur- 
pose of ‘meeting losses which had 
accrued, the commissioner has refused 
to allow it deduction 1919, but 
proposes to the amounts as deduc- 
having allowed $89,- 


to 


is sec 


is 


for 
policy 
as a in 
allow 
tions when paid, 
924.19 in 1920. 

It is taxpayer's contention that its net 
income and its tax liability for 1919, 
should be reduced and the overassessment 
for that year increased, at the same time 
increasing the net income and ‘the defi- 
for 1920. Since we have no juris- 
to determine the question to 
1919, the sole question for consideration is 
whether the net income and, consequently, 
the deficiency determined by 
sioner for 1920 be 
disallowing the 
of the amount 
sioner. 


ciency 
diction 


as 


the commis- 
increased by 
in that 
the 


should 
deduction 
allowed 


yeu 
by commis- 
Reserve For European Losses. 
reserve of $75,000 in Jan- 
1919, appears to have for the 
of meeting the reported 
its European mpnager to exist as a 
result of the agreement with the Har- 
monia Company. This agreement had been 
into in 1912, and terminated in 
1917. The greater part of the 
losses arising under that agreement had 
been reported to the taxpayer prior to 
the declaration of war, and in 1917, as a 
part of its general reserve, it had 
set aside $40,000 meet its obligation 
under this agreement. The insurance ex- 
aminers, however, had seen fit to elimi- 
nate from taxpayer's assets and liabilities 
all assets owned and all liabilities 
in enemy countries. The loss 
$2,076,852.19 carried by the 
the of the year 1919, 
pear have included any amount for 
policy losses incurred in enemy coun- 
tries. In such circumstances the taxpayer 
doubtless justified in setting up 
separate reserve for such losses. The 
serve which was carried on its books 
the close of 1919, not $75,000, 
originally set up on the basis of the in- 
formation from its European director, but 
$101,086.57. In the meantime it had paid 
out during the vear 1919, according to its 
statement of receipts and disbursements, 
$210,04Q07 as “Expense account of liquida- 
tion of foreign business.” We do not 
know what part of such sum was paid to 
the Harmonia Company. If the taxpay- 
er's theory to be accepted, we must 
assume that no part of this sum was paid 
to that company, although the letter from 
the European manager that 
final settlement with that company 
be made in 1918. 


The 
uary, 


set up 
been 
purpose losses 


by 


entered 
October, 


loss 


to 


owed 

reserve of 
taxpayer 

does not 


at 
close ap- 


to 


was a 
re- 
at 


was as 


is 


States the 


is to 


Determination Accepted. 

There is no convincing testimony in the 
record that the reserve for the liquidation 
of foreign business existing at the close of 
1919 was to meet policy losses, as claimed 
by the taxpayer, and was not a reserve to 
cover the expense finally winding up 
taxpayer's affairs in.Europe, as contended 
by the Commissioner, or to show that the 
payment of $89,924.18, made during 1920 
and charged against such reserve, was for 
policy losses occurring and reported prior 
to 1920 and which should properly have 
been the subject of reserve in prior 
years. The record is insufficient to enable 
to determine that the treatment ac- 
corded this payment by the Commissioner 
is incorrect and for that reason his deter- 
mination must be accepted. 

Both parties to appeal have pro- 
ceded on the theory that, under the Reve- 


reo 


of 


a 


us 


the 


| 


Bankruptcies 
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Horticultural Board 
Directed to Pass 
On Plant Imports 


Practice of New York Customs 
Officials Extended to All 
Ports by Treasury De- 
partment Order. 


qe ° 

The Treasury Department, in an order 
announced July 24, directed that methods 
of handling plants and plant. products 
found in incoming passenger's baggage, 
now in effect at the New York Customs 
House, be employed at all customs ports of 
entry. 

The order, it was announced, represents 
another step in the cooperative measures 
being worked out: between the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Agri- 
in dealing with importations of 
plants and plant products. 
authorities New York have 
for some time submitted plants and plant 
products, found in incoming passenger's 
baggage, to representatives of the Federal 
Horticultural Board. If the Board's agent 
permits the articles to be landed, they are 
so marked; in case the plants plant 
products are found objectionable, the 
Board's agent ¢gkes possession of them. 

The Treasury Department advised the 
New York Customs House in a letter that 
the arrangement practicable and en- 
tirely the Department of 
Agriculture, which the HorticuJtural 
Board is a it desired, the letter 
said, that the practice be made general. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

The Department duly 
ter of June 8, 


culture 


Customs at 


or 


was 
satisfactory to 
of 


part, and 


received let- 
1926, in regard to cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Agriculture 
in regard to plants and plant products 
found in passengers’ baggage 

You report that 
products arrive 


your 


when 
in passengers’ baggage 
they are submitted to the representative 
of the Federal Hérticultural Board who 
usually meets incoming steamers from 
abroad, and if permitted to be landed the 
representatives endorses the passenger 
baggage declaration ‘‘Passed by F. H. B.” 
and that if the plants and plant products 
are prohibited the representatives. takes 
possession of the same. 

You further*report that if the represen- 
tative of th@® Federal Horticultural Board 
is not present on the pier, the plants and 
plant products are held on the wharf and 
the customs inspector notifies the repre- 
sentative of the Federal Horticultural 
Board that they have been retained. 

The Department in receipt of a let- 
ter dated the 9th instant from the Fed- 
Horticultural Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, express- 
ing its appreciation and approval of the 
practice prevailing at your port, and re- 
questing that the practice at your port 
be followed at all ports of entry through- 
out the country and as the Department 
recognizes that there should be coopera- 
tion in this matter hetween customs offi- 
cers and the Department of Agriculture, 
this letter will circulated for the in- 
formation and guidance of customs offl- 
cers throughout the United States. 


plants or plant 


is 


eral 


be 


nut Act of 1918, the net addition to a re- 
serve for losses under fidelity and casualty 
policies is properly deductible. In our 
discussion we assumed, without de- 
ciding that this assumption is correct. See 
Laws of Maryland, 1914, Chapter 631. 
From a casual examination it would ap- 
that the reserve for outstanding 
required under such law in- 
an amount réasonably sufficient to 
well as the 
The evi- 


have 


pear 
losses 
clude 
cover 


is to 


probable expenses, as 


probable payment in each 
dence submitted in this apepal, however, 
is insufficient to establish that the 
ment made in 1920 was such that it should 
have been reserve which 
was properly set up in a prior year. 

It was stipulated that certain errors had_ 
been made in the amounts of depreciation. 
This stipulation included in the find- 
ings of fact. 

The proceeding, so far as relates to 1919, 
is dismissed and an order will 
accordingly. The deficiency for 1920 should 
be recomputed with the 
stipulation concerning depreciation. Order 
of redetermination will be entered on 15 
days’ notice, under Rule 59. 

July 20, 1926. 
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Administrative Rulings. 
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BOARD OF TAX APPEALS: Jurisdiction: Determination. 


That Deficiency 


y Should Be 
The board has 


Increased. 
jurisdiction of an appeal by the taxpayer from the determination 


of a deficiency, the sole object of which appeal is to secure a determination by the 
board that the deficiency should be increased.—Appeal of Fidelty & Deposit Co. of Md. 
‘Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1890, Col. 5. 


EVIDENCE: 
Where evidence 
determine whether 


in record 
treatment 


reviewed 
accorded 


by 


by 


Sufficiency: Commissioner's Determination. 


Board of Tax Appeals was insufficient to 


the Commissioner to certain payments 


madé by taxpayer was correct or incorrect, held determination made by Commissioner 
must be approved.-—Appeal of Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (Board of Tax Appeals.}— 


Index Page 1890, Col. 5. 
DEDUCTION: Exhaustion of Patents. 


A deduction of a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion of several patents may 


be computed by applying the average life of the group to the aggregate March 1, 


1913, 


value of all.—Appeal of Union Metal Man’f'g. Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 


1890, Col. 2. —— os 


RES ADJUDICATA: Conclusiveness as Between 


The doctrine of res adjudicata did 


to make a finding of fact in a former case, involving 


not, 


1918 
under 


and 1919. 
the Revenue 
1918 


Act 
the 


of 


1924, 
value of 


operate 


as to patents, 


conclusive as to such fact in a case‘involving 1919.—Appeal of Union Meial Man'f'g. Co. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)}—Index Page 1890, Col. 2. 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS: Finding of Fact: Presumption of Correctness. 
A finding of fact by the board is entitled to the presumption of correctness and, 


when introduced in subsequent 
opposing party.—-Appeal of Union Metal 
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The cost of steck determined for the purpose of determining gain on the sale 
thereof.—Appeal of Curtiss (Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1890, Col. & 
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AND 


National. Defense 


Italy Extends Aid 
To Trade Aviation 
In That Country 


Government Subsidies 
Granted to the Societa 
Italiana Servini 
Aerei. 


Are 


The Italian Government is making active 
to of 


commercial aviation in Italy and is extend- 


‘efforts stimulate the development 
ing aid in the form of both passenger and 
have 
of 


ad 


to which 


to 


companies 
that 
to 


mail subsidies 


been formed develop method 


transportation, according consular 
vices to the Department of Commerce from 
Rome. 

The 
was inaugurated at Trieste April 1, 1926, 
the 


Ss. 


first commercial air line in Italy 


Societa Italiana Servini Aerei 


A.) 
and 


when 
@. I. 


Trieste 


began operations between 


Turin, with stops at Venice 
I, 


other 


and Pavia. Up to June the company 


maintained flights every day, but 
on that date daily flights were instituted. 
A. 


the “C-N-T-1” type, with three motors each, 


tne &. I. 8. operates hyalroplanes of 


built in the shipyards of the Cosulich Co. 
at Monfalcone. The number of planes has 
been increased from four to eight. 
During the first two weeks of April the 
first fortnight of operation—sixteen trips 
were made (eight Trieste-Turin and eight 
return); and 85 passengers were carried in 
both directions. A total of 386 kilograms 
of merchandise and 173 kilograms of mail 


were carried. From the 15th to the 30th 


of April, 15 trips were made, 64 passengers | 


were carried, and 335 kilograms of mer- 
chandise and 46 sacks of mail were trans- 
ported. 

The Government has granted the 8. I. 
S. A. both mileage and mail subsidies the 
consular report states. The mileage sub- 
sidy is figures at 11.44 lira for each kilo- 
meter of actual flight and for a maximum 
of 328,000 kilometers yearly. Such a 
subsidy is equal to 50 per cent of the cost 
for kilometer of flight, which the 
ernment the aviation company 
agred upon 22.88 per kilometer. 
The scheduled trip Trisete-Venice-Pavia- 
Turjp is considered 575 kilometers long, so 
that on each trip the company receives a 
mileage subsidy of 6,578 lira. 

The for the transportation of 
mail fixed at 500,00 lire yearly, 
for which the company has agreed to carry 
a quantity of mail not to exceed 28,500 
kilograms a year. For any mail carried 
in excess of this amount the company will 
receive additional allowance of 15 
for each kilo of home mail and 25 lire for 
each kilo of foreign mail. 


a Gov- 


and have 


as lira 


subsidy 
has been 


an lire 


In addition to the foregoing subsidies, 
the Government has granted to this com- 
pany the exemption of customs duty, com- 
munal tax, and sales tax on gasoline and 
lubricating oils used for the scheduled trip 
Trieste-Turin and return, as well 
exemptions of minor 


as other 
importance, such as 
stamp taxes, registration fees, ete. 

The 
Aerea 


Societa Anonima di Navigazione 
of Genoa was founded for the op- 
egition of the commercial line Rome-Genoa- 
Barcelona (Spain), but pending a full agree- 
ment with the Spanish 


Started an air route 


Government, has 


from Genoa to Ostia, 
near Rome, thence to Naples and Palarmo, 
and return. This company has 3 Dornier- 
Wall hydroplanes built at Marina di Pisa. 
Each machine has two Jupiter motors of 
450 h. p., and 10 


passengers. 


a cabin accommodating 

In consideration 
covered this 
Genoa-Barcelona, has 
granted them subsidy than that 
granted them a higher subsidy than that 
paid for of actual flight 
during the first 4 years of operation, ac- 
aording to the report. During 
the following three years it will be reduced 
to 13 lire per kilometer and 
years following to 12 
The average subsidy 
cent of the operation 
been agreed upon 
kilometer of flight. The route is considered 
to be 1,050 kilometers long i. e. Rome- 
Genoa 400 kilometers, and Genoa-Barcelona 
650 kilometers. The subsidy will be al- 
lowed for a maximum of 540,000 kilometers 
flown yearly. 

The subsidy the transportation of 
mail has been fixed at 300,00 lire yearly, 
for which the company has agreed to carry 
4,250 kilograms of mail quarterly, or 17, 
000 kilograms yearly. Mail 
excess of that figure will be paid for at 
the rate of 15 lire per kilogram for do- 
mestic mail and 25 lire per kilogram for 
foreign mail. 

For the transportation of officers and 
Government employes the company allows 
a reduction of 50 per cent of the regular 
cost price of the ticket. <A reduction of 
10 per cent is granted mutiliated war 
veterans and members areo clubs and 
fiying associ: 


of the 
company 
the 


high 


longer 
the 
Government 


route 


by line 


for 
a 


each kilometer 


consular 


three 
kilometer. 
at 50 
price, 


26.20 


for the 
per 
figured 


cost 


lire 
is per 
which 


has lire per 


as 


for 


carried 


to 
of 


Import Excess Continues 
In Japan’s Foreign Trade 


Preliminary returns of Japanese trade for 


the first 10 days of July show exports of \ 


49,500,000 yen and imports 
yen, according to cable 
ment of Commerce from Acting Commer- 
cial Attache Butts at Tokyo. This con- 
tinuance of the excess of imports into the 


of 56,800,000 


a to the Depart- 


second half of the year is considered an 
unfavorable 
economists. 


factor by some 


Stocks of commodities in warehouses in 
Japan were valued at 515,500,000 yen at 
the close of June, compared with 514,700.,- 
000 yen on May 31. The. most important 
changes during June were increases in do- 
mestic and foreign rice, cotton textiles, 
wovlen textiles, Indian raw cotton, cocoons 
and machinery in wheat, 
beans, silk raw cotton, 
raw and refined sugar, woolen yarns and 
hosen rice 


and declines 


yarns, American 


in’ 


Japanese | 


WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


| 





| of Chilean 
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Secretary Wilbur to Join 
Fleet for Alaskan Cruise 


[By Telegraph.) 

Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, July 24 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, announced 
today, that he will leave the summer 
White House Juty 26 for Seattle, arriv- 
ing there July 30, to join the fleet on 
cruise to Alaska: There, he and Admiral 
Hughes will inspect the results of the 
40,000-acre aerial survey undertaken by the 
Naval Air Service. 

The remainder of Wilbur's itinerary on 
the west coast was announced as follows: 
teturn from Alaska to Francisco, ar- 
viving August 16: leave San Francisco 
August 26 San Pedro. 

Mr. 
taking 
was Ww 
Navy. 


San 


for 
Wilbur stated 
the fleet 

maintain 


in 
Coast 
in the 


‘ ‘ 
that his purpose 
the Pacific 

interests 


along 


public 


Synthetic. Product 
Cuts Market for 
Chilean Nitrates 


World Consumption in 1925- 
26 Is 2.077.000 Long Tons, 
Against 2.350.000 Tons 
in 1924-25. 

Production ot eptnathe nitrogen in Ger- 


many has reduced the world consumption 


nitrates and forced down Chile 
nitrate prices, the Department of Agri- 
culture points out in a statement July 24. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
World of 
for the June 30, 


2,077,000 


consumption Chilean nitrates 
1926, totaled 
2,350,000 
tons for the preceding year, according to 
trade reports forwarded from 
mm. A. 


missioner. 


year ended 


long tons against long 


London by 


Foley, American Agricultural Com- 
The 1925-26 figure is the lowest 
Since 1921-22. 

Practically all important consumers ex- 
Egypt 
cent to 


cept Germany and reduced their 


orders from 7 per 34 per cent 


in 1924-25. 
Consumption in the United States dropped 
12 per cent. France registered the heaviest 
relative decline of 34 per cent. 


below the amounts consumed 


As a 
Chile as of Juiy 1 were estimated at 1,227, 
000 long against 856,000 long tons 
on the same date last year. Of the 1926 
stocks, 1,050,000 long tons were unsold on 
July 1. Stocks outside Chile including 
quantities afloat as of July 1 were esti- 
mated at 449,000 long tons against 353,000 
long tons last year. 


tons 


| - Production in Chile has been obliged to 











& 


conform to the reduced demand, the June, 
1926, output being estimated at about 
160,000 long tons, against 230,000 for Janu- 
ary, 1926. As the end of the vear approach- 
ed, prices for delivery over the period June 
1-September 30 ranged from $4.43 to $4.59 
per quintal of 220 pounds, f. a. s. Chile, for 
ordinary, basis 95 per cent quality. 

24 cents per 
period of 1925, 
1926, only 46,000 
of at the 
1-August delivery, 
of socalled “new 


Those prices were 
quintal under the same 
but by the end of June, 
long tons had 
above terms for June 
bringing total sales 
nitrate for 1926-27 up to only 237,000 long 

against 1,038,000 long 
Same period of last year. 

Prices from October 1 to December 
1926, range upward from $4.64 to $4.78. 
For the period January to May, 1927, t 
price has been set at $4.80 per quintal of 
220 pounds, ordinary, 95 
quality, f. Chile. 


about 


been disposed 


tons tons for 


31, 


basis per cent 


a5 RB, 

The nitrate industry places considerable 
weight upon increased production of 
synthetic nitrogen as an important reason 
for decreased consumption of the Chilean 
product. Lower prices for the synthetic 
product in Germany forced the June cut 
of 24 cent per quintal on Chilean nitrate, 
& move on the part of producers to meet 
competition without aid from the Chilean 
Government in 
taxes. 

The 


the form of lower export 


government is being urged to out- 


result of the slow sales, stocks in, 


the | 
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‘Henry Knox Eulogized as Soldier and Statesman 








line its policy regarding nitrate as a basis 


upon which exporters may transact future 
business, 
cently with representatives of leading im- 
porters with a view toward 
sales terms of greater 
industry. 


arriving 
advantage to 


ut 
the 


Exhibit of Inventions 


To Be Held in London 


Department of Commerce Advised 
Exhibition Will Be Held 

October 13 to 23. 

The British Institute of Patentees is 
organizing the Second International Ex 
hibition of Inventions to be held in Central 
Hall, Westminster, London, S. W., Oc- 
tober 13-23, 1926, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Charles E. Lyon at London. 
The purpose of the exhibition as stated 
in the prospectus of the organization is to 
stimulate trade and commerce and to bring 


together the inventor, manufacturer 
financier, 


and 


It is hoped by the institute that, by this 
means an opportunity will be offered to 
inventors to dispose of their patent rights 
while manufacturers and promoters of in- 
ventions will be able to 
advantages of new 
pective purchasers. 


demonstrate the 
inventions to pros- 

The exhibition is open to all, 
who wish to exhibit with 
disposal of their patent 
granting of licenses, 
the institute. 
muy. be 
hibitors 


but those 
view to the 
rights or the 
must be members of 
stands and service 
obtained at specified rates, Ex- 
of inventions on the market will 
permitted to sell from the stands: 
Prizes and awards are also offered for the 
best exhibits. 


a 


Space, 


he 


Conferences have been held re- 
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By Seer 


Address by Mr. Davis 


Delivered in Maine 


Cites Preparedness Plans of First 
Secretary of War as Ex- 
ample of Foresight. 


Tribute to Henry Knox, the first Secre- 
tary of War of the States, 
paid Dwight F. the present 
Secretary of War, in an address on the 
Revolutionary War general, delivered at 
Thomaston, Me., on July 24, in connection 
with exercises of the Knox Memorial Asso- 
ciation. 

Not only did Secretary laud the 
prowess as & soldier of the man who first 
held the office in which he now 
but also expounded his merits as a states- 
man and industrial leader. 


United 
Davis, 


was 
by 


Davis 


serves, 


spite of General 
the 


In Knox's leadership 
in period, Secretary 
Davis said it was not “until after the revo- 
lution that the full measure of Henry 
Konx’s courage and clearness of 

After the revolution 
made the sucessor to General 
Washington, and, Secretary Davis brought 
out, as commander-in-chief of the forces, 
was in charge of the disbandment of the 
Colonial Army, 


revolutionary 


vision 
was shown. General 


Knox was 


It was then that he became Secretary of 
War and the army dwindle to 
men, and subsequently by act of Congress, 
to 80 men. He then evolved a *prepared- 
ness program,” in the form of a universal 
militia system. 


saw 700 


“Knox was not a militaritst,” Mr. Davis 
said; “he merely wanted to assure the 
future safety of that nation which he and 
his comrades in arms had helped to build.” 


Text of Mr. Davis’ Address. 

The full text of Secretary Davis’ address 
follows: : 

Today, 176 years since his birth, we are 
met to do honor to the memory of Henry 
Knox, patriot, soldier, 
and industrial leader. With great respect 
and veneration, his latest successor in of- 
fice comes to pay tribute to our first Sec- 
retary of War and to emphasize the deeds 
noble life, possibly too little stressed 
American history. 


pioneer statesman 


a 
in 

We see Knox, a bookseller of Boston, an 
obscure Colonial figure just prior to our 
Revolution. Selling volumes in a_ fash- 
ionable shop opposite Williams Court, he 
was Known in the community only as one 
of the merchants of the South End. But 
he seemed to possess one trait of char 
acter which differentiated him from hia 
felolws; we may call it forethought civic 
interest or high patriotism. Perhaps it 
Was a combination of all of these. At any 
rate, Henry Knox had somehow preparea 
himself for high service. Not only had he 
long been a member of the “‘Artilléry Com- 
pany of Boston,” engaging in its drills and 
practices and rising to second in command, 
but he had taken time to read and study 
those books upon his shelves which re- 
lated to the art of war and science of 
engineering. In short, he had been will- 
ing to give of his strength and energy to 
his country loog before his country called 
him. 

When that solemn 
equivocally threw 


crisis came, he un- 
his whole-souled efforts 
on the side of the patriot cause, notwith- 
Standing the fact that his recent bride 
was a member of a prominent Royalist 
family and that he had received alluring 
offers from the Tory side. 


Recalls Bringing of Cannons. 

We picture him next when Washing- 
ton, the new Commander-in-Chief, arrived 
at the Boston Siege to digcover that there 
existed a lack of everything needful 
camping. In his concern, his eve 
with pleasure and gratification 
well-planned fortifications whose construce- 
tion had been supervised by the young 
officer of the “Ancient and Hgnorable Ar- 
tillery Company." However, both Wash- 
ington and Knox realized that fortifica- 
tions alone would be unavailing and that 
resistance to the 
gether if cannons 


for 
rested 


Crown must cease 
could not be obtained. 
It was then that Knox conveived the dar- 
ing scheme of bringing over the moun- 
tain snows of New England the captured, 
idle guns of Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 
We have heard of the hardships and ob- 
stacles which beset his train of weapons, 
as with barges and ox-teams he toiled to 
reach General Washington in time to make 
the siege reality. To the amazement 
of all, even himself, Knox arrived near 
Boston with brass and iron guns 
early as January 18. The result 
pluck and enterprise was 
incipient revolution and made 
later the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights—a threat which caused the pacific 
withdrawal of the enemy. 

As a colonel and the chief 
artillery, he aided his commander-in-chie! 
with every attention to thesefficient use of 
his arm of the service. Particularly in 
that dark hour before Trenton and Prince- 
ton, when General Washington was all 
but forsaken by officers and men, Henry 
Knox was present with his skill and de- 
termination. We find him, that raw, sleety 
night on the Delaware, personally embark- 
ing his artillery, supervising its passage, 
bearing discomforts with his men and in 
the morning taking a signal part in the 
capture of the Hessians. It was shortly 
after this daring exploit that he was re- 
warded for his previous two years’ gal- 
lant and unbroken service at the front, 
by being commissioned a brigadier general. 

Crossing of Delaware Cited. 

The crossing of the Delaware is but an 
instance of the fine part he played 
throughout the entire Revolution. As a 
physical factor in the fight for freedom, 
he was indispensable; as a moral support 
he was outstanding. The of 
his rare efficiency with his good cheer 
brought Washington and the Conti- 
nental Army helpful impulses which no 
other single individual seemed to supply. 
Knox, surrounded by petty jealousies and 
discouraging clamor, kept his. twinkling 
steadfastly turned toward an. early 
peace and his faith\serenely in his leader. 


alto- 


a 
55 as 
of such 

to the 
possible 


a boon 


army's 


combination 


to 


eves 


upon the | 


etary of War at Memorial Exercises | 


> 
Possessed of a sincere religious sense, he | Reealls S 


; ever 








| pathetic figure. 





»which 


brought constancy, cheerfulness and an 


unswerving belief in final success, as a 


buoyant support to the souls who 


achieved our independence, 


great 


I might recount at 
soldierly feats of this officer 
campaign, with which deeds 
less familiar; but 
moment review a period of his 
frequently told to posterity—one perhaps 
richer in meaning to us. For, paradoxical 
as it may seem, it was not until after the 
Revolution that the full meagure of Henry 
Knox's courage and: clearness of 
At the of that war we 
major general and first suc- 
his great leader who had gone 
Vernon. 


some length the 
battle and 


are 


in 
we 
let 


more 


or instead, us for 


life 


a 


less 


vision 
was shown. end 
find him 
cessor to 
to Mount 

As commander-in-chief of the forces, 
Knox found himself in charge of the dis- 
bandment of the Colonial Army, which was 
taking place regardless of the necessities 
for protection to the country. He saw 
his dwindle to 700 mgn, while the 
Indians, unimpeded on our borders, were 
taking annual toll of of 
of settlers. During this unpro- 
tected time, he was shocked to see Con- 
gress reduce the army to the small figure 
of 80 men. Such radical and inappro- 
priate step, so widely at variance with his 
previous recommendations for military 
and an arsenal at Springfield, 
threw him into the deepest appre 
the safety future of our 
infant republic. Seeing frontiers 
bared to a merciless inviting 
disaster by their ver) he forth- 
with bent his energies securing 
some of national defense 


a 


force 
an hundreds 


lives our 


a 


a 
academy 
Mass., 
hension for ind 
our 
and 


weakness, 


enemy 


toward 
sort 
Protective Measures Devised. 


By the time he became of 
War, he had so far successded in his high- 
minded undertaking as to have our entire 
land forces raised to the size of one small 
regiment. Naturally, that which he had 
sadly anticipated, quickly came to pass. 
His insufficient force was unequal to the 
task of checking violence. Upris- 
ings within the new republic and increas- 
ing inroads from without added daily 
the already high rate of mortality. Bring- 
ing to the problem a minute study‘of na- 
tional needs and his personal 
in the Revolution, he sought to have in- 
augurated universa!] militia system, a 
Republican method of protection, whereby 
every able-bodied man in the United States 
would be self-respecting. potential de- 
fender of his countrys He devised a 
“legionary corps” which. curiously enough, 
had the equitable features of our effective 
draft during the late world 
flict. His object have hand 
substantial preventive of war and to cause 
all citizens to the rudiments 
military training. so that, if a crisis, how- 
undesirable, might come upon the 
new nation, it could gain a peace with the 
least loss of life to all. 

But Henry Knok, as regards ‘his plan, 
paid the price of those who see too far and 
clearly into the future. To the majority of 
the people of his age the words “military” 
and ‘soldier’ held bitter To 
create anything of that meant 
the preparation of dangerous and 
less burden for the public. There were 
those who thought that, since some armies 
in other had been used en- 
gines of despotism, all armies were such. 
Phere were confused military 
training with preparation. for war: and 
there were still believed tha: 
universal peace would shortly arrive. As 
a result, proposals were met 
largely with scorn, opposition, and ridicuie. 
His friends warned him confidentially o- 
the uselessness of his efforts, and 
tried to discourxge him from having 
ideas put into legal force. 


Secretary 


armed 


to 


experience 


a 


a 


scheme con- 


was to on a 


possess of 


a flavor. 
character 


a use- 


countries as 


others who 


others who 


Knox's 


others 
his 


Law Considered “Dead Letter.” 
Although, the strong 
President the legionary 
was finally fell almost at 
into that class of legislation understood to 
be “unenforced It 
public sentiment i dead 
such remained the 
—our only 
The 
lation was 
ment to its author He was grieved 
perceive that the public was misunder- 
@anding his offer of a practical means for 
a steady He was even more dis- 
tressed to future of the country 
open to prolonged disturbances from with- 
in and without 


with of 


law 


support 
Washington, 
passed, it once 
became through 
letter; and 
statute books inert 
for ever a century. 


as 
on 
militia law 
unfortunate reception 6f 


of vast 


legis- 


disappoint- 


the 
a matter 


to 


peace 


see the 


In these nebulous times, Henry 
Knox, despite unpopularity and deri- 
sion thrust upon him for his projects, held 
fast to his convictions and to set 
bulwark our struggling nation, 
stands out to as a sterling and 
For many in the heroic 
fields of battle but few in the homely paths 
of peace are stout-hearted enough to dis- 
play the full 


as 


the 


strove 
a 
he 


around 


us 


measure of courage Knox 


shoyed his admirable mettle under both 


exacting situations. 

Nor was it for his magly attitude alone 
that we are led to honor him; the sagacity 
of his plans awaken both admiration for 
him their rejection. As 
the convictions of scientific deductions in- 
creasingly filter out from the truths of 
American history, we are made to see 
more arid wisdom of Henry 
Knox's foresight All through the period 
following death, we behold conflicts 
never have arisen 
have been short-lived had 
heen an active thing. 
We can safely that in the War of 
1812, those disgraceful defeats, that un- 
warranted loss of life and the very burn- 
ing of our shameful to 
would all have prevented had 
measures been previously carried out 
the letter. 

Losses Laid to Unpreparedness. 

Taylor's campaign in Northern Mexico 
1845, Which many lives and netted 

country could not have 
dragged itself such inconsequence, 
nor would years during the 
Civil War. money and manhood 
were squandered through lack of system 
and supply, have been possibie. 


for 


and sorrow 


more the 
his 
would 
or which would 
the legionary 


probably 


law 


say 


capital, so us, 


heen his 


to 


in 
the 


cost 
nothing, 
into 
those early 
when 


kill Shown 
In the Revolution 


Cheerfulness Credited With Doing 
Much to Maintain Morale 
of Troops. 
the war 


with of 


were 


Spain, volun- 


of 


many our 
killed 


disease, 


teer soldiers, 289 whom by 


the enemy and almost 4,000 by 
might have been saved if reasonable meas- 
of in 
Undoubtedly, hundreds of lives and billions 
of dollars 


World War 


ures preparedness had been effect. 


were needlessly wasted in the 


of 


The effect of Knox's plan, if it had 


because our unprepared- 


ness. 


ybeen put into execution, in avoiding these 





| additional 





* mand 


, out 


unnecessary tragedies and even in decreas- 
ing the probability of war itself, can 


be 


not 


measured. Knox was not a militarist: 
he merely wanted to assure the 
safety of that nation which he and 

comrades in arms had helped to build. 
“Many a man avho had accomplished for 
his fellow countrymen the soldierly and 
statesmanlike of Henry Knox 
would have felt justified upon going out of 
office in acepting with 
large responsibility. 
deed, all through 
his strong 
Washington, 
time to 
private 
would 


future 
his 


services 
reluctance further 
Not so with him. In 
life, 
friend, 

anxious 
should 


his public he, 


personal President 
for the 
retire 
the Government 
him. When that 
hour came he threw himself into industrial 
pursuits and the business of this very com- 
munity with 


been 
he 
when 
need 


had 
when 
citizen, 
no 


come asa 


longer 


the same vigor which 
labors for the State. At 
once set about to enlarge the commer- 
cial actfvity of the town of Thomaston and 
its His extensive enterprises 
gave employment to many, quickened here 
abouts the pulses of trade and enlivened 
production over large portion the 
Maine coast. As farmer, manufacturer, 
stock-raiser and member of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, he represented the 
best of influential citizenship and industrial 
leadership. 
Instance of Generosity Related. 

Hand in hand with his business opera- 
tions went his social activities, which were 
large and democratic. 
son, high or low, 
splendid home of in 
town. An_ incident among other 
things throw light upon the generosity of 
his character. It related that once he 
invited in furtherance of general good feel- 
ing and peaceful conduct, 
of the Penobscot Indians 
sonal The 
were 


had 
characterized his 


he 


environs. 


a of 


Every class of per- 
entertained 


was in 
‘Montpelier 
may 


this 


is 


elan 
per 
his 


whole 
he 
savages accepted 
hospitality delighted with 
their entertainment upon his estate that 
they found some difficulty in taking their 
leave. Days lengthened into weeks, and 
the larder of the Knox household grew 
scant. Finally the host was compelled to 
speak “Now we have had a good visit,”’ 
he said to the chief in his most 
manner. “And,” added a of 
afterthought, had better go home.” 
So, in whatever guise we find him, there 
always that frankness about Henry 
Knox which inspires warmth, respect, 
His story one of the 
prime builders of our nation, a story which 
sheds upon us a magnificence of unselfish 
service, calm foresight, 
and high courage. 


a 
to his 
guests. 


and so 


he aS sort 


“you 
is 


even love. is a of 


constant loyalty 
Possibly in our review 
of his useful contribution to public wel- 
fare, shall find no greater deed than® 
his staunch ergleavor to establish that kind 
of national prepardedness which would 
have been, and should be, our stoutest bar 
against war. 

In closing | think it fitting that I should 
add a word of praise for the unselfish and 
patriotic enterprise of the members of the 
Knox Memorial 


we 


Association, 
deavoring to erect a 
to this noble patriot. 


who are en- 
permanent memorial 
We briefiy have re- 
called his works and his accomplishments. 
Surely every citizen will consider that such 
a man is worthy 
his 


of a lasting tribute from 


fellow countrymen, 


Brig. Gen.F.P. Lahm 
To Report for Duty 


New Assistant Chief of Army Air | 


Service Is Ordered 
Washington. 


to 


Brigadier 
Corps, 


General 
whose 


Frank P. Lahm, 
promotion this rank 
cently was announced by the Depurtment 
of War, in with Congressional action 
which authorized the appointment 
Brigadier 


Air 
to re- 
line 
Generals in the Air 
Washingtor 
Francisco, for one month's tem- 
porary duty in the office of the Chief of the 
Air Corps, it was announced at the Depart- 
went of War on July 24, 

Of the three brigadier generals who now 
are assistants to the Chief of the Air Serv- 
ice, Major General M. Patrick, it 

contemplated that will remain in 
the office of the chief. One will be desig- 
nated as chief of supply and the other as 
chief of operations and training 

The third general officer will take 
at Kelly Field, Texas, the largest 
field for air corps training and operations. 
Major General Patrick, however, it 
announced, not decided recom- 


Service, 
from 


has been ordeerd 
San 


to 


Mason 


is two 


com- 


was 


has on his 


, mendations for the permanent assignments 


of these three general officers. 


General Wood’s Resignation 
Not Received by President 


Ry Tclegraph. 

Fxecutive Offices, Paul Smith's. N. Y 
July 24.—Reports that Gen. Leonard Wood 
had resigned as governor general of the 
Philippines were officially branded as with 
foundation at the Summer White 


Even in | House here 


like, 


courtly } 


of two' 


Ordnance- 
Equipment 


|; WAS 





| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





his | 


| 





| from 


|} week-end guest 
| 


| fall far short of 


| of the 


fords 


; the 


leona 
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Head of Army Aviation 
Flies to Long Island Home 


F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War in charge of aviation, left July 24 
for an airplane trip to his home on Long 
Island, New York. 

Mr. Davison, who during the war 
an of repute, suffered a fall in 
which he was severely injured and conse- 
quently did not make a trip in an airplane 
until the day of his induction into office. 
Of this trip—his first in about nine years— 
the asserted that 
with addi- 
regain his 


was 
aviator 


Assistant Secretary 
“rusty off the 
tional practice, 


former ability. 


turns,” 
expected 


but, 
to 


President Receives 
Report on Disaster 


| 


t 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he | 
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Science 


Army Pack Saddles 
Ordered Delivered 
For Marine Corps 


Four of Phillips Type to Be 
Sent to Quartermaster’s 


Depot at Hampton 
Roads. 


Four Phillips packsaddles, a pattern re- 


cently adopted by the United States Army 


At Naval Arsenal | 


Secretary of the 


First Detailed State- 


ment to Mr. 
Coolidge. 


{By Telegraph.] 
Offices, Ni: Xe; 
July 24.—President Coolidge today received 
of Wilbur 


report the recent 


Executive Payl Smith's, 


Secretary the Navy his 


first detailed on disas- 


the naval arsenal at 


J. Mr. Wilbur 
the summer White 


trous explosion 
Lake 


at 
Denmark, N. is a 
at 
House. 

The secretary reported that although the 
two baards of inquiry are still sitting, pre- 
liminary information makes it certain that 
the loss sustained by the Government will 
the original estimate of 
Civil damage he found to be 
comparatively sngall. 

Await Findings. 


determinas@ion replacement 
arsenal will await the findings of 
the Boards of Inquiry, but Secretary Wil 
bur expressed the personal opinion, based 
of the scene of the catas- 
the Lake Denmark af- 
advantages. He implied that 
the same site should be used. 
Denmark arsenal, he pointed 


$100,000,000 


Final as to 


on his survey 
trophe that 
many 
he thought 
The Lake 


site 


| out, had been constructed along lines de- 


signed to afford maximum protection both 
the community and to the explosives 
stored there. The storage building were all 
separated ridges which were supposed 
to minimize the chance of spreading ex- 
plosions and which, in theory, would force 
most of the explosive power upward. Sec- 
retary Wilbur declined reveal 
his examination proved this to have been 
true. 


to 


by 


to 


Not to be Duplicated. 

The destroyed arsenal, Mr. Wilbur said, 
will not, of course, be duplicated, as the 
Navy Department expects to get much 
additional information as result of the 
investigation of the explosion. Also, he 
said, it is not going to be necessary to 
replace all of the destroyed munitions at 
once, as they were, for the most part, war- 
time accumulations. A program of gradu- 
age replacement is now being worked out. 

Mr. Wilbur asked to comment 
recent suggestions that all Federal 
munitions be concentrated. He stated that 
in his opinion desirable 
far as possible, but that easy access always 
must be the prime consideration. 


a 


was on 


isolation was as 


Short-Cut Methods 


Yavy Makes | 





whether , 


For Testing Weights 


| 
Bureau of Standards Points Out 


That Values Can Be Figured 
Without Full Set. 


A just 
of Standards 
of testing 


paper prepared by 
“short-cut 


weights 


the Bureau 
methods” 
used by 


reveals 
sensitive 


scientific and technical laboratory workers ! 


without necessitating “the great expense 


| of a ful®&et of standard” weights. 





Two of 
nounced statement on July 24, show 
how to calculate’ the of all the 
weights of a set from a single large stand- 
ard weight. To keep the work as simple 
possible there should be two or 
three small weights the accuracy of which 
known, it suggested. with 
standards, it it 
possible to accurate values 
weight and accurate “rela- 
of all of the weights of the 


these methods, the bureau an- 
in a 


value 


as also 
is 
out any 
generally 
of the small 
tive’ values 
get. 

In further explanation 
Bureau officials declared that it “makes 
of any ordinary weighing method.” 
The best laboratory balances are generally 
more sensitive, than accurate, but this 
system eliminates the most common error 
of the balance, thus retainigg the benefits 
of the high sensitiveness, says the state- 
ment. 


Was Even 
was indicated, 
find 


is 


of the system, 


use 


A simple equation shows exactly how to 
calculate each step, and numerical 
amples are given to illustrate the 
There are no multipliers nor divisors 
larger than 10, and by using the “cor- 
rection” each weight instead of 
total value the numbers involved in 
calculations need seldom be longer than 
three figures even when testing weights 
to a precision of one ten thousandth of one 
per cent. 


@X 
work. 


for its 


the 


Revised Military Hymnal 
To Be Supplied for Army 


A new and revised Army and Navy 
hymnal is to be supplied to chaplains of 


the Army by the Quartermaster General, 


| on recommendation of the Chief of Chap- 


it 
of 


lains, 
ment 


was announced 
War on July 24. 

Although the hymnal now in use “is con- 
sidered fine hymnal,” the depart- 
ment stated, “the revision provides excel- 
leat music and oyders of worship, and is 


experted to better meet the requirerments 


at the Depart- 


a very 


4 of all denominations,” 





administration 


; tions, 


| stations 


| ernment 


as standard equipment, have been ordered 
delivered to the Depot Quartermaster of the 
Hampton 
of War, in 
the Secre- 


United States Marine 
Va., 


compliance 


Corps, at 
the Secretary 


of 
tary of the Navy, it has been announced 


Roads, by 


with a request 
at the Department of War. 

The Phillips pagksaddles were developed 
by Col. Albert I, Phillips, of the Cavalry, 
to meet the requirements of that branch of 
The saddle is 


so devised that it will fit the back ofoany 


the military establishment. 


normal horse, and be adjusted, it is 
said, by men who have had comparatively 


brief training. 


can 


The full text of the Department's states 
ment follows: 
of Secre- 
of- War 


with 
the 


In compliance 
tary of Navy, 


a request 


the Se@etary 


| has directed that four Phillips packsaddles 


—two heavy and two light—be delivered to 
the Depot. Quartermaster, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Hampton Roads, Va. 

The Phillips paeksaddle has recently 
been adopted as standard for the Army. 
This saddle was developed by Col. Albert 
L. Phillips, Cavalry, U. S. Army, as the 
result of years of hard field tests. 

The be independent 
of wheel transportation, but found pack 
mules were not gaited to accém- 
pany Cavalry commands on long marches. 
On other hand, de- 


Cavalry wished to 


suitably 
the 


the “aparajo,” 


veloped for mules during the early days 


of the Southwest, did not prove adaptable 
to both because of the dif- 
ferent conformation of the horse and the 
fact that men now e#eeldom in the 
service for the long required to 


pack horses, 


remain 
period 


| cultivate skill as “packers.” 


Colonel 
the backs 


Phillips, after 
og 2,000 
veloped a bearing surface 
the back of 
these 


measurement of 
horses, has’ de- 

which will fit 
Not only 


over 


normal horse. 
be adjusted by men 
comparatively brief train- 
are fitted with steel 
hangers by a _ rapid- 
thereby simplifying 
the “slinging of the load.” 


any 
saddles 
had 

the saddles 
which hold 

mechanism, 


ean 
who have 
ing, but 
frames 
release 


Commander Sousa 


Assists Band Study 


Quartermaster General's Office In- 
vestigates Instrumentation With 
Hope of Improvement. 


The Quartermaster General's office of 
the Department of War, which is engaged 
in making band instrumenta- 
tion with a view to possible improvement 
of Army bands, has enlisted the voluntary 
services of Commander John Phillip | 
renowned exponent of band music. 

Commander the department an- 
nounced on July 24, believes that the best 
instrumentation for military purposes is 
that of the Guards’ Band of Great Britain. 
In line with it is expected that his 
suggestions will be toward adaptation of 
the instrumentation of the Guards’ Band. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 


a study of 


Sousa, 


Sousa, 


this, 


A study of band instrumentation is being 
mide in the office of the Quartermaster 
General, with a view to possible improve- 
ment of Army bands. 

Not only will suggestions be considered 
from the Army Music School and 
military sources, but Commander 
Phillip lending 
sistance and advice. 


other 
John 
is Valuable as- 


Souga his 


Commander Sousa states that of all the 
in the of 
that the best in- 
for military purposes is 
yuards’ Band of Great Britain. 


his suggestions will with 


bands he has observed course 


his travels, he believes 


strumentagion 
that of the 


Accordingly, be 


| a view to adaptation of the instrumenta- 
* 


tion of the Guards’ Band. 


Australians Advise- 


Radio Control Board 


Regulations Were Considered at 
Interstate Wireless Conference 


Held at Sydney. 


Among the subjects discussed at the in- 
terstate wireless conference held recently 
in Sydney, Australia, were the matters of 
license fees and the futwe control of 
wireless in that country, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Vice Consul Wasson at Melbourng@ 
Mt recommended by the conference 
that the Federal Ministry be asked to ap- 
point an advisory board to assist in the 
of broadcasting stations. 

It was requested by the conference that 
a commission be appointed to determine 
ways an™@ means of providing more satis- 
factory radio service, and a motion that 
wave lengths should be standardized at 
from 200 to 400 meters was tabled. 4 re- 
quest was made that the Postmaster Gen- 
era! prevent interference with broadcast- 
ing by commercial and naval wireless sta- 
and radio monopolies were de 
nounced. 

It was agreed that arrangements should 
be made to provide revenue for the class 
“R” transmitting stations in view of the 
value of their services. The class “A” 
are those which broadcast’ pra- 
gram for profit and share with the Gov- 
the revenues received from 
license fees while 4he class “B” stations 
do not receive any wart of this revenue, 


was 
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Commerce 


Automotive Output 
For First Half Year 


i Reeords Increase 


i 


Jiittie Production of Passenger 
Cars and Truck Under 
Returns for Same 


Month of 1925. 


June motor vehicle production figures 
@nnounced July 21. by the Department of 
Commerce, brought the total output of pas- 
@enger automobiles in the United States 
for the first six months of 1926 to 2,070,390. 
A total of 254,387 trucks was also produced 
in this period. 

*These figures compare with respective 
totals of 1,866,131 automobiles and 229,114 
trucks in the first six months of 1925. 
The total production for all of 1925 was 
3,696,490 passenger cars and 478,396 trucks. 

June production of metor vehicles in the 
United States was 383,574, of which 339,- 
642 were passenger cars and 44,033 were 
trucks. These figures compare with totals 
of 420,978 passenger cars and trucks 
May, and 388,619 in June, 1925. 

No June figures were received from Ca- 
madian plants. United States figures 
based on reports from 173 manufacturers, | 
65 of whom make passenger 125 
trucks and 17 both passenger and } 
trucks. 

Data received in the Department of Com 
merce for than June 
clude 76 additional manufacturers now out 
of business, while June for. 15 | 
small firms, mostly truck manufacturers, | 
was not received in time for inclusion in j 
the report. Figures for truck production 
include fire apparatus, street sweepers and | 
busses. 


Snake-skins and cattle hair are among 
the odd wants listed in the weekly com- 
pilation of the Department of Commerce 
of American products sought by foreign 
The ballons, squawkers and car- 
novelties sought by Brazilian 
chasers indicate a festive spirit in that 
Latin American country. Germany's in- 
quiries vary from an offer to buy 14,000 
sheets of gold leaf to 1,000 commutators 
for small motors. Slumber caps for 
women are sought by Sweden, and Latvia 
asks for condensed milk in barrel-lot con- 
signments., 

Detailed information on the many in- 
quiries reaching the Department of Com- 
merce from foreign merchants who want 
to purchase articles listed herewith is ob- 
tainable upon application to any of the 
district or cooperative offices of the Bu- 
; reau Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
located throughout the United States, ad- 
dresses of which are appended. 

The asterisk before the index number of 
some of the inquiries listed indicates the 
inquirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 


buyers. 


nival pur- 


in 


are 


cars, 
cars 


Purchasers, 
AUSTRIA—*21,472, ice cream cone man- 
ufacturing machine, complete. 
AUSTRALIA—*?21,424, 
selling machine, 


months earlier in- | 


in data 
postage 
automatic. 


stamp 





BRAZIL—21,382, chemicals; *21,351, ce- 
ment, Portland; 21,467, 
and 


carnival specialties 
novelties, including toy and 
|} squawkers; *21,453, electrical appliances; 
| especially soldering outfits; *21,351f, iron 
sheets, plates and galvanized 
pipe: *21,351, rosin; *21351, soda, caustic; 
*21,351. wire, barbed, and 
CANA DA—*21,390, automobile acces- 
sories and parts; 21,405, bracelet ribbons: 
21,403, cheese cutters: 21,471, lump 
,; and egg; 21,430, cash registers: 21,403, 
computing scales: *21,348, electrical de- 
vices and supplies: *21,349, electrial sup- 
plies; 21,403, fixtures, *21,464f, gro- 
ceries: *21,466, household equipment, elec- 
21.403, meat 21,418, organ, 
; church; 21,367f, packing house products: 
Peiaciin aa Braces _— and ee 
7.8. Canada | 72/36*f. Sausage flour: 21,367f, sausage sea- 
© 978 sonings; 21,405, Watch 21,405, 
3.983 | Watch 21,430, 
3.868 CHINA—21,404, furniture, office: 
$50,312 2,996 | Mice Supplies; 21,393, 

_ #47.838 *2.905 medicinal. 
44,033 (4) | COLOMBIA—21,384, 

| for shirt factory. 
DENMARK — *21,429, hosiery, 
*21,429, underwear, women’s. 
EGY PT—21,450, trucks, electric, 5 
| horsepower, 


balloons 
Table of Productjon. 

Following is a tabulation of the available 
figures for both United States and Cana- | 
dian automobile production during the first | 
six months of this year: 


bars, rods, 
stapled. 
Passenger-cars | 
Canada | 
11,252 
15,895 
18,273 
19,943 
#23,028 
(7) 


U.S. 
#272, 
*319,763 
*381,116 

. *383,907 
. *373,140 


339,542 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


coal, 


Store: 


| trie: slivers; 


Total (6 mo.) 2,070,390 


sets, 


bracelets; 
yarn, cotton. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


*37,599 oe 
#44842 21,404, 
soda, bicarbonate, 


textile machinery 


Total (6 mo.) 254,387 
* Revised from previous reports. 
+ Not yet available. 


high 


| grade; 


te 10 


GERMANY.—*21449, automobile acces. 
sories, especially electrical; 21406f, apples, 
peaches, apricots, dried; 21459f, apples, 


Czechoslovak Trade 
Declines During May | citer, sear (23, betonnakine me 


| 21426, belts, transmission, cotton: 21370, 
burners, oi], automatic: 21371, commutators 
| for small motors, 1,000; *21475f, cottonseed 
cake; *21456f, canned goods: 21460f, canned 
peaches; 21460f, canned pineapples; 21470, 
copper, old, and other metal; 21408, cotton, 
raw; 21371, dynamo sheets, 5-tons: 21386, 
dyeing machinery for dyeing spools of jute 
and drying machines: *21454f, fruit, fresh 
| and preserved; 21427, fiber, Mexican broom 
with a favorable balance of 152,590,131 | COTM @Nd ixle; *21456f, fruit, dried; 21345, 
Czechoslovak crowns approximately | ae electrical; 21370, 
$4,577,203 for the same month of 1925, | — regulators, electric: 21432, hair, cattle, 
according to advices to the Department of | com, goat, and hog: *21455, machine tools: 
Commerce from Commercial Attache | aha, machine tools, motor-driven, elec- 
Hodgson at Prague. However, during May | ‘7? *21870, measuring instruments and 
of the current year both exports and im- | S°¥8°S: 21394, pyroxylin plastic; 21372, pol- 
ports showed a substantial decrease and | S%iM& discs, all kinds of material; 21347, 
it is worthy of note that this is the first radio loud 21395, 
month since the period of business stagna- calf, 
tion set in that imports have been reduced Boat skins, for drum heads; 21370, 
to a level proportionate with exports. thermostatic control instruments; 21370, 

Czechoslovak exports in May, 1926, to | ™Perature recorders: *21455, tools; 21461, 
taled 1,219.019.766 crowns compared tobacco, pipe; 21458, tobacco, dark: 21398, 
with 1,326,263,030 in May, 1925, | 7M, fine; 21401, zinc, sheet, evenly rolled, 
while imports amounted to 1,079,022,344 | 17 °:000 kilogram lots. 
crowns in May of this year against . GREECE.—21419, 

,173,672,899 crowns in the same month of | ‘7°? 214688, 
last year. Germany, Austria, Great Brit- | ™@chinery equipment; 21462f, 
ain, Hungary, Yugoslavia and the United | edible; 21463f, oleo oil, edible. 
States in the order named were the prin- | INDIA.—#1391, 
; = s . Aree | fine; 21391 
cipa! countries of destination for Czecho- 91392 TOkiA 
Slavak foreign shipments during the | ~ ¥ eg ‘“ ; 
month, while Germany, Poland, Hungary, | Scere ogee aoe ee OF SRmOnIIS 
Austria, Great Britain and France led in | —_ ae and body-lining fabric. 
the order recited as the sources of Czecho- | LATVIA.—21397f, milk 
slovak imports. Feseroveesey 

MALTA.—21475, Chocolate, powder and 
paste, manufacturing machinery. 
MANCHURIA.—2140, galvanized sheets, 
} 48.3. metric *21469, door; 
#21469, and heating supplies; 
21410, Dlack, 288 metric tons: 
21469, slat roof shingles, other roofing ma- 
received in transit from —. Ss Cae tina: 
Germany and which are credited to that | MEXICO.—21474, chlorine station 
country. In addition there has been a con- | One Pe peters 
Siderable decline in Czechoslovak direct | fruit 
imports from Germany. on 
“ The trade of the United 
Czechoslovakia during May 
Slight increase the same ot... ; 
Jast year with motor cars, raw cotton, | SS ee 
fats, greases, grain. and flour constituting 
the major items. 


Favorable Trade Balance Is Re- 
ecrded for Month, Commercial 
Attache Reports. 


er 


The forelgn trade of Czechoslovakia for | 
May, 1926, resulted in a favorable bal- 
ance of 140,989,843 Czechoslovak crowns, 
or approximately $4,229,695, compared 





or appliances, 


speakers, cone-shaped; 


radio *21376, sheep, 


Sets and parts; 
and 


as 
crowns 
bedsteads, brass 
flour; 21387, granite 


and 
cutting 
oleo oil, 


as 


chemicals, 
21391, 


heavy and 


drugs: oils; 


essential 


condensed, in 
A large decline inthe Czechoslovak im- | 
ports from Germany was recorded in May 
of this year. ‘This reduction explain- 
able the general stagnation, 
Which is current in Czechoslovakia at the 
present in the textile | 
industry, supplied with | 


is 
tons; 

plumbing 
steel sheets, 


by business handles, 


time, particularly 
which is largely 
cotton and wool 
equip- 
21473, 
dehydrators and evaporators; 21402, 
mill, cottonseed and linseed, complete: 
21400, plates, enameled, with street letter- 
ing and numbers. 


showed ; as 
ee RUMANIA.—21433, 


Water for, city; 


States with 


rise ninnih thread, cotton and 
SPAIN—*21411, asbestos cartons: *21411, 
bronze, and antifriction; 
21399, 21399, gold leaf, 14,000 
sheets; *21411, rubberized astbestos for au- 
tomobile work; 21346, radio sets and parts: 

| *21411, tools, implements, and spiral drills: 
*21411, valves, straight and bent, double- 
mouthed, calibrated; 21399, varnishes, lac- 


quers, and panting 


phosphorous, 
chemicals; 


Build Finnish Rifle Factory. 

A State rifle factory is being built at 
Jyvaskyla. Finland, the estimated cost of 
which is estimated at 4,000,000 Finnish 
marks, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Barton Hall, | ana Wood; *21411, 
Charge d’Affairs at Helsingfors. The | #914)}. 
building must be completed befere Decem- | 
ber 1, 1926. However, the installment of 
the machinery will delay the 
opening the factory until the spring 
of 1927. 


materials for metals 
wiring for automobiles; 
washers, screws, and double 
washers, 
SWEDEN — *21451, caps, 
"21451, pharmaceutical 
tions; *21451, toilet accessories. 
SWITZERLAN D—*21369, ball 
self-aligning in millimeter sizes. 
URUGUAY—21452, wire, fusible 
| short circuits, interrupters, ete. 
VENEZUELA—21406, furniture factory 
21406, furniture: 21406, pitch 
pine: 21406, sawmill machinery. 
WALES—21368, 
not to exceed 


slumber, 


essary - 
ee oe prepara- 


of 


womens; 


bearings, 


Shipments of Fire Extinguishers. 

June shipments of fire-extinguishing 
equipment, as reported to the 
of Commerce by practically 
turers in the industry, totaled 141 pieces of | 
motor apparatus and 53,752 of hand types. | 
compared with 101 of motor and 61,548 of 
hand type in May and 145 of motor and 
64,900 of hand type in June, 1925. 


lead, 


Department | 
all manufac- machinery: 


iron kentledge blocks, 


seven tons each. 
Agents. 
LATVIA—21341, 


automobiles, 


Automotive 
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Industry 


Foreign Buyers Seek Wide Variety 
Of Goods From American Exporters 


Snake Skins, Cattle Hair and Toy Balloons Are 
Among Requests in Weekly Report. 


price, and accessories; 21341, lighting fix- 
tures and appliances, lamps, and wire. 

NETHERLANDS—?1465, vege- 
table, electric. 

PERU—21409, 
women. 

PORTUGAL—?1447, 
leaf tobacco, 

SOUTH AFRICA—21366f, canned goods. 

SPAIN—21353f, casings, shusage; 21340, 
marine, 30 horsepower; 21353f, 
starch (feculate), and dextrines. 

SWITZERLAND—21425, textile goods; 
21425, boots and shoes; 21425, cotton, raw; 
21443, fancy goods; 21443, and 
leather goods; 21443, knit 21443, 
leather; 21443, underwear. 

TURKE Y—21381, calf, kid, and patent 
leather; 21380, calf, patent, glazed kid, and 
faney art leather. 

URUGU AY—21431, dress goods and suit- 
ings; 21436, dry goods; 21431, dry goo@s; 
21431, hosiery, 21431, notions; 21436, un- 
derwear. 

FINLAN D—21413, aluminum circles and 
sheets; 21413, 
as meat grinders, 
mixers, Scales, 
for 


slicers, 


hosiery, for men and 


cotton, raw; 21365, 


motors, 


gloves 
goods; 


household such 
bread 
21434, 


21413, 


appliances, 

coffee grinders, 
fruit presses; 
and children: 

and gatvanized. 


and 
hosiery, women 
sheets, black 
*“E—21343, automobile accessories, 
spring covers, hydraulic jacks, 

Visors. 

GERMAN Y—21342, automobile 
ries and parts; 21360f, allspice; 21359f, cot- 
tonseed cake and flour: 21359f, coconut cake; 
21356f, cottonseed cake and meal; 21352f, 
fruit, 21355f, fruit, dried; 21375, 
gloves, leather, horsehide; 21375, gloves for 
workmen and sport; 21356f, 
21379, leather, all kinds, 
leather, 


steel 
FRAN( 
such as 


bumpers, 


accesso- 


dried; 


hominy feed; 
for shoes; 21378, 
food and medium quality; 21378, 


leather linings; 21389, machinery and fac- | 


tory equipment; 21388, 
mealworking; 21389, 


cision, 


tools, 
pre- 
packing house 
21306f, prunes 
21352f, sugar; 


trade 


machine 
machine 
high grade; 21358f, 
products, lard: 
and evaporated; 
21412, for metal and 
working; 21439, textile goods, all kinds; 
21438, yarn, cotton; 21444, yarn, cotton. 

HUNGARY—21442, 
21442, silk. 

INDIA—21445, 
ton. 

ITALY—21416, general merchandise. 

CANA DA—?1339, automobile accessories 
and parts; 21415, blacksmiths’ tools and 
supplies; 21420, cards, greeting; 21442, cash 
registers with adding mechanism; 21396, 
electrical supplies; 21396, hardware; 21415, 
hardware, carriage and wagon; 21422, soda 
fountains; 

CHIN A—?21407, motion pictures. 

COLU MBIA—?21417, motion pictures. 

CUBA—21440, leather artificial; 21440, oil- 
cloth; 21440, rubberized cloth. 

DEN MARK — 21364f, casing, animal; 
21437, cotton denims; 21437, hosiery. 
EGYPT—21362f, canned fruit; 
meal, white; 21361f, flour, high and 
medium grade; 21357f, flour, patent, high 
grade; 21448, hosiery, rayon, silk, and cot- 
ton; 21383, polish, 21383, upper 

leather. 

ENG LAND—21423, automobile 
small; 21423, advertising 
21423, mail order goods. 

ARGENTINA—21441, yarn, cotton, 
cerized cotton, rayon, and silk, 

AUSTRALIA — 21435, household ap- 
pliances and toys, electrical: 21435, hosiery, 
silk and cotton. ; 


tools, 


especially 
apples, 


tools 


crepe de chines; 


Hosiery, wool and cot- 


21357f, 
corn 


shoe; 


accesso- 
ries, novelties; 


mer- 


AUSTRIA—21446, household appliances, 
electrical; 21446, linoleum; 21446, oilcloth; 
1373, railroad rolling stock and parts; 
21373, railroad construction jnaterial: 21377, 


rosin; 21377, turpentine; 21374, typewriter | 


and ink erasers, rubber bands, etec., 
office use; 21446, upholstery fabrics: 
vacuum cleaners and 
bined, portable. 
BARBADOS—21354, cotton piece goods, 
plain and fancy; 21354f, canned fruit and 
vegetables; 21354f, dining room chairs: 
21354, filing cabinets; 21354f, flour for 


bakers; 21354, revolving chairs, desk: 21354, 


for 
21350, 


dust blowers, com- 


shoes, low, black, brown, and russet: 21354, 
shoes, low, white, canvas and buck: 21354, 
typewriter desks; 21354, typewriters. 
BELGIUM—21382, Automobiles: 
agricultural implements; 21382, hardware; 
21382, leather, shoe; 
for factories; 21382, 
cially cashmeres. 
The offices of Ahe 
and Domestic Commerce 
ment 


21382, shoe findings, 
textile goods, espe- 


Bureau of Foreign 
of the Depart- 
of Commerce are: 
AK RON—Chamber of Commerce. 
ATLANTA—538 Post Office Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Export 
reau 


and Import 
Ass'n of Commerce, 22 Light St. 


Bu- 


BIE-MINGHAM—C‘hamber of Commerce. 

BOS'TON—1801 Customhouse. 

BRIDGEPORT—Manufacturers Ass'n. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. 
Commerce, 

CHATTANOOGA—Southern Railway 
System. ; 

CHICAGO—Room 
St. 


C.—Chamber 


$45, 33 South Clark 
CINCINNATI—Chamber of Commerce, 
CLEVELAND—Chamber of Commerce. 
COLUMBUS—Chamber of Commerce, 
DALLAS—Chamber of Commerce. 
DAYTON—Chamber of Commerce. 
DES MOINES—Chamber of Commerce. 
DETROIT—607 Free Press Building. 
EL PASO—Chamber of Commerce. 
ERJE, PA.—Chamber of Commerce. 
FORT WORTH—Chamber of Commerce. 
GALVESTON—309 Post Office Bldg. 
HOUSTON—Chamber of Commerce. 
IN DIANAPOLIS—Chamber of 
merce. 
JACKSONVILLE—Chamber 
merce. 
LOS 
merce. 
LOUISVILLE—Board of Trade. 
MEIMPHIS—Chamber of Commerce. 
MILWAUKEE—Ass'n of Commerce. 
M INNEAPOLIS— l’ederal 
MOBILE—Chamber 
MUNCIE—Chamber of 
NEW YORK-—734 Customhouse. 
NEWARK—Chamber of Commerce. 


of Com- 


ANGELES—Chamber of Com: 


Building. 
of Commerce. 


Commerce. 


mediym | NEW ORLEANS—322 Post Office Bldg. 


Foreign Trade - 


wood. | 


| larger than in 1922, the year preceding the 


; ern 





| try among the leading 10 which purchased 


21382, | 


of | 


| Exchange. 


Com. 








Public 
Utilities 


Most of America’s 
Exports in Lumber 
Go to Ten Markets 


United Kingdom Leads in 
Purchases From This Coun- 
try, With Japan 
Second. 


Eighy per cent of the total exports 
of lumber from the United States during 
1925, which were valued at $145,009,240, 
was destined for 10 principal markets 
which purchased $116,374,520 of the to- 
tal foreign shipments from this country, 
according to the Lumber Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Those 10 for- 
eign markets, in the order of the value 
of their imports of American lumber, were: 
The United Kingdom, Japan, the River 
Plate, Canada, Australia, Mexico, Cuba, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and China. 
The remaining 20 per cent to 96 
other countries. 

The total board foot exports of lumber 
and other items which United States ex- 
porters declare in M feet, or bd. ft. dur- 
ing 1925 amounted to 2,774 million feet. 
Ten countries, the same with the exceP- 
tion of Germany as the list given above, 
but not ranking in the same order, took 
83 per cent of this quantity. Japan alone 
took 23 per cent. The United Kingdom 
took 14 per cent, Markets of the River 
Plate took 9 per cent, Australia also 9 
per cent. Japan, China and Australia to- 
gether took per cent. Peru took 68 
million feet to Germany's 59 million. 

British Buy Here. 

The British lumber import market draws 
from practically every lumber producing 
country for its supplies. Most of its suP- 
ply of common grades of pine and spruce 
is obtained from the nearby countries in 
Europe, also from the Baltic States and 
Central Europe. For its supplies of qual- 
ity lumber and non-tropical hardwoods, 
and pitch (southern pine) the British im- 
porting houses have for many decades 
turned to the United States market, also, 
in recent years, increasingly for sawn ma- 
hogany. In the value per M feet of the 
products it takes from the United States 
it ranks among the highest, and consid- 
erably higher as to total value than the 
other countries which take comparable 
quantities from the United States. | 
Japanese purchases in 1925 fell short 
of the darge imports from the United States 
in 1924 by about 20 per cent, and were 
12 per cent less than in 1923, but were 


Cornelius Ferris, 

Cobh, 
Progress report to the American Govern- 
ment on the so-called Shannon River elec- 
trical power development project by which 
power is to be distributed throughout the 
Irish Free State. The report has been 
transmitted through ‘the State Department 
to the Federal Power Commission. 

The project which is provided for under 
the Shannon Electricity Act, proposes to 
utilize approximately 100 feet of the fall 
from Lovtgh Derg to the sea for generating 
electrical power and to distribute it in all 
parts of the Irish Free State. The fall of 
100 feet is to be obtained by diverting the 
water from the Shannon River at a point 
approximately 10 miles above Limerick, and 
conveying it through a head race canal, 
1% miles in length, across the country to 
Ardnacrusha, the site of the power house. 

The project, which will take about three 
amd one-half years to construct, will cost, 
when completed, about 5,200,000 pounds. 
It will have an initial installed capacity 
of 90,000 horsepower and later an installa- 
tion capacity of 180,000 horsepower. 


Bill Passed in 1925. 
The full text of Consul Ferris’ 
as follows: 
became a law on July 4, 1925,etaoinnnVO0et 

Under the Shannon electricity bill which 
became a law on July 4, 1925, it is proposed 
to utilitze about 100 feet of the fall from 
I.oug Derg to the sea for the purpose of 
generating electric Power, and to distribute 
this power throughout the Irish Free State. 
The fall of 100 feet is to obtained by di- 
verting the water from the Shannon at a 
point about 10 miles above Limerick, and 
conducting it through a head race canal 
714 miles long, Across the country to 
Ardnacrusha, which will be the site of the 
power house. Ardnascrusha is about two 
miles from Limerick. A weir is to be con- 
structed in the river bed at the point of 
diversion of the head race, to raise the 
level of the water approximately to the 
level of Lough Derg. 

From reports published at various times 
in the press and in the Irish Trade Journal, 
the following information is regard to pro- 
gress on the Shannon scheme. 

The scheme is to be divided and devel- 
oped in three stage: 1, partial development 
—installation capacity 90,000 horsepower. 
Exports to China also | 2, further development—installation ca- 
Pacity 180,000 horsepower. 3, final devel- 
opment—installation- as in further develop- 
men with additiomal storage. 

Estimated Cost. 

The total expenditures is estimated at 
£5,200,00, of which about £2,500,000 is for 
civil constructional works; £184,000 for 
mechanical installation, and {1,700,000 for 
electrical installation, inclduding all trans- 
mission lines. The remainder is for inter- 
est on the money during construction and 
to meet deficinecies im revenue during the 
first two years. 

According to information given out re- 
cently by the Power Section of the De- 
parmtent of Industry and Commerce, a 
bulk supply of eleetricity will be available 
in the greater part of the Irish Free State 
in about three years time. 

The excavation work for the power 
house, tail race and head race has been 
in progress since the early part of the 
year, It is being carried out by huge 
mechanical excavators operated by elec- 
tric power generated by Diesel engines at 
a temporary power station. The earth ex- 
cavated for the head race will be approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 tons. The power house 
Will be a concrete construction, comprising 
dam, turbine engine house, generator a nd 
switch house. The penstocks conducting 
the water down tea_the turbines will be 
huge steel pipes 20 feet in diameter and 
140 feet long. For the partial development 
stage, three turbine and generator ses, 
each 30,000 horsepower, will be installed. 
One of these sets, when working at full 
load, will discharge about 90 tons of water 
per second. 

Excavation Necessary. 

The amount of preliminary work neces- 
sary is indicated by the fact that in the 
main constructional area between Limerick 
and the outlet of Lough Derg, 6,000,000 
cubic meters of earth and about 1,000,000 
cubic meters of rock have to be excavated 
and _ transported. For the power-house, 
weir, intake works, syphons and other 
subsidiary works, 200,000 cubic meters of 
concrete have to be placed. This involves 
the purchase, transportation, and handling 
of approximately 330,000 meters of broken 
stone and 45,000 tons of cement. It will 
be necessary to transport 150,000 cubic 
meters of clay, and to place it to form an 
impervious core in the banks. To carry 
out this program and to install within 
three and a half years, as planned, the 
permanent mechanical and electrical ma- 
chinery for the production of electrical 
energy, requires 20,000 tons of machinery 
at the site. This includes 6 bucket- 
- dredgers, 9 stgam-shovels, and 3 conveyors, 

Of the 24 establishments reporting for | each with a capacity of 300 to 400 cubic 
1925 six were located in Illinois, four ‘in | meters per hour; 16 motor tractors and 
New Jersey, four in New York, two each | trailers; 60 locOmotives; nearly 1,000 cars 
in | for carrying earth and concrete; concrete 
mixers, Ccompressers; stone crushers, etc., 
ete. Electricity is the motive power of the 
machinery wherever practicable. 

By May good pogress had been made 
| in the temporary power station and the 
main workshop. 

* The temporary power house is to sup- 
ply electric energy developed by nine Die- 
sel oil] engines developing 4,500 horse 
power direct, coupled to generators sup- 
plying power at a voltage of 15,000, which 
is to be distributed within the main con- 
Structional site at Ardnacrusha by a net- 
work exceeding 20 kilometers in length to 
other points within the area of the work, 
exclusive of the network, By May 1 
units had been completed, of 500 
horse power each. Seven more were un- 
in May, te complete the 


United States Consul 


at Ireland, yhas 


made a special 


went 


report 
is 


27 


earthquake year. 
decreased in 1925 about 20 per cent from 
1924. Exports to Australia and New Zeal- 
mand increased greatly. China purchased 
at a price averaging around $20.00 per M 
feet, Japan at about $24, and Australia at 
about $33 on the average for all lumber 
and logs imported from the United States. 
Exports to South. 

The River Plate was the largest South- 
pine market last year, and Chile, 
Colombia and Venezuela took more lumber 
especially Douglas fir than in 1924. Peru 
took less. Douglas fir than in 1924, but 
imported more ties. Exports to the smaller 
West Indies together added 56- million 
feet to the 170 million feet of exports to 
Cuba and the approximately million 
feet to the non-contiguous of 
Porto Rico. 

Canada enjoyed the distinction of being, 
exept the United Kingdom, the only coun- 





territory 


hardwoods in excess of softwoods, Num- 
erous smaller markets, especially in 
Europe, take appreciable quantities of our 
hardwoods, but the British market Con- 
tinues to absorb over 50 per cent and Can- 
ada 20 per cent of our exported hardwoods 
in the present state of affairs. 

Germany rose to eleventh place in 1925 
as regards quantity of unmanufactured and 
semimanufactured wood products taken 
from the United States, passing Belgium 
and Italy. Spain increased her importa- 
tion nearly 50 per cent, and Italian im- 
ports from the United States increased. 
Exports to France and Belgium decreased, 
largely in consequence of the exchange 
difficulties. 


Pencil Factories’ Production 
Put at $25.037.661 in 1925 | 


Pencil United States 
during 


census 


production in the 
1925, according to the biennial 
of manufactures covering that 
and taken by the Department of 
Commerce, showed a slight increase over 
the production of 1923, the previous cen- 
sus year. \ 

The Department announced that the 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of Jead pencils in 1925 re- 
ported a total output valued at $25,037,- 
661, of which $15,708,336 was contributed 
by pencils, $3,466,538 by metal 
pencils and leads and $5,862,787 by mis- 
products, such as penholders, 
marking crayons, erasers, etc. The total | 
value of products shows an increase Of 
1.9 per cent as compared with $24,567,504 | 
in 1923. 


year 


wooden 


cellaneous 


in Georgia and Pennsylvania and six 
other States. 

a ee 

NORFOLK—Hampton Roads Maritime 


of Com- 


ORANGE, 
merce. 
PENSACOLA—Chamber 
PHILADELPHIA—20 South 
St., Room 812. 
PITTSBURGH—Chamber of Commerce. 
PORTLAND, OREG.—222 Oregon Bldg. 
PROVINCE—Chamber of Commerce. 
RICHMOND—Chamber of Commerce. 
ROCHESTER—Chamber of Commerce. 
ST. LOUIS—1201 Liberty Central Trust 
Co. Bidg. 
SAN DIEGO—Chamber of Commerce. 
SAN FRANCISCO—310 Customhouse, 
SHATTLE—515 Lowman Building. 
SYRACUSKE—Chamber of Commerce. 
TACOMA—Chamber of 
TOLEDO—Chamber of Commercé. 
TRENTON—Chamber of | 
WORCESTER—Chamber of Commerce, 


TEX,—Chamber 


of Commerce. 
Fifteenth 





three 


der construction 
| installation. 
Will Use 60 Locomotives. 
The main workshop will employ 150 men. 
It will be equipped with the most modern 
power machinery for carrying out repairs, 


» 


Commerce. 


Commerce. 


‘ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN on OfficrAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND Wournovut CoMMENT By THE UnitTep STATES DAILY. 


Water Power 


Shannon River Project to Provide 
. Power Throughout Irish Free State | For Licenses Under 


Consul at Cobh Transm its Progress Report on 
£5,200,000 Development. 


Sixty locomotives will be in use on the 
is estimated thut at least 


be at any one time 


works and it 
ten of these will in 
the workshop undergoing repairs. 

The deepening the Shannon 
Limerick necessitates the provision of a 
of 


breakers and dredgers. 


of near 


number pile-driving machines, rock- 


In the construction of the head-race 


canal, and tail race, and in the preparation 


of the power station, eight steam shovels 
and multiple bucket excavators used. 
The larger shovels in use have a capacity 
of 3 cubic yards. In the main excavation 
of the canal, machines are used similar 
to the multiple bucket excavators in the 
principle ef working. By May six exca- 
vators were installed. /They were manu- 
factured, two each, by the Krupp, Buckau 
and Lubeck Companies, of Germany. Each 
has a capacity of 1,300 to 2,000 cubic yards 
per day. They are adaptable for shallow 
or dry dredging, and are capable of ex- 
cavating te a depth of 56 feet below rail 
level and to a height of 46 feet above. 
Current is supplied to the electrically 
driven machines at 17,000 volts, stepped 
down by a portable transformer to 3,000 
volts at the terminals of the main motor. 


the construction of 
Shannon scheme was 
signed August 13, 1925, on behalf of the 
Irish Free State by the Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce, by Director 
Wallem on behalf of the well-known Ger- 
man firm of Messrs. Siemens Schuckert. 


At the present time (June, 1926) 2,200 
men are employed. Housing and canteen 
accommodations have been put up; a school 
for 30 to 40 children of German workers 
is being constructed. Upon the complaint 
of the Amalgamated and Irish Engineering 
Unions that too many Germans were being 
employed on machinery of which Irishmen 
were capable of taking charge, an under- 
taking was given June 15 by the Siemens 
Bau Union that as soon as the services of 
the German engineers could be dispensed 
with, only Irishmen would be employed. 


are 


The contract for 
the works of the 


and 


The machinery for the Shannon scheme | 


has come from Germany. A firm in Lim- 
erick, Messrs. Francis Spaight & Sons, 
have recently been awarded a contract by 
Messrs. Siemens Schuckert for the supply 
of 40,000 tons of cement. 


Philippine Demand 


For Autos Growing 


Department of Commerce Says 
Medium-Priced Cars Are 
Most Popular. 


Sales of automobiles in the Philippines 
during June were excellent, largely as the 
result of increasing demand for small 
cars and light trucks, which has been 
actively sustained in the early part of 
July, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sioner Butler at Manila. 


Registrations of the week ended July. 
10 again broke earlier records. The auto- 
motive trade of June and early July com. 
pared favorably with that of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Demand for 
tires continued excellent, but sales were 
curtailed by short stocks, particularly in 
certain sizes. 

There has been a tendency in the Philip- 
Pres during the past few months toward 
the medium-priced car and sales of this 
type have been considerably increased. 
The light truck also shows a marked in- 
crease in sales. Motoreycles are not 
popular and with the sales negligible a 
demand for this type of vehicle is steadily 
declining. 


Competition in the Philippines is entirely 
between the various makes of American 
cars. As the third quarter has always 
been the quiet season of the year there 
is no reason to believe it will be an ex- 
ception this year. 


Check Payments 
Gain During Week 


Volume of Building Contracts In- 
crease; Wholesale Prices 
Average Lower. 


The dollar volume of trade continues to 
show gains over a year ago, as seen from 
check payments covering the third week 


‘of July, according to the weekly statement 


of the Department of Commerce. 


The volume of new building contracts 
awarded during this same period was 
larger than in either the previous week 
this year or the same week of 1925. The 
production of crude petroleum was larger 
than in the previous week but smaller than 
a year ago while the output of bituminous 
coal and lumber during the second week 
of the month was smaller than in either 
the previous week or the corresponding 
week of last year. Wholesale prices aver- 
aged lower than in either the previous 
week or a year ago, while interest rates 
on time money continued to average higher. 

Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks declined from the previous 
week but were still well above a_ year 
ago. Prices of stocks continued to aver- 
age higher, both as compared with the pre- 
vious week and the corresponding week of 
last year, while call-loan rates, although 
higher than a year ago, were lower than 
in the previous week. The Federal re- 
serve ratio at the end of the third wéek 
was higher than at the end of the previous 
week but lower than a year ago.  Busi- 
ness failures, although larger im number 
than in the previous week of this year, 
were lower than in the corresponding week 
of 1925. rs 


{ 





Applications Filed 


Water Power Act 


Cover Projects in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Mon- 
tana, Kentucky 
and Arizona. 

Seven applications for permits or licenses 
under Federal water power act were filed 
with the Federal Power Commision during 


25 to July 17, 1926, 
730 applications re- 


the period from June 
bringing the total of 
ceived to the latter date, the commission 
has just announced. 

The 
public 

No. 
acting 
Water 


list of such applications, as made 
by the commission, follows: 

724. Harry G. McCain and others, 
as the Wacker Light, Power and 
Co., have applied for a preliminary 
permit for a power project along Ward 
Cove Creek, about eight miles from Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. It is proposed to build a dam 
at the outlet of Lake Persevereance with a 
view to using the impounded waters in 
the lake to regulate the flow of the creek 
into Ward Cove Lake, at the outlet of 
which a secoed dam will be built. The 
water from Ward Cove Lake will be con- 
veyed through conduits to a reservoir lo- 
cated about a half mile below the outlet, 
where, also, a power house will be built. 
The power will be used, when developed, 
for public-utility purposes and in operation 
of canneries on Ward Cove. 


No. 725. The Southern Sierras Power 
Company has applied for a license for a 
short transmission line across the Yuma 
Indian Reservation, in Imperial County, 
California. 

No, 726. The Tennessee Eastern Electric 
Company has applied for a preliminary 
permit to construct a dam about 100 feet 
high and 750 feet in length on the south 
fork of the Holston River, in Sullivan 
and Washington counties, Tennessee, about 
10 miles upstream from Kingsport. The 
dam will be used in conjunction with the 
company’s constructed project on the Noli- 
chucky River, near Greeneville, Tenn., 
from which power is used for public-utility 
purposes. 

No. 727. The management of St. Paul's 
Mission, St. Pauls, Mont., has applied 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
a license for a small power project de- 
signated to furnish light and power for the 
buildings of the school maintained by the 
mission on Fort Belknap Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Montana. 


No. 728. Robert G. Gordon has applied 
for a preliminary permit to construct a 
dam and power plant at proposed lock sites 
Nos. 9 and 12 on the Cumberland River, 
in Jackson and Clay counties, near 
Carthage, Tenn., and in Monroe and Cum- 
berland counties in the vicinity of Mar- 
tinsburg, Ky., backing water to lock sites 
Nos. 12 and 15, respectively. The power 


| proposed to be ‘developed is intended for 


sale to the Kentucky Hydro Electric Co. 
and the Kentucky Utilities Co. for use 
for public-utility purposes, 

No. 729. The Kentucky Hydro Electric Co. 
has applied for a preliminary permit to 


! construct a dam about 38 feet in height, 








with a power house, on the Cumberland 
River, near Creelsboro, at the proposed 
lock site No. 15, affecting lands in Cumber- 
land, Russel and Clinton counties, Ky. The 
developed power will be used for public- 
utility purposes. 

No. 730. The Arizona Sodium Production 
Co. has applied for a preliminary permit 
to construct a dam and reservoir on 
Aravaipa and Turkey creeks, in Pinal and 
Graham counties near Pima, Ariz. The de- 
veloped power will be used for mining and 
domestic purposes. 


Provision Market 
Steady in Hamburg 


Report to Department of Com- 
merce Says There Was No 
Change in Week. 


There has been no change on the Ham- 
burg provision market during the last 
week, E. C. Squire, American Trade Com- 
missioner at Hamburg, Germany, reports 
in his weekly cablegram to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Receipts of lard during the week show 


an increase of 100 metric tons, being 1,700 


compared to 1,600, while arrivals of pigs at 


20 German markets fell 7,000 below the 





mark of the preceding week. This week’s 
arrivals were 60,000, with a top Berlin 
price of 17.30 a pound, compared with the 
same number at 18.17 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

A slight improvement is noted at Rotter- 
dam, the market becoming firmer. 

The Liverpool market is slow, although 
an increased price is registered on a num- 
ber of products. The total number of pigs 
béught alive and dead for bacon curing 
in Ireland was 17,000, compared with 16,000 
formthe corresponding week in 1925. 

Danish slaughterings for the week are 
estimated at 57,000. 


Power Project Authorized 
In Development of Wabash 


Issuance of a preliminary permit to the 
Wabash Hydro-Electric Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Project No. 709) to expire 
June 26, 1927, covering a power project 
on the Wabash River about six miles from 
Logansport, Ind., has been authorized by 
the Federal Power Commission. 


The company proposes to build a dam 
designed to develop a head of about 18 
feet, creating a pool six miles in length, 
and a power house of about 6,000 horse- 
power capacity. This project is the same 
us that for which « preliminary permit 


was issued in June, 1924, to John A. 


| Shafer, of Indianapolis, who has since sur- 


rendered the priority granted to him, 


\ 


y 
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Purchase of Stock 
To Effect Control of 
Railroad Systems 









Applications Filed to Create | 
Unification, Without Mergers, 
of Three Companies 
in Southwest. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
consolidation plan published by the com- 
mission in 1921, as the basis for hearings 
which were later held with a view to the 
preparation of a complete .plan of consoli- 
dation, but the commission h¥s since asked 
Congress to relieve it of the duty of pre- 
paring a complete plan. In the tentative 
plan the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the 
St. Louis Southwestern were placed in a 
system with the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the Kansas City Southern was placed 
in a system built up with the Missouri- 
Pacific as a nucleus. 

Seeks Control of Stock. 

The Kansis City Southern in its appli- 
cation states that it already owns 350,000 
shares of the common stock of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, for which it paid $11,- 
479,561, at the rate of $32.80 a share, 
whereas the average market price in the 
first days of July has been $37.32. It 
proposes to acquire enough additional 
stock, purchase or exchange or both, 
to constitute a majority. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
of July 28, has agreed with 
City Southern to purchase, subject to the 
commission's approval, 135,000 shares of | 
the preferred stock and 20,000 shares of 
the common stock of the St. Louis South- 
western from City Southern 
for an agreed price of $13,613,301, of which 
$7,000,000 is to be paid at once, with provi- 
for its repayment with interest at 
5 per cent in case the commission fails to 
approve the transaction, the stock be 
deposited meanwhile with the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. The 
company also proposes to acquire enough 
additional stock of the Cotton Belt (St. 
L. SW.) to constitute a majority, and the 
directors have authorized its officers 





or 


99 


by 


date 
Kansas 


under 
the 


the Kansas 


sion 


to 


to 





acquire the additional shares at prices fot 
exceeding the current quotations on the 
New York Stock Exchange or in any event 
not exceeding $92 a share for preferred 
and $74 for the common. 


Control of Railroad Sought. 

The Kansas City Southern, its application 
points out, desires to control the “Katy,” 
or Missouri-Kansas-Texas whether or not 
the latter is allowed to control the Cot- 
ton Belt. By reason of its ownership of 
stock in the two companies, the Kansas 
City Southern has voted the stock at an- 
nual meetings of the companies, ‘‘and has 
thereby caused the clection of certain di- 
rectors of the said companies,” the applica- 
tion says, “but applicant does not under- 
stand that this constitutes the exercise of 
control over said carriers, or either of 
them, under the provisions of the transpor- 
tation act of 1920.” 

Pointing out thai the southwestern re- 
gion comprises 39,048 miles of Class I 
rialroads, the application states the belief 
that “this region should be dealt with by 
you honorable commission as a separate 
and distinct territory, for transportation 
Purposes, and that the public interest will 
be best served and promoted by grouping 
the carriers now and hereafter operating 
therein into a limited number of systems, 
so arranged and adjusted as to produce the 
greatest economies in operation and, at the 
same time, provide the most sufficient 
service to the public.” 

Mergers by Other Companies. 

It is also pointed out that several strong 
Systems have been and are being fromed 
in this territory. Atchison, 6,824 miles; 
Rock Island-Frisco, 8,663 miles; South- 
ern Pacific, 10,480 miles, and the Burling- 
ton. The figures refer only to the mileage 
of these systems in the Southwest. The 
application continues: 










“Of the larger independent carriers in 
the southwestern region, practically the 
only ones which remain unattached to 
some large system are the Missouri com- 
pany, with a mileage of 3,188.54 miles; the 
St. Louis company, with a mileage of 
1,747.78 miles, and the applicant, Kansas 


City Southern, with a mileage of 865.10 


miles, making a total mileage of 5,801.42 
miles, of which 5,629.25 miles are in the 


southwestern territory. It is not only in 
the interest of these companies but in 
the public interest as well, to take steps to 
carry out the purpose of the transporta- 
tion act by uniting them into one system, 
capable of conducting transportation with 
greater efficiency and economy, and with 
sufficient strength to meet adequately the 
@ ®ompetition of the other systems in the 


territory, rather than to continue to 
operate as independent and _ unrelated 
lines.” 


Advantages Urged for Plan. 

It is contended the proposed acquisitions 
will be in the public interest through re- 
duction of transportation costs by use of 
easier grades and more direct routes, 
equalizing loaded and empty car move- 
ment, elimination of duplicate terminal 
facilities and forces and by interchange 
of car supply and other facilities. Shippers 
will be benefited, the application says, by 
getting more direct and speedy access to 
new producting centers and by elimination 
of delays in switching and transportation 
generally. 

It is stated that the lines of the K. C. S. 
and the Cotton Belt intersect only at 
Texarkana, Tex., and the main lines are 
not parallel. The lines of the Katy and 
the Cotton Belt do not parallel each other 
except in the sense that both serve St. 
Louis, Mo., Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco and 
certain other Texas points. 

The line of the Katy intersects the 
Kansas City Southern at Kansas City, Eve 
and Joplin, Mo., and Military, Kans. 

Mr. Loree on Two Boards. 

The application says that the only officer 
or director which the K. C. S. and the Katy 
and Cotton Belt’ have in common is L. F. 
Loree, chairman of the board of directors 
and executive committee and a director of 
the Kansas City Southern, and also chair- 
man of the board of directors and execu- 

K{ tive committee of the Katy. The commis- 
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Railroads 








I. C. C. Revokes Its Order 
To Abandon Railroad Line 


Reversing its previous decision, the 





In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has revoked 
an order authorizing the Boston & Maine 


Railroad to abandon its Belmont branch 


in Belknap County, New Hampshire. A 
reargument of the case was allowed on pe- 
tition of the town of Belmont, N. H., and 
the Commission, in the decision just made 
public, finds that “the financial and other 
hardships which would be brought upon 
the town of Belmont and its immediate 
vicinity by the proposed abandonment are 
not outweighed by the savings to the appli- 
cant which would probably and reasonably 
oceur.” 5 
Commissioner Hall dissented. 


Debits Are Reported 


To Federal Reserve 


Individual Accounts Aggregated 
$12,253,000,000 for Week 
Ending July 21. 


Debits 


to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 


ing July 21, aggregated $12,253,000,000 as 
compared with a total of $12,239,000,000 
reported for the preceding week. 

Debits the week under review are 
$965,000,000 or 8.6 per cent above those for 
the weck ending July 1925. New York 
City reported an increase of $498,000,000, 
while other large increases fol- 
Boston, $80,000,000; $44,- 


for 


were as 


lows: Chicago, 


| 000,000; Los Angeles, $36,000,000, and Phila- 


delphia, $31,000,000. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January 1919, amounted to $11,470,- 


519,000, as compared with $11,460,529,000 
for the preceding week and $10,597,458,000 
for the week ending July 22, 1925. 


Sante Fe System Authorized 


To Acquire Two Railroads | 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way has been authorized, July 22, by Divi- 
sion 4 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to acquire control of the Ringling 
& Oil Fields Railway and the Oklahoma, 
New Mexico & Pacific Railway, through the 
medium of the Healdton & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. 


of 


The latter company was authorized first 
to acquire control of the two short lines 
and to issue $50,000 capital stock, to 
be acquired by Fe, and the lat- 
ter was authorized to issue $1,300,000 of 
4 per cent bonds to be delivered to the 
Healdton company in connection with the 
acquisition of the lines. 


of 
the Santa 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, 
a subsidiary of the Santa Fe, was also 
authorized to lease the lines for operation. 


Wenatchee Southern Ready 
To Build Oregon Branch 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set aside its order setting a date for 
a hearing on the petition of the Wenatchee 
Southern for an extension of time in which 
to begin the construction of its proposed 
new railroad line in Oregon. 

The company has been granted one ex- 
tension, but since the latest petition was 
assigned for hearing before Commissioner 
Aitchison it has notified the commission 
that it is now ready to begin construction 
work. 


New Orleans Road Asks 
Authority to Extend Line 








The New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate au- 
thorizing the construction of an extension 
of its line from Nogan, Miss., through the 
City of Jackson, Miss., to the west bank 
of Pearl River, 6.65 miles, in order to 
connect with the line of the Jackson & 
Eastern Railway now under construction 
to that point. 





Improved Railway Traffic 
To Russia Is Discussed 





The third conference of the German, 
Lithuanian and Russian Traffic Union 
held at Moscow proposed further improve- 
ment of the Reichbahn at Koenigsberg was 
and East Prussia, John R. lves, Vice Con- 
sul at Koenigsberg, reports by mail to the 
Department of Commerce. The manage- 
ment of the Reichbahn at Konigsbert was 
reelected as the management of the Union. 
The next conference will be held at Riga 
November 2. 








Hearing Is Postponed 
On Merger of Railways 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed the hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Reading Company for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Lehigh & 
New England Railway from July 28 to 
September 6. 

The hearing will be held at Washington 
before C. V. Burnside, assistant director of 
the Commission's Bureau of Finance. 





Another Railway Valued. 

The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne 
Railroad as of 1916 was placed at $37,626 
in a final valuation report issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ne 
sion has previously authorized the holding 
of such positions in common. Mr. Loree 
was also elected a member of the board 
of directors df the St. Louis Southwestern 
and has filed his application with the com- 
mission for authority to hold that positien. 

The applications assume that they will 
be heard and considered by the commis- 
sion ‘‘concurrently, and so far may 
consistently be done, as one plan or pro- 
ject,” and they request that they be so 
considered. 


as 


Mergers 
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Payments, Resumed 
As Fiscal Year Opens 


Federal Reserve Board Analyzes 
Currency Conditions During 
and Following War. 


With the resumption of gold 

Canada, July 1, all self-governing 
minions of the British empire again 
gold the Federal Reserve 
Board observed in a study just made pub- 
lic of the factors which facilitated the re- 
turn of Canada to a gold standard. 

The board noted the principal factors in 
of gold 


payments 
by do 
are 


on a basis, 


connection with the resumption 
payments as follows: 
A growing favorable external trade 


balance, together with a decline in the 


net trade balance due the United 
States. 

Liquidation of British indebtedness 
to Canada. 

Restoration of the pound sterling 


and other foreign currencies to a 
basis. 

Resumption of cash short-term 
payments in international trade. 
funding of the national 


gold 
or 
Complete 


debt. 
Increasing American and other for- 


eign investments in Canada 
The board's study also included a _ re- 
view of the legislation enacted by the 


Canadian government at the outbreak of 
the war to insure the adequacy of the cur- 
rency and the developments of trade, 
vestments, and gold 


during and since the war. 


in- 
exchange production 


Review of Conditions. 
The full text of the analyses follows: 
On May 31 the Minister of Finance 
nounced that on the first of July Canada 
would return to the gold standard after 
nearly 12 years of formal suspension of 
gold payments, thus completing the _ re- 
turn to the gold standard of all the 

British self-governing Dominions. 
Resumption of the gold basis comes in 
Canada as a result of the lapsing of legis- 


an- 





lation, renewed at intervals, which pro- 
vided for suspension of gold redemption of 
Dominion notes, for the acceptance of 
bank notes as legal tender and for the 
control by the Government of gold ex- 
ports. 


The Canadian dollar has been at prac- 
tical parity in New York since the middle 
of 1924, and the Government's 
that the gold standard expedient 
is based economic developments sinee 
the termination of the war. 

Among the principal factors facilitating 
Canada's return to the golds standard have 
been the growing favorable balance on ex- 
ternal trade account, together with a de- 
cline in the net trade balance due the 
United States; the liquidation of British 
indebtedness to Canada; the restoration 
of the pound sterling and other foreign 
currencies to a gold basis; the resumption 
of cash or short-term payments in in- 
ternational trade; the complete funding 
of the national debt, the major portion of 
which is internal; the increasing Ameri- 
can and foreign investments in Canada; 
the rise in other “invisible” items in her 
balance of payments, notably tourist ex- 
penditures; and the continued expansion 
in the annual gold production. 

War Legislation. 

War legislation affecting the currencey— 
In common with other nations Canada 
took precautionary measures at the out- 
break of the war to insure the adequacy 
of the currency and the retention of the 
Government and banking gold reserves. 


assurance 
is now 


on 


By order-in-council of August 3, 1914, 
it was provided that notes of chartered 
banks be made full legal tender. Prior to 


that time these notes had been redeemable 
in gold or Dominion notes and issued to 
the amount of unimpaired paid-up capi- 
tal, and the amount of gold or Dominion 
notes deposited the central gold 
serves. 


in re- 

At the same time the Dominion Govern- 
ment was empowered to advance Domin- 
ion notes to the chartered banks against 
the pledge of securities approved 
Minister of Finance 
his department. The banks were also au- 
thorized to extend throughout the year 
their “excess” circulation, issuable up to 
15 per cent of their combined capital and 
surplus (rest, or reserve funds), and hither- 
to confined to the crop-moving period 
from September to February 28. 

One week later by order-in-council of 
August 10, 1914, the redeeming in specie 
of Dominion notes was suspended. These 
orders-in-council were confirmed by the 
finance act, 1914, and, after authorization 
and proclamation, were subsequently ap- 
proved by joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Commons. 

Provision also was made for an addition 
to Dominion notes. Under the existing 
legislation the Minister of Finance was 
required to hold a gold reserve of not 
less than 25 per cent against Dominion 
notes issyed and outstanding up to $30,- 
009,000 and, beyond this amount a gold 
reserve of 100 per cent. By chapter 4, 
acts of 1914 (second session), the amount 
subject to the 25 per cent reserve require- 
ment was raised to $50,000,000 of Domin- 
ion notes. 

Still later, chapter 4, acts of 1915, 
confirming orders-in-council first passed in 
September, 1914, the Dominion Govern. 
ment Was authorized to maintain an extra 
issue of Dominion notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of 
notes being secured by the pledge of spec- 
ified Canadian railway securities, guar- 
anteed by the Dominion Government. 

Under authority of the war measures act 
an order was issued on June 8, 1918, pro- 
hibiting the export of gold except under 
licenses issued by the Minister of  Fi- 
nance. 

In the ensuing years proclamations were 
issued from time to time continuing these 


by the 


and deposited with 


by 


enactments of Parliament. 
The provision forthe issuance of the 
emergency excess bank circulation lapsed 


on August 31, 1920, and was not renewed. 
The legislation providing for the increase 
in Dominion note circulation will remain 








Trade Practices 


Canada Last of Self-Governing Dominions 


Of British Empire to Return to Gold Basis 





in effect after of 
ments. 


The finance act, 1923, supplementing the 


resumption gold pay- 


finance act, 1914, however, provided for 
the expiration on June 30, 1926, of the 
sections authorizing payments in bank 


notes as legal tender, the of 
redemption of Dominion notes in gold, and 
the control over the export of gold 
gold bullion, and fine gold bars. 

At the same time this act perpetuates 


a noteworthy development of the Canadian 


suspension 


coin, 


banking system arising out of war-time 
legislation, which authorized the advance 
of Dominion notes to banks against ap- 


proved securities. Eligible 
defined in the 1923 act as 

(a) Treasury bills, bonds, debentures or 
stocks of thé Dominion Canada, 
United Kingdom, any province of Canada, 
and of any British 

(b) Public securities of 
of the United States; 


securities were 


f 
of 


the 


possession: 
the Government 


(ec) Canadian municipal securities: 
(d) Promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change secured by documentary bills to 


wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, buckwheat, 
flax, or other commodity 

(e) Promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, and 
which have been used or are to be used 
for such purposes. 

Advances on the basis of these securi- 


ties may be made for a 
ing one year at interest 
board. All pledged 
notes or bills of exchange 
months’ maturity or less 


period not exceed- 
to be fixed by the 
treasury promissory 
must be of six 


and no advances 


may be made on promissory notes for 
carrying or trading in securities or for 
Yapital expenditures. 

Favorable Trade Balances. 

The Canadian balance of trade.—In the 
period under review the merchandise bal- 
ance of trade was continually favorable to 
Canada except in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1921, when un adverse balance 
of $29,730,763 occurred This favorable 


trade position was achieved as a result of 
of materials 1914 
1918, and thereafter by a notable expansion 


exports war from to 


of export trade, and it represents a_ re- 
versal of the experience during the decade 
before the war when growing imports of 
British and foreign capital were accom- 


panied by successive unfavorable balances 
of merchandise trade. 


It is to be noted, however, that the large 


balances to the credit of Canada from 
1916 to 1920 are partly explained by the 
extension of credits to Great Britain and 
allied countries. This postponement of 
payment necessarily modified Canada’s 
ability to meet maturing obligations in the 
United States and other countries and 
explains in part the decline in the Ca- 


nadian dollar quotation in New York. 
Complete repayment by Great Britain of 
amounts due the Canadian Government on 


open account has heen made, and with 
the return of a short-term’ basis of pay- 
ments in international trade and the re- 


vival of most foreign currencies to a stable 
exchange basis, this factor in the accuing 
favorable balances is now eliminated. 


Under such conditions the growing 
credits of Canada on her total external 


trade have assisted in raising the dollar 
to parity in New York by providing actual 
means of payments for obligations due in 
the United States. 
Investments and Exchange. 

Capital investments.—During the war 
years the fiscal needs of the Government 
took precedence over other requirements, 
and refunding operations, which began in 
1922, have continued in large amounts dur- 
ing succeeding years Since 1918 Ameri- 
can capital has been invested in Canadian 
industrial enterprises in growing volume. 

American investments, estimated at 


$636,803,952 in 1913. had grown to over 
$2,500,000,0600 in 1925. Approximately two 
thirds of this capital is in direct invest- 
ments in Canadian enterprises and the 
balance is in Government and Govern 
ment guaranteed securities. 

British investments, estimated at $2. 
727,733,000 in 1914 have been reduced, ac 
cording to a recent compilation, to about 
$1,967,000,000 at the present time. This 


inflow of American capital has further con 
tributed to the enhancement of the inter- 


national value of the Canadian dollar by 
making available American funds to meet 
external obligations 

The course of exchange.—During the 
war years no serious dislocation of the 
exchanges occurred until 1918 when the 


growing volume of excess imports from 
the United States. in conjunction with the 
extension of credits to the United Kingdom 
and the subsequent decline in sterling ex- 
change, resulted in the lack of an adequate 
supply of bills to meet obligations in the 
United States under the customary mech- 





Report Is Issued 
By Farm Loan Board 


Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks Announce Direct Loans 
and Discounts. 


The Federal Farm Loan Board, in its 
weekly statement covering financial opera- 
tions of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks stated that these banks as of July 


of $74,864,511.08 


17, 1926, had a total in 
direct loans and rediscounts. According 
to the board's figures. the direct loans 


were $31,665,943.24 
294,567,84. 

The board's statement classified the re 
discounts as follows 


and rediscounts $43,- 


Agricultural Credit Corporations, © $30,- 
017,389.93; national banks, $8,348.72; State 
banks, $465,363.79; livestock loan com 
panies, $12,746,888.90. and savings banks 


and trust companies, $61,676.50. 
The board then announced the following 
classification of the direct loans: 
Tobacco, $12,917,840.14; canned fruit and 


vegetables, $557,961.37: raisins, $3,550,000; 
wool,  $1,836,166.30; cotton, $11,345,000; 
Grimm alfalfa seed, $67,600; rice, $633.- 
715.48: coffee, $134,800; olive oil, $26,960, 


and wheat, $500,000. 





































anism 
available 


cessation of the ‘pegging’ of sterling, the | 
Canadian dollar experienced successive de 


| 

clines which reached a maximum of 10% | 
per cent discount in December, 1920. | 
The large discount prevailing in 1920 | 


and 1921 was explained by 


M 
S 





Favorable Balance 
Of Trade Growing 
Liquidation of British Indebted- 


ness Another Factor in Res- 
toration of Currency. 





American balances 
Government 


of payments. 
to the Canadian 
were used at times in New York to sustain 


the but, with the 


exchange quotations, 


the diminishing 
trade account, together , 
maintenance of a high import 
the United States. At the 
same time only minor amounts were being 
repaid by Britain the 
hitherto éxtended. , 

The Canadian dollar first regained parity 
in New York and, though it was 
at a discount in 1923 and the first half of 
1924, the exchange not 
receded from virtual July, 
1924. Throughout 1925 and up to the pres- 
ent have been | 


balances on 
the 
balance from 


total 
with 


Great on credits 


1999 


in 
quotations have 
parity since 
exchange 
stable 


time 
relatively 
movements 


quotations 
seasonal 


the 


and subject to 
which at 


Canadian dollar quotations below our gold 


times reduced 


import point which now approximates 
99.828 cents 

Although control was exercised over 
gold export movements by the Canadian | 
Government, an arrangement was, made } 
whereby imports of American gold into 


Canada 
should 


might be “ear-marked”’ for export 

the occasion arise. Under these 

conditions sufficient gold flowed 

tween the two countries to offset any wide 

fluctuations in 
Gold Conditions. 

Gold production—From 
the beginning of to the end of 1925 
the United States has received net imports 
of gold from amounting to about 
$163,734.000. 

This drain resources has 
not found a reflection in 
lowering the reserves of the Canadian Gov- 
On the contrary the 
gold holdings of the banks and the reserves 
of the Dominion Government against note 
increased from $203,751,000 on De- 
31, 1918, to $222,267,000 on Decem- 


has be 


the exchanges. 


movements and 
1919 


Canada 


upon the gold 
corresponding 


ernment and banks. 


issues 





cember 
ber, 31, 1925. 

Mined gold in Canada, amounting to 
$169,724,00 during this period, served to 
maintain the gold reserves and meet par- 
tial requirements for export to. this 
country. 


Report Valuation 


Of Ford Railroad 


| industry. 
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onetary 
ystems 


Tariff Commission Orders 
Inquiry Into Cedar Shingles 








The Tariff ordered a 
general investigation of the cedar shingle 
The 


industry was taken by the Commission at 


Commission has 


action to investigate this 


99 


a regular meeting held July 23. 


No has 
of 


was @xX- 


formal as yet 


in- 


announcement 


been made by the Commission its 


quiry regarding shingles, but it 


plained that the industry would be for- | 


mally notified shortly. 


Charges on Sugar 
Sent to Oklahoma 
Held Unreasonable 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Prescribes Revised 
Schedule of Freight 
on Carload Lots. 








Freight rates on sugar in carloads from 
points in Louisiana, from Sugarland and 
Texas City, Tex., and from points in Kan- 
Colorado. Nebraska, Idaho and Utah, | 
to points in Oklahoma, were found unrea- | 
in a just the 
Interstate Commerce on a 
filed by the Oklahoma Traffic | 

and others. As reasonable 
the future the commission 
scribes a distance scale of ranging 
from 10 hundred pounds for five 
miles or less, to 73 cents a hundred pounds 
1,000 miles. 
of 60,000 


sas, 


sonable decision issued by 
Commission, 
complaint 
Association 
rates for pre- 
rates 


cents a 


for distances between 975 and 


These rates are for a carload 


pounds. 
Text of Conclusions. 

report in the case, which de- 
cided July 9, is by Commissioner Me- 
Manamy. The full text of the conclusions 
reached follows: 

We find that 
Orleans, La., and points 
taking the same rates, and from Smgar- 
land and Texas City, Tex., to points in 
Oklahoma are, and for the future will be. 


The was 


on 


from New 
in Louisiana 


the rates 
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Railway Counsel A 
Say Law, Not Theory, 


Governs Valuation 


Indicate Statute Requiremept 
for Estimate of Cost to 


Reproduce Properties 
of Railroads. 


Clark and La St. 
Louis & O'Fallon Railway and the Mans 
Railway, have filed with the Ine 





Roe, counsel for the 
facturers’ 
terstate Commerce Commission a reply to 
the 148-page brief submitted in the case in- 
volving the valuation of the two roads by. 
Philip J. Doherty, attorney for the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Valuation, in which he at® 


| tacked the “cost of reproduction theory ot 


railway valuation and strongly advocated 
the “investment theory.” 

Mr. Doherty was allowed to present an 
expression of his views im this case with 
the understanding that they were not bind- 
ing on the bureau. 

Law, Not Theory, Governs. 

“This is no time for excursions into the 
fleld of theoretical economic policies,” ‘thé 
“This is neither the time 
indi- 


reply brief says. 


nor place to discuss the views of 


vidual minds as to what, according to 
‘ 


varying mental processes, the law ought 


to be. 
“Whatever may be the facts with re- 
spect to the economic expedieney of ap- 


praisal methods adopted by the commis- 
sion, whether or not it is, in the opinion 
of the attorney, economic folly to declare 
the true value of common carrier prop- 
erties, legislative authority, acting within 
its legitimate sphere, has laid upon this 
commission, as its agency, the positive 


| duty to ‘Ascertain and report in detail as 


| to each piece of property * * * the 
cost of reproduction new, the cost of reée- 
production less depreciation, and an analy- 
sis of the methods by which these s@veral 
costs are obtgined, and the feason for their 
differences, if any.’ 





unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed the distance scale of rates, subject 
minimum carload weight of 60,000 
pounds, providéd that actual weight will 


apply when car is loaded to full visible ca- 


to.a 


tween Vicksburg and New Orleans in con- 
nection with distance class rates. We 


toll on the class to which the rate on the 
commodity more nearly corresponds. We 
find that in constructing rates from points 
in Louisiana east of the Mississippi River 
to Oklahoma a ferry toll for the river 
transfer service not exceeding 2.5 cents 
per 100 pounds may be added to the rates 
based upon the distances to and from the 





Tentative Report Places Property 
Value for Rate-Making at 
Total of $11,826,300. 


A final valuation for rate-making pur- 
’ 

poses of $11,826,300, as of 1919, for the 

common carrier 


property owned and used 


by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, 


river under the scale herein prescribed. 

In computing distances under the scale 
set forth in the appendix, the shortest 
possible routes by existing connections for 
interchange of carload traffic should be 
used, but such routes need not embrace 
more than the limes or parts of lines of 
three line-haul carriers for distances not 
exceeding 500 miles; nor more than four 
line-haul carriers for distances over 500 





now owned by Henry Ford and members of 
family, found the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a tentative val- 
uation report issued on July 24. Including 
certain property leased from the Toledo- 
Detroit Railroad and other companies, a 
final value of $12,218,812 was placed on the 
property used by the railroad. 

The company had outstanding on the 
valuation date a total capitalization of 
$22,247,414.75, and its investment 


his was by 


books, was $22,703,151.54, 


required 


with readjust- 
the Commission's ac- 
counting examination, the report says, this 
would 


ments by 
be reduced to $22,613,151, “of which 
$21,259,218, less an undetermined portion 
thereof 
cluded 
represents 


assignable 
in 


to offsetting 
amounts recorded 
considerations 


items in- 
at $734,393, 


other than 


in road 
and equipment, as stated in the company's 


miles but not over 800 miles, and not more 
than five line-haul carriers for distances 
exceeding 800 miles. Lines under com- 
mon ownership or control should be con- 
sidered as a single line. Where the same 
line is used twice it may be counted as a 
separate line each time. 
Other Rates Found Unreasonable. 

We further find that the rates assailed 
from points in Kansas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, and Utah to Oklahoma des- 
tinations named in the complaints are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they are in excess of 7.5 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the present rates. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 

The record indicates that a readjustment 
of a general character will be necessary 
to bring the rates to numerous points in 
States 


Ryan hie } 1 P nios t : adjoining Oklahoma in harmony 
me ° % casn value ¢ whie t a 3 : " ‘ 
: ' 7 nich at the time | with the rates prescribed herein. Taking 
of the transactions we are not able to cS - . , 
eae neh Be it } 1 P ib) this into consideration, together with the 
report because it has been impossible to : 
nbs a se tehaeeries 1 eee noe © | unduly low minimum that has prevailed in 
te ormation. ne original cos vie 

rete zs ‘| the past from Louisiana and Texas to 

of all the property was not ascertained. 


The cost of reproducing the carrier prop- 
erty, exclusive of land, was reported as 
$12,601,747 for the property owned and 
used, and the cost of reproduction, less de- 
preciation, as $8,999,143. The company 
owned 3,565 acres of. carrier lands, of 
which the present value is stated as $2,045,- 
832. The company also owned $460,000 par 
value of securities of other companies, re- 
corded in its books at $302,257.40 book 
value. 

The Commission also issued a tentative 
report placing the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Natchez, Urania 
& Ruston Railway, as of 1919, at $31,500. 





Indian Currency Commission 
Brings Hearings to Close 








The Indian Currency Commission, which 
has been conducting hearings in India and 
later in London for the purpose of deter- 
mining a financial policy for the Indian 
Government, has now concluded the work 
of taking evidence and will return to 
India, where a report will be prepared, 
according to the Division of Regional In- 
formation of the Department of Commerce. 
It expected in India that the report 
will be ready for release some time next 
summer. 


is 


Final Valuation Reports 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 





Final valuation reports have been issued 
the Interstate Commerce 
finding the value of the Pittsburgh & 
Susquehanna Railroad, of 1917, for 
rate-making purposes, to be $321,717, and 
that of the Philadelphia & Camden Ferry 
Company, as of 1926, to be $2,815,351. 


by Commission 


as 


| 

| 

Oklahoma and the denial of fourth-section 
relief as hereinafter indicated, we are of 
the opinion that reparation should be de- 
nied and we so find. 

Portions of the fourth section applica- 
tions hereinbefore mentioned by which car- 
riers parties thereto askéd for authority 
to continue to maintain rates on 
in carloads, 
points 
| 
| 
| 


sugar, 
from New Orleans and other 
in Louisiana taking the same or 
related rates, from Sugarland and from 
points in western States here considered 
to points in Oklahoma without observing 
the provisions of section 4 of the act 
were heard in this proceeding#®. The car- 
were heard in this proceeding. 
fourth-section departures existing. They 
asked that disposition of these applica- 
tions be deferred pending the outcome of 
various pending cases. The applications 
will be denied to the extent that they are 
involved herein, without prejudice to the 
filing of new applications for relief in con- 
nection with the rates prescribed herein. 
An appropriate fourth section order will 
be entered. 


The car- 


Safety Installation Delayed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced postponement to Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, of the effective date of its 
order requiring the Louisville & Nashville 
to install automatic train 


on a second division of its line. 


Railroad 
trol 


con- 
The 
Commission has recently approved the in- 
stallation made on the first division. 


| 
| freon elicod calbiac 
| Seeks to Abandon Line. 

The Nacogdoches & Southeastern Rail- 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate au- 
thorizing the abandonment of a part of 
its line extending from Oil Springs to La 
Cerda, Tex., 6 migp. , 


Entitlement to Fair Return. 


“More than 13 years have elapsed since 
the valuation act was adopted and many 
millions of dollars have been spent in 
carrying out its provisions. If the cost of 


pacity. In mileage for Mississippi Cross- | reproduction method of determining one 
ings, 93 I. C. C. 462, we prescribed rea- | of the most important elements of true 
sonable ferry tolls for the river transfer | value is ‘economic folly’ it seems strange 
service at Mississippi River crossings be- | that that fact has escaped the notice at 


the’ commission and the Congress. 


“Under settled principles of constity- 
further stated that in connection with dis- | tional law, and under the definite pro- 
tance commodity rates the ferry tolls | visions of the interstate commerce act,” 
should be approximately the same as the | these respondents are entitled to a fair 


return on the true value of all their prop- 
erties held for and used in the public serv- 
ice. The determination of that value must 
be in accord with established. principles of 
existing law, regardless of individual opin 
ions of what the law ought to be.” ? 


Use of Mails Denied 
To Two Paris Houses 


oo 








L. Bertrand and Librairie Clas- 
sique Held to Be Advertising 
Obscene Matter. 


« 





Upon recommendation of Horace J. 
Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post Office De- 
partment, a fraud order denying the use, 
of the mailS has been issued against L. 
Bertrand, at 7 Rue Saulnier, 7, Paris 9e, 
France, and the Librairie Classique, at 
115 Rue Montmartre, Paris (2e) France. 

The specific charge against Mr. Bert- 
rand and his publication was sending’ per- 
sons in the United States circulars and 
other matter soliciting remittances ‘for 
certain ‘obscene, lewd and _ lascivious 
things,’ the department said. en 

The full text of the department's an- 
nouncement follows: : 


On July 22, 1926, a fraud order was is- 
sued against L. Bertrand, at 7 Rue 
Saulnier, 7, Paris 9e, France, and the 


Librairie Classique, at 115 Rue Montmar- 
tre, Paris (2e), France. All mail addressed 
to this concern and. party should be re- 
turned to senders stamped: ‘Fraudulent. 
Mail to this address returned by order of 
Postmaster General,” and no money ‘or- 
ders in favor of said concern and party 
should be issued, paid, or certified. 





DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the : 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business July 22. 


a  ————— 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts ee ee 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
BMCGMS t0H oo iss cias see 1,977,480.04 

Miscellaneous internal ; 

NN 555g oka oot onan 2,358,523.21 
Miscellaneous receipts..... & 598,552.61 
Total ordinary receipts $6,752,907.24 
Public debt reecipts........ 243,700.00 


Balance previous day....... 


216,596,981.97 


2 an 











Total . $223,593,589.21 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $2,096,176.2T 
Interest on public debt 801,128.25 
Refunds of receipts... ...... 396,039.81 
| Panama Canal as 19,786.24 
| Operations in special ac- 
counts ar 160,445.47 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund ... ; ee 40,045.00 
Civil service retirement fund ~ 376,353.08 
| Investment of trust funds.. $19,047.92 
— 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures eek as $13,456,315.85 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 180,869.85 
Balance today ...........5. 219,956,408.44 
| Total ....ccseceseeesers +s 9828,598,580.88 


| Court Finds Essential Nature of Shipment Decides Its Character In Commerce 
Common Law Remedy Is Declared | 


_ Inefficient in Suit on Rate Class 


oe re: 
Standard Oil Company Claims Railroad Charged 
Interstate Tariff on Essentially Intrastate 
Movements of Its Products. 


Sranvarpd Ow Co. or KENTUCKY Vv. ATLANTIC 
Coast Line R. R.; District Court, WEST- 


ERN District oF KENTUCKY. 

The United States District Court, West- 
ern District of Kentucky, held in the suit 

, of the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky 
against the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, seeking to enjoin the charging 
of more than the lawfully published intra- 

“state rates upon its products shipped 
wholly within Florida, that the shipments 

* which the defendant had classed as inter- 

«-#8tate wepe in reality intrastate and that 
the suit was of equity jyrisdiction. 

The full text of the findings follow: 

In this suit»the plaintiff, Standard Oil 
Company of Kentucky, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Kentucky, seeks to enjoin the defendant, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Virginia, from charging other 
than the lawfully published intrastate 
rates upon its products shipped over de- 
fendant’s railroad in the State of Florida 
from Port Tampa, Tampa and Jackson- 
ville to other points in that State over 

~youtes wholly within the State. The bill 
alleges that since June 15, 1923, the de- 
fendant has been wrongfully applying in- 
terstate rates to these shipments, and an 
accounting and recovery are asked against 
the defendant for the difference between 
the interstate and intrastate 
these shipments. particular 
relative to the manner in 
tiff conducts its Florida business, 
which the shipments in question arise, will 
be more fully stated hereafter. A tem- 
porary injunction was asked by the plain- 
tiff, to which the defendant seasonably 
objected, and at the same time moved to 
dismiss the bNI because of want of equity 
therein, and particularly upon the ground 
that plaintiff has an adequate remedy at 
law. On. the hearing for a temporary in- 
junction the court, in eral opinion, 

; held that the case was one cognizable in 
equity, and overruled the motion to dis- 
miss the bill, but denied the motion for a 
temporary injunctior, leaving the merits 
of the case to be developed upon final 
hearing. The.case has been prepared on 
its merits and is now before the Court on 
final submission. 


rates on 
facts 


plain- 


The 
which 


out of 


an 


Cognizance in Equity 
_ Of Case Is Considered 

The claim of the defendant, that this 
action is not cognizable in equity because 
of the existence of an adequate remedy at 
law, is again urged upon the court, and 
this question will be first considered. 

It elementary equity rule that 
courts of equity do not have jurisdiction 
te grant relief, where the plaintiff has a 
plain, adequate and complete remedy at 
law. 267 of the Judicial is 
merely declaratory of this rule, which has 

been binding upon Federal 
courts. In applying this equity rule, no 
discretion is left to the court. If the plain- 
tiff has a full, complete and adequate rem- 
edy at law, the bill must be dismissed. It 
is well settled, however, that to, constitute 
aun adequate remedy at law, the remedy 


is an 


Section Code 


always the 


must be as complete, practicable, and as 
efficient, both in respect to the final relief 
sought and the mode of obtaining it, as is 
the remedy in equity: Boise Artesian Water 
Boise City, 213 U. 
Savage. 143 U. S. 79; Nilbourn v. 
land, 130 U. 


to the plaintiff in a Federal Court. 


i S. 276: Tyier v. 


Sunder- 
Ss. 


505: 


and must be available 


One ground urged by the plaintiff in sup- 


port of its contention, that the remedy at | 
law is inadequate, is the familiar one that | 


a multiplicity of suits will result unless 
equity resorted to. It is pointed out 
« that each separate shipment by the plain- 
tiff constitutes a separate cause of action, 


is 


and, if remitted to its remedy at law-——pro- | 


vided one exists—it would have to bring a 
separate suit upon each shipment to fully 
protect its 
grounds of 
plaintiff would 


plicity of suits but 


rights. One of the recognized 


that 
multi- 


equitable jurisdiction 


is 


he subjected to a 


for such intervention. 
Where, however 
= 2 © The 


consists 


of 
repetitions 


suits be 


of 


multiplicity 
in 


to 
feared 
the 


eauses 


suits by 


the plaintiff for 
arising of the 
principles, a court 
to interfere 
is clearly to 
continued and 
Boiye Artesian Water 
Boise City, supra. 


same against 
of 
and 
ought 


unless 


person 


action out same 


of 
that 


legal 


not 


facts 
equity 
ground, it 
protect the plaintiff 
vexatious litigation.” 
Company v 


upon 
necessary 
from 


Claims Subject to Merger 
Into Single Suit at Law 

It would seem equally sound to hold that 
where the multiplicity of suits urged as a 
basis of equitable jurisdiction consists 
merely of repeated suits by 
against the same defendant, 
identical in 
out of the same facts and based upon the 


upon causes 


of action 


same legal principles, equity ought not to | 
| follow that equity would be without juris- 


intervene, unless it is clearly necessary to 
protect the plaintiff from a situation which 
he himself can not control. It is true 
each shipment would constitute a separate 
cause of action, but a separate suit would 
not have to be brought on each shipment. 
The plaintiff could unite in one suit its 
claims growing out of each shipment made 
up to the time of filing its suit, and that 
action would fully determine every ques- 
tion which could be determined in an 
.equity action. There would be no neces- 
sity for other ‘suits, except possibly to 
avoid the statute of limitations, and, as 
intimated in. the case of Boise Artesian 
Water Company v. Boise City, supra, such 
suits would not be such.a multiplicity of 
actions as is required to give equity juris- 
diction. 
Now, 
Railroad 


under the Florida law, 


Commissioners a 


the State 
given the 
. power, and it is made their duty, to estab- 


re 





} 


| right to name 








the plaintiff |! 
| in 


nature and arising | 


} cause of 


|} and 


} action 


|} Should 


as prima facie just and 





tion of freight and passengers on and over 
lines over which they have jurisdiction. 
These rates are made after an opportunity 
given the carrier to be heard, and, 
when made, they are binding upon the 
carrier, except it can be shown in a suit 
in a court of competent jurisdiction that 
they are unreasonable and confiscatory. 
When once made, shippers have a right 
to demand that these retes be applied 
tu all shipments to which they are ap- 
plicable. 

That right is expressly given by the 
statute, and the statute prescribes the 
method of procedure by which any ship- 
per who has been charged more thn the 
rates fixed by the commissioners may re- 
cover the excess. Under Section 4649 and 
4650 of the Revised General Statutes of 
Florida, 1920 Edition, any shipper who has 
been charged by’ a common more 
than the rates fixed by the Railroad Com- 
missioners may make written demand upon 
the commissioners to bring suit against 
the carrier thus offending to recover the 
overcharge, and, if the commissioners fail 
to comply with the request within 90 days 
after such written demand, then the ship- 
per free to prosecute a suit against 
the carrier in his own name. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Florida seem to 
hold that in action for the recovery 
of the excess over the rates fixed by the 
commissioners, the remedy furnished 
the statute is exclusive. 


is 


carrier 


is 


an 
by 


The court has na hesitation in holding 
that the remedy furnished by the statute is 
not adequate to protect the plaintiff in th« 
statutory right given it the laws of 
Florida, to demand the application of the 
rates fixed by the commissioners. For a 
remedy at law to be adequate, the plaintiff 
must have the right to bring a suit in his 
own name, represented by counsel of his 
own: selection, with the same right to direct 
his side of the litigation as is accorded to 
plaintiffs in other ordinary actions. 

Such rights are not given the aggrieved 
shipped by the statute. The action 
stituted by the commissioners: 


by 


in- 
the conduct 
of the plaintiff's case is controlled by the 
commissioners: the plaintiff's interests are 
not represented by counsel of his own se- 
lection. 


is 


In short, the statute requires an 


| aggrieved shipper to prosecute his law suit 


by proxy, and he does not even have the 
his proxy. The does 
that for him, and under, the law he can 
not even settle the suit without the con- 
sent of the commissioners. This remedy 
falls far short of being as full, complete, 
practicable and as efficient as the remedy 
given in equity. 


law 


Rights in Common Law 


| Not Abolished by Statute 


It is insisted by the defendant, howeveér, 
that if the shipper does not want to rely 
upon his statutory right to hgve applied to 
his shipments the rates fixed by the com- 
missioners, and to pursue the statutory 
remedy provided therefor, he may waive 
that right and remedy, and sue upon the 
common law right to recover any money 
charged him by the carrier in excess of 
just and reasonable rates, and that this 
common law remedy is as full, complete 
and adequate as that given in equity. The 
Supreme Court of Florida has expressly 
held that this common law section was not 
abolished by the right created by the 
statute, and that an aggrieved shipper may 


| elect which of the two causes of action he 


will 
Line Railway Co., 
A sufficient 
suggestion, however, 
action asserted by 
case is to recover the difference between 
the lawfully established intrastate rates 
and those charged by the defendant, and, 
as heretofore shown, for this particular 
cause of action the remedy at law given 
by the statute is not adequate. 
that the 
the courts 
of Florida is not a different cause of action 
the 


way 


prosecute. Cullen v. Seaboard Air 
63 Fla. 122. , 
answef to the defendant's 
is that the cause of 


the plaintiff in 


Defendant has suggested com- 


mon law action recognized by 


from stututlory 


of 


but 
enforcing 
but 


one, merely ua dif- 


ferent the 


Statutory 
action; this contention is not 
the 
hold hold that the common law 
the statutory 
distinet 
where the 

by 


sustained by Florida decisions, which 


action and 


action are entirely separate 


from each other, and that 


Statutory cause of action 


1s 


barred limitation, the 


be 


common law 


may if not 


maintained, 
barred by limitation. 

So the statutory action and the common 
law action not be said to be merely 


different remedies for the same right, and 


can 


| therefore the common law action permit- 


ted under the law of Florida can not be 


| said to be the equivalent of the right as- 


serted by the plaintiff in this suit to have 
the rates @xed by the commissioners ap- 
plied to the shipments involved. 
it be conceded that the common 
law action to recover money paid on rates 
excess of rates, 
equity action based upon the rates fixed 
by the but different 
remedies for the same right, it would not 


here 


reasonable and this 


commissioners were 


diction. In a suit to enforce the statutory 


rates, as such, the Florida law expressly 


| provides that the rates fixed by the com- 


missioners shall be treated by the 
reasonable. 
Indeed, under the rule that .the acts of 


duly constituted 


courts 


governmental agencies 


| acting within their proper sphere are ac- 
| cepted by the courts as prima facie correct, 


that would be the rule if the Flordia law 
contained no such provision. So, in an 
equity action against the railroad company 


| to enforce the rates fixed by the Florida 


Railroad Commissioners, if any question 
should arise as to tht reasonableness of 
the rates relied upon, the burden would 
be upon the railroad company to establish 
their unreasonableness. 

On the other hand in a common law ac- 
tion to recover paid in of 


reasonable rates, it would necessary for the 


money excess 


lish raies and charges for the transporta-/ plaintiff, in order to recover at all, to al- 


| the 





| 
} action 





1s 


this | 


itself | 





( 


lege that the rates charged by the carrier 
were unreasonable and extortionate, and 
the burden would be upon plaintiff to prove 
their unreasonableness. No recovery could 
be allowed a plaintiff in such an action until 
he had established to the satisfaction of 
the jury not only that the rates charged 
were unreasonable, but the extent of their 
unreasonableness. 


Burden Put Upon Plaintiff 
That He Need Not Answer 


This would throw upon a plaintiff in the 
common law action a burden that he is not 
required to assume in an action in equity 
for the recovery of rates charged in excess 
of those fixed by the Commissioners, and 
it might be entirely possible that the rates 
fixed by a jury as reasonable in a come 
mon law action would not to any extent 
coincide with the rates fixed by the State 
Railroad Commissioners. 

So, it is extremely doubtful if a remedy 
at law which throws upon the plaintiff the 
burden of proving that rates charged are 
unreasonable, and leaves to a jury the de- 
cision of such a question, is as full, prac- 
ticable, complete and as. efficient, either 
as to the final relief or the method of ob- 
taining it, as is an equitable remedy which 
imposes no such burden upon the plaintiff. 
It may be suggested that is is a theoreti- 
cal dfficulty, and not an actual for 
reason that the’ Florida hold 
that even in the common law the 
schedule of rates fixed by the commission- 
ers prima evidence of what are 
reasonable rates; but it must be remem- 
bered that so fay as the common law right 
is concerned, the Florida statute is merely 
a rule of evidence, and has no extraterri- 
torial effect. 

The entire burden would be the 
plaintiff in case, and it appears 
to this court that it would be contrary to 
sound principles to hold that a rate fixed 
by the Railroad Commissioners of Florida, 
which is in of the 
tion, would be prima facie evidence of the 
of the rate charged by 


one, 
courts 
auction 


is facie 


with 
such a 


no sense the basis ac- 
unreasonableness 
the carrier. 

of its 
and 


course, the plaintiff could 

in the State courts of Florida 
get the benefit of the statutory presump- 
tion, but a remedy is not adequate which 
must be pursued in the State courts alone, 
where the plaintiff has the constitutional 
right to resort to the Federal courts, 
in this case. 

Plaintiff could probably get the benefit 
of the statutory presumption in the Fed- 
eral Court of Florida, but it can not sue 
the defendant in that court, because 
neither the plaintiff nor the defendant are 
citizens or residents of that State, within 
the meaning of the Judicial Code. in 
trying to enforce in this Court its common 
law right of action, the plaintiff would be 
confronted with substantial obstacles, with 
which it is not confronted in this equity 
action. 

Again, in an action at law to recover 
money paid to a carrier in excess of 
reasonable rates, the question of what is 
a reasonable rate in any particular case 
would be a question of fact to be submitter 
to the jury. To determine what 
reasonable rate is always a most difficult 
problem for those trained in the considera- 
tion of such questions, and it is safe to 
say an almost impossible one for a jury. 
Furthermore, in a common law action, as 
in this equity action, the plaintiff's claim 
would be made up of alleged excessive 
charges on many shipments of different 
commodities from and to different points, 
probably carrying different rates. 

Not only would it be necessary to estab- 
lish the reasonable rate on each commodity 
from and to the different points involved, 
but complicated accounting would be 
necessary, and in matters of complicated 
accounting, thre remedy in equity is gen- 
erally regarded as more adequate and ef- 
ficient than the remedy at law. Story, in 
his work on Equity Jurisprudence, section 
450, recognized this fact by stating— 

“There can real doubt that 
remedy in equity, in cases of accounting, 
and adequate 
is or can be at law--” 


bring 


as 


So, 


2 


is 


a 


be no the 


generally more complete 
that 
and this statement of Story’s was quoted 
with approval by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Kilbourn v. Sunderland, 130 
U. S. 


it 


5005. 


Common Law Remedy 
Regarded as Inefficient 


For the reasons staied, the court is satis- 
fied that the common law remedy afforded 
plaintiff efficient, either as to 
final sought or the mode of 
obtaining affected by this court 
court of equity, in 
announced as 


not 4s 
relief 
it, 
sitting as a 
of the 
to the inadequacy of the statutory remedy, 
it follows that the of opinion 
that has jurisdiction of the 
of action stated in the bill. 


is 
the 
as 
and, view 
conelusions already 

court is 
equity cause 

Coming to the merits of the case, which 
involve the question of whether interstate 
intrastate rates the 
movement of plaintiff's products involved 
in this case, a somewhat detailed state- 
ment of the manner in which plaintiff's 
business is conducted in the State of Flor- 
ida becomes nece ry. 

The plaintiff is engaged, in the State 
of Florida, in the business of buying and 
selling gasoline, refined oil, lubricating oil, 
fuel oil and other petroleum products, 
and has been so engaged for many years. 
There is little, if dispute about the 
way in which this business is conducted. 
As alleged in the pleading and established 
by the evidence, the business is conducted 
in subsatntially the following way: 

Plaintiff maintains at Port Tampa, 
Tampa and Jacksonville, all in the State 
of Florida, very large storage facilities, 
consisting of tanks and warehouses for 
receiving and storing gasoline, refined oil, 
fuel oil and lubricating oil. Plaintiff does 
not produce nor refine any of these prod- 
ucts sold by it to its custumers in Florida, 
but, with the exeeption of fuel oil, 


or should apply on 


any, 


prac- 


Standard Oil Company 
supplied by that company from its re- 
fineries at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
its fuel oil is purchased from the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and supplied 
by that company from its source of sup- 
ply at Tampico, Mexico; and all of the 
products so purchased are brought into 
Port Tampa and Jacksonville in tank 
steamers owned or chartered by the sellers, 
and, with the exception of lubricating 
oil, are pumped by ships’ pumps from the 
steamers through pipe lines owned by the 
plaintiff into plaintiff's storage tanks at 


of Louisiana, and 





and 





» 
~ 


Port Tampa and at St. Johns River Termi- 
nal, Jacksonville, Tlorida. Lubricating 
oil is pumped from the tank steamers by 
ships’ pumps into tank cars, and by them 
conveyed over defendant's lines to plain- 
tiff'’s storage tanks at Tampa, a distance 
of about nine miles from Port Tampa, and 
to Kings Road, a distance of about two 
miles from St. Johns River Terminal. 


All of these products are purchased by 
plaintiff, to be delivered to it by the 
sellers at Port Tampa and Jacksonville, 
title not passing to the plaintiff until the 
products have been so delivered, settle- 
ment between the seller and purchaser 
being made upon the basis of the amount 
actually delivered into tank cars and tanks. 
The prices to be paid for gasoline, refined 
oil and lubricating oil are the current 
market prices in effect at the time the 
products are delievered to plaintiff at Port 
Tampa and Jacksonville. Fuel oil is pur- 
chased on yearly contracts at stipulated 
prices. The tank cars used by the plain- 
tiff in its business are not owned by the 
railroad company, but ure leased by the 
plaintiff and hauled by the defendant over 
its lines in common carrier service. 


At Port Tampa plaintiff maintains for 
the storage of gasoline five tanks, with an 
aggregate capacity of 110,000 barrels; for 
refined oil, storage tanks with a_ totab 
capacity of 162,000 barrels; for refined oil, 
tanks with a total capacity of 127,000 bar- 
rels; and at Jacksonville it maintains for 
the storage of gasoline, tanks with a total 
capacit yot 162,000 barrels: for refined oil, 
storage tanks with a capacity of 40,000 
barrels, and for fuel oil, storage tanks with 
a total capacity of 145,000 barrels. 

All of the gasoline. refined oil, fuel oil 
and lubricating oil delivered to plaintiff at 
Port Tampa is sold in the State of Florida, 
while about 70 per cent of the gasoline and 
refined oil received by plaintiff at St. Johns 
River Terminal is sold in the State of 
Florida, as is practically all of the fuel 
oil and lubricating oil received at that 
point. Plaintiff's purchases of gasoline? re- 
fined oil and lubricating oil are made cur- 
rently as the needs of the business and 
the condition of the market seem to justify, 
and at the time the purchases are made 
and at the time the product is received 
into the. plaintiff's storage tanks at Port 
Tampa and St. Johns River Terminal, it 
has not been sold, and plaintiff does not 
know to whom it will be sold, when it will 
be sold, where it will eventually go, nor 


when it will be taken out of the storage 
tanks. 


No Demand at Port Tampa 


For Any Oils Stored There 


None of the gasoline, refined oil, fuel 
oil nor lubricating oil received in the stor- 
age tanks at Port Tampa is disposed of 
locally, as there is no demand for any of 
same at that point, and the same thing is 
substantially true at Jacksonville, plain- 
tiff knowing at the time said products are 
purchased that they will ultimately be 
shipped to and disposed of at other points 
in Florida, and, to a small extent, in the 
States of Georgia and Alabama( from the 
Jacksonville tanks. 

Throughout the State of Florida the 
plaintiff maintains bulk: stations, where it 
has sufficient tankage and storage facili- 
ties for gasoline, refined oil and lubricat- 
ing oil to meet the current needs of its 
customers supplied from the respective 
bulk stations. These bulk stations ordi- 
narily get their supply of gasoline and 
refined oil from the storage tanks main- 
tained at Port Tampa and Jacksonville, 
same being delivered to the bulk stations 
by means of tank cars, no gasoline or re- 
fined oil being delivered to consumers di- 
rectly from the storage tanks at Port 
Tampa and Jacksonville. The gasoline and 
refined oils delivered from the bulk 
stations to plaintiff's customers by means 
of tank wagons. 

Plaintiff also maintains a large number 
of service stations in the State of Florida, 
which, in the usual course of business, are 
supplied with gasoline and refined oil di- 
rectly from the bulk stations, although oc- 
casionally a service station supplied 
with gasoline shipped in tank gars directly 
from Port Tampa and Jacksonville. 

Under ordinary business conditions plain- 
tiff keeps in its storage tanks at Port 
Tampa and at Jacksonville a_ sufficient 
supply of gasoline and refined oil to take 
care of its requirements for from 45 to 
60 days; a sufficient supply of fuel oil to 
take care of its requirements for from 
80 to 60 days; and in its storage tanks at 
Tampa and at Kings Road a sufficient 
supply of lubricating oil to take care of 
its requirements for from 60 to 90 days, 
the exact entirely ' 
business demands for 
in that section of Florida 
from the respective storage tanks. 
The plaintiff pays local taxes to the State 
of Florida on all of its products on hand 
in its storage tanks the 
sessing dates. 

After the lubricating oil placed in 
the storage tanks at Tampa and at Kings 
Road, it is distributed as sold in tank 
Wagons, barrels and smaller containers, al- 
though a small percentage of same is 


sent out in tank cars to plaintiff's bulk 
stations. - 


are 


is 


time depending 
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Approximately 95 per cent of the fuel 
oil sold by plaintiff in Florida is on con- 
tracts made before the oil has been ship- 


ped from the point of origin to plaintiff . 


at Port Tampa and Jacksonville. 
of these contracts are for a period of 
year, covering the requirements of the 
various consumers, with average monthly 
deliveries stipulated, although in actual 
practice shipments from the Storage tanks 
to the consumers are accommodated to 
their needs. There is no separation of the 
fuel oil under contract from that not 
under contract, all being of the same 
grade. At the time the shipment of the 
fuel oil is made from the point of origin, 
plaintiff can not say where any particular 


Most 
a 


| cargo Of same, or any part thereof, will 
tically all of them are purchased from the 
{ 


go after it has been pumped into the stor- 
age tanks, to whom it will go, nor when 
it Will be shipped out from the storage 
tanks. At the time of shipment from the 
point of origin, the only destinations which 


; can be given are Port Tampa and Jack- 


sonville, respectively. 

The defendant company has nothing to 
do with the boat movements of the products 
used by the plaintiff in its Florida business. 
There is no through rate and no point ar- 
rangement of any character between the 
water carrier and the defendant. Move- 
ment by boat, while interstate commerce, 
is not subject to regulation by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission. From two 
to four boats per month, with an average 
capacity of 45,000 barrels each, discharge 
their cargoes in plaintiff's storage facili- 
ties at Port Tampa and Jacksonville each 
month. A boat requires from one to three 
days to discharge its cargo, and while boats 
are engaged in discharging their cargoes 
into the storage tanks of plaintiff, tank 
cars are being loaded from the same 
storage tanks, for the purpose of supplying 
plaintiff's bulk stations, service stations 
and customers, 


No Question of Bad Faith 
Attaches to Plaintiff 


Plaintiff has been conducting its business 
in the manner here stated for many years, 
and it was not adopted for the purpose of 
evading the payment of interstate rates. 
That is merely the fixed, settled course of 
cénducting its business. No question of 
bad faith on its part i& suggested by the 
record. Its business could not be con- 
ducted without the storage facilities here- 
in described, and until June 15, 1923, all 
shipments by the plaintiff from Port Tam- 
pa, Tampa and Jacksonville over defend- 
ant’s linés to other points in Florida, over 
purely intrastate routes, were accepted by 
the defendant as intrastate commerce. 
Since June 15, 1920, the defendant has 
classified these shipments interstate 
commerce, and collected freight on the 
basis of interstate rates. 

In determining whether or par- 
ticular movement is interstate intra- 
state, the court must look to the essential 
nature of the movement, and not merely 
to its accidents nor its isolated incidents. 
The question is not determined by the 
character of billing, the mere form of 
contract between carrier and shipper, the 
continuity of movement lack thereof; 
by whether the shipment has been in 
the continuous possession of the carrier, 
or by whether the bulk has has not 
been broken. Southern Pacific Terminal 
Co. ¥. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
219 U. S. 498; Ohio Railroad Commission 
v. Worthington, 225 U. S. 101; Texas & 
New Orleans R. R. Co. v. Sabine Tram 
Co., 227 U. S. 111; Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana v. Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co., 229 U. S. 336; Baer Mercantile 
Co. v. Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 
S. 479; B. & O. and S. W. R. R. 
Co. v. Settle, 260 U. S. 166; Missouri v. 
Kansas Gas Co., 265 U. S. 298. 

Where the question, as is the case here, 
is whether an admittedly interstate move- 
at a given point, vital ele- 
ment is the intent at the time the ship- 
ment is made of the having con- 
trol of the shipment and its future move- 
ment after its arrival at the point in 
dispute, and the intent is not that which 
he forms after the initial movement has 
begun, nor after the arrival of the ship- 
ment at the given point, but the question 
is, what was his real intent at the time 
the initial movement began. If, at that 
time, his real purpose was that the move- 
ment should definitely and in good faith 
end at the given point, and that any 
future movements of the shipment from 
that point should be as the result of a 
new and independent arrangement in good 
faith made, then all the authorities scem 
to agrée that the character of the second 
movement is in no sense colored by the 
first movement, nor is it considered a 
part thereof. 

Méasured by this rule, it seems to the 
court that the interstate journey of the 
gasoline, refined oil and fuel oil involved 
in this case, ends upon the delivery of 
those products into plaintiff's storage tanks 
at Port Tampa and Jacksonville, respec- 
tively; and that the interstate journey of 
the lubricating oil, if it does not end upon 
the delivery of same into the tank cars 
into which it is pumped at Port Tampa 
and Jacksonville, certainly ends when 
those tanks cars have delivered their con- 
tents into the storage tanks at Tampa and 
Kings Road, maintained by the plaintiff 
for the storage of lubricating oil. 

There is no question in this case of bad 
faith on the part of the plaintiff in having 
its purchases delivered to it at Port Tampa 
and Jacksonville. It not for the pur- 
pose of ostensibly, but not in good faith, 
ending an interstate movement in order 
to get the benefit of a lower intrastate 
rate on subsequent movements of the 
product. 


Other Cases Are Cited 


As to Difference of Issue 

This fact distinguishes this case from 
that of B. & O. and S. W. R. R. Co. v. 
Settle, supra. In that case it wus admitted 
that the sole purpose of billing the product 
from the mill in the South Oakley, 
Ohio, and from there rebilling it to Madi- 
s6n, Ohio, at the local rate, was to get the 
advantage of a cheaper 
bining an interstate rate with intra- 
state notwithstanding the admitted 
fact that at the time the initial movement 
began, the real destination intended was 
Madison, rather than Oakley. . The move- 
ment was essentially national in its char- 
acter, and to have permitted such an ad- 
mitted subterfuge to defeat national con- 
trol would have opened the door to all 
kinds of evasions and unlawful preferences. 

In the case at bar the movement from 
storage to other points in Florida is essen- 
tially local in character. The stoppage is 
not to defeat through rate—there is 
none. It is not merely a halting for con- 
venience of, carriage. 
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While as a practi- 
cal matter it is necessary upon arrival at 
the port to place the cargoes in storage 
before they can be loaded into cars and 
carried to the various points of ultimate 
destination, the plaintiff has another and 
as equally important purpose in so han- 
dling the cars, viz., convenient and eco- 
nomical handling and distribution of its 
porducts. In the absence of bad faith, it 
is submitted that the fortuitous circum- 
stance that the manner in which plaintiff 
its products upon delivery to it 
a convenient means of changing 
water transportation to rail trans- 
should not be made the basis 
purely: local intra- 
state movement a national character. 

It is argued that plaintiff knows before 
any of the products start from the point 
of origin that they will not be disposed of 
at the points where they are unloaded 
from boats, but that they will ultimately 
move further into the interior of Florida, 
and that therefore the original movement, 
interstate in character, can not be said to 
Itave ended until ultimate destination has 
been arrived at. This contention overlooks 


is also 
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Equity Said to Have Jurisdiction 
In Case Where Recovery Is Asked 


Question Held to Be Determined by Intept of 
Shipment and Not Merely by Accidents 
Or Isolated Incidents. 


the right of a shipper in good faith and 
for the convenience of his business to 
gather in interstate commerce the articles 
in which he deals, at distributing points, 
and thereafter, as the demands of his busi- 
ship the articles so gathered 
in an entirely separate and distinct move- 
ment from the original one, even though 
the bulk of the article is not broken, the 
continuity of the journey not perceptibly 
interrupted, nor the articles transferred 
from the original means of carriage. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co. v. 
Iowa, 233 U. S. 334. If a shipper did not 
have this right, then no jobbing concern, 
gathering its articles by interstate com- 
merce into its central warehouse, could 
ship these articles from the warehouse in 
the regular course of business to other 
points in the same State as the warehouse 
at intrastate rates. Yet, such is the com- 
mon practice, and recognized by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis in the case of B. & O. and 
Ss. W. R. R. Co. v. Settle, supra, as en- 
tirely proper and legitimate. 

In that case, in discussing this recog- 
nized practice, the court said: 

“The instances are many where a local 
shipment follows quickly upon an inter- 
state shipment and yet is not to be deemed 
part of it, even though some further ship- 
ment was contemplated when the original 
movement began. Shipments to and from 
distributing points often present this sit- 
uation, if applicable tariffs do not confer 
reconsignment or transit privileges. The 
distinction is clear between cases of that 
character and the one at bar, where the 
essential nature of the traffic as a through 
movement to the point of ultimate desti- 
nation is shown by the original and per 
sisting intention of the shippers which 
was carried out.” 


ness arise, 


Point of Distribution 
Matter of Convenience 


It is suggested by the defendant, how- 
ever, that the storage tanks at Fort Tampa 
and Jacksonville, and at Tampa. and 
Kings Road, cannot be considered dis- 
tributing points, because in the main, dis- 
tribution to the consumers is not made 
from these points, but from plaintiff's bulk 
stations and service stations. It seems to 
the court that this distinction is a hyper- 
technical one, and no authority is cited 
to sustain the contention that points of 
distribution, from which local shipments 
free of interstate character may be made, 
must be points from which distribution 
directly to the consumers is made. It 
seems to the court that distribution from 
these storage tanks to other places of 
business of the plaintiff in the State of 
Florida, as the needs of its business de- 
mand, where the particular movement 
was not definitely intended and in mind 
at the time the original interstate move- 
ment commenced, is as much local in its 
sharacter as if the second movement had 
been directly to the consumer. 

Furthermore, the contention of the de- 
fendant, that the movement from the stor- 
age tanks to the bulk stations and service 
stations is not a local distributing move- 
ment entitled to take the intrastate rate, is 
not altogether consisent with its furher 
contention, that the movement of fuel oil 
from the storage tanks directly to the con- 
sumer must take the interstate rate. The 
defendant would avoid this seeming in- 
consistency, however, by the manner in 
which plaintiff's fuel oil business is con- 
ducted. 

It is argued that inasmuch as this fuel 
oil is contracted in large part to consumers 
before it is shipped from Tampico, and the 
points of delivery to consumers, is known 
to the plaintiff at the time of the beginning 
of the initial movement, the interstate 
journey can not be considered ended until 
it has been delivered to the consumer; and 
in support of this contention it largely re- 
lies upon the cases of Texas & New Or- 
leans R. R. Co. v. Sabine Tram Co., 
s. 
v. Worthington, 
S. 101. 
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995 


Receiver, &c., U. 

In this contention defendant apparently 
loses sight of the fact that at the time the 
movement from Tampico starts, it is plain- 
tiff's definite intention to end the inter- 
state journey at Port Tampa and Jackson- 
ville—not for the purpose of agoiding the 
interstate rate, nor for ocnvenience of car- 
riage alone, but for fixed and definite busi- 
ness purposes, viz., for storage and safe 
keeping until time of delivery arrives. In 
determining the essential character of the 
movement it is important also to remem- 
ber that notwithstanding the fact that this 
product is sold before it starts from Tam- 
pico, no particular part of the cargo is 
destined or intended for any particular 
purchaser, nor for delivery at any par- 
ticular place beyond the ports, at any par- 
ticular time; and while it is true that all 
of the oil is of the same grade, yet, when 
the time comes to make delivery to the 
contract purchasers, ga separation from 
stock is just as essential as in the case of 
a hardware merchant, who must select 
from a stock of shovels exactly alike, the 
shovels he has sold to a retail merchant. 

Much is made of the alleged practically 
continuous flow of oil from ship to storage 
tanks, from storage tanks to tank cars 
and thence to the bulk'stations and con- 
sumers, and the movement is painted as 
a continuous flow of oil in interstate com- 
merce through the tanks to ultimate desti- 
nation. Conceding the promise, we are 
again reminded that continuity of move- 
ment is not the test in determining the 
character of the movement. On this par- 
ticular contention of the defendant the 
case of Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas v. Landon, 249 U. S. 236, is il- 
luminating. 


References by Defendant 
Held Out of Point by Court 


In, that case the court held that while 
piping natural gas from one State to an- 
other, and there delivering it to  inde- 
pendent local gas companies, is interstate 


U. | 
111, and Railroad Commission of Ohio 


commerce, the movement of the gas by 
the local companies from the point where 
they receive it from the pipe line com- 
pany to their local consumers is intra- 
state commerce, and not a continuation 
of the interstate movement, even though 
the mains of the local companies are per- 
manently connected with those of the pipe 
line company, and there is no interruption 
of the flow of the gas from the pipe lines 
to the mains of the local companies. 

The two cases above referred to, and 
relied upon so strongly by the defendant, 
do not seem to the court to be in point. 

In the Sabine Tram case the question 
was, whether or not the shipment of lum- 
ber from the mills where it was manu- 
factured at Ruliff, Texas, to Powell & 
Company, the purchasers, at Sabine, Texas, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, was an interstate 
shipment or an intrastate shipment. 
There, as in every other such case, the 
question was, what was the essential char- 
acter of the movement from Ruliff to 
Sabine, and it became important to know 
what the intention of Powell & Company 
was at the time the shipment left Ruliff. 

The undisputed facts were that Powell, 
& Company was engaged in the purchase 
of lumber for export to Europe, by way 
of the port of Sabine; that contracts had 
been made for the sale of the lumber 
before the logs out of which it was manu- 
factured had left the State of Louisiana 
for the mill at Ruliff, Texas, and before 
Powell & Company had purchased the 
lumber from the Sabine Tram Company, 
it being purchased expressly for export 
to fill the contracts. 

Powell & Company had chartered ships 
to receive the lumber at Sabine, upon 
its delivery there, before any great part 
of the lumber had been delivered. At 
the time it was shipped from the mill it 
was Powell & Company's intention to have 
it loaded promptly upon the ships for 
carriage to Europe. Powell & Company, 
“as had been its intention from the start. 
claimed for the shipments when they ar- 
rived at Sabine the free time allowed for 
unloading cars carrying freight intended 
for export, and after the lumber had been 
unloaded on the railroad company’s 
premises, and before its transfer to the 
ships, freedom from Storage allowed on 
export shipments. Powell & Company at 
all times regarded the shipments as ex- 
port shipments, and viewed the stoppage 
at Sabine as a necessary incident in trans- 
ferring the shipments from rail to water 
carriage. In view of these uncontroverted 
facts, the court, of course, came to the 
conclusion that the movement from Ruliff 
to Sabine was a part of a continuous for- 
eign movement, and that such was the 
intention of Powell & Company, who had 
control of the shipment after its arrival 
at Sabine, from the very time the initial 
movement started. It would seém that the 
recitation of these facts so clearly 
tinguishes the Sabine Tram case from 
the case at bar as to make further com- 
ment unnecessary. 

In the case of Railroad Commission of 
Ohio v. Worthington, Receiver, &c., supra, 
the question was whether or not the Rail- 
road Commission of Ohio had the right te 
fix the rate at which coal should be car- 
ried from certain, mining districts in the 
State of Ohio to the ports of Huron and 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Lake Erie, for carriage 
from those points by vessels furnished by 
the coal operators to points in other States, 
the rate covering not only the service of 
carriage from the coal field to the lake 
ports, but the further service of unloading 
the coal from the railroad cars into the 
vessels, and so distributing it in the holds 
of the vessels as to balance the cargo so 
that the vessels might proceed safely. The 
court stated the question involved in the 
following language: 

“Doeg the transportation which the rate 
prescribed by the Railroad Commission of 
Ohio covers constitute interstate com- 
merce?” 

It was held that the actual placing of 
the coal in the vessel and the distribution 
of it in the hold of the vessel, in cases 
where the cargo was intended for carriage 
outside of the State of Ohio, were acts 
connected with, and a part of the inter- 
state movement of the cargo, and that the 
attempt of the Railroad Commission of 
Ohio to regulate this charge was an inler- 
ference with, and burden upon interstate 
commerce. 


Court Considers Traffic 


Is Interstate Commerce 

In the case at bar, as has been pointed 
out, the local movements from plaintiff's 
storage facilities to other points in Florida 
are not the preconceived parts of the inter- 
state movements beginning at the re- 
fineries and at Tampico, but are separate 
and distinct movements, arranged for and 
commenced after the termination of the 
interstate movements. 

Numerous other cases are thought by 
plaintiff and defendant to be applicable to 
the case at bar, but in each of those cases, 
except the cases of Atlantic’ Coast Line 
R. R. Co. v. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
v. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, heard 
and decided together by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit on 
April 14, 1926, and which were decided in 
accordance with the views herein ex- 
pressed, the facts were essentially different 
from those in the case at bar, and there- 
fore no useful purpose will be served in 
reviewing them at length. 

For the reasons stated, the court is of 
opinion that the movements in question in 
this casegare intrastate movements and 
should take the intrastate rates. 

Inasmuch as the parties have indicated 
that the question of accounting probably 
can be agreed upon, the appointment of a 
special master to state the account between 
the parties will be left open, and the entry 
of a decree conforming to the views herein 
expressed will be held open pending such 


agreement, or notice that agreement cam 
not be arrived at, 


dis- 
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Dealer in Lacquer 
Denied Sole Right 
In Egyptian Names 





Patent Office Rules That Rival. 
Product Is Entitled to 
’ Register Name 


Pharaoh. 


The full tert of June decisions of 


the Patent Office, the first installment | 


of which appeared in the issue of 
Juby 24, is continued as follows: 


In the 
Manufacturing Company v. 
Varnish Company, Opposition No. 6282, 
decision rendered June 3, 1926 (151 Ms. 
Dec. 230), Assistant Commissioner Moore 
held that the Cleveland Varnish Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is entitled to register 
the word “Pharaoh” as a trade-mark for 
lacquers, nothwithstanding the prior’ 
adoption and use by the Egyptian Lacquer 
Manufacturing Company, of New York 
city, of the names Egyptian, Sphynx, Pyra- 
mide, Obelisk, Nile, Cairo, and the repre- 
sentation of the Sphinx and the represen- 
tation of an Egyptian scene as _ trade- 
marks for the same goods. 

The ground of the decision is that the 
marks are not suggestive of the goods, 
that they are not alike in appearance or 
sound when pronounced, the only resem- 
blance they have is that they suggest 
scenes, traditions or historical events oc- 
curring in Egypt and that this is too re- 
mote to be likely to cause confusion. 


Claim Too Broad. 


the- Cleveland 


In his decision, after pointing out that 
the marks are arbitrary and in no way 
Suggest the goods nor the parties, the 
assistant commissioner said: 

“The contention of the opposer appears 
to be that by reason of its use of the sev- 
eral enumerated marks, it is entitled to 
exclude all others dealing in the same 
class of goods, or goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties, from associating with 
their goods any marks suggestive of any 
of the scenes, traditions or historical events 
occurring in Egypt, at least from and in- 
cluding the reign of the Pharaohs down to 
the present time. In other words, the 
opposer proposes to preempt Egypt as a 
source of all marks to be employed in the 
lacquer trade. 

“I think the opposer's claim is too broad, 
and not supported by the law or by the 
authorities. * * * 

“The identity of resemblance of trade- 
marks may be ascertained only by com- 
parison of the marks with each other. If 
the one mark creates in the mind a pic- 
ture corresponding to the essential char- 
acteristics of the other, or if both sug- 
gest the same object of thought, they may 
be said to bear such resemblance to each 
other as to confuse the mind of the pub- 
lic, but not otherwise. 

“The trade-mark ‘Pharaoh’ bears no re- 
semblance, either as to appearance, sound, 


significance or suggestion, to any of the 
marks claimed by the opposer. As to 
suggestion, the opposer itself has recog- 


nized a registrable distinction between its 
own marks. * * * 

“If these marks are identical, or if they 
so nearly resemble one another as to con- 


fuse the mind of the public, one only 
should have been registered. 
“The name ‘Pharaoh’ does not in any 


way suggest any of the opposer’s marks. 
On the contrary, the name creates in the 
mind thoughts corresponding to the his- 
torical events which occurred in Egypt 
during the reign of its ancient monarchs, 
including the miracles and tragedies re- 
lated in the sacred writings. 

“If the opposer's contentions were ten- 
able; it would be possible by a wise selec- 
tion of a term universal in its signification 
to practically monopolize all trade-marks 
for a particular class of goods.” 

In the case of Wm. Waltke & Co. v. 
Maude Agnes Mingus Wheeler, Opposition 
No. 6240, decision rendered June 3, 1926 
(151 Ms. Dec. 228), First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan held that Maud Agnes 
Mingus Wheeler, of Oakland, Calif., is not 
entitled to register the word ‘‘Lavalon” 
as a trade-mark for hair rinse powders and 
tints, in view of the prior use and regis- 
tration by Wm. Waltke & Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., of the mark “Lava” for hand and bath 
soaps. 

The grounds of the decision are that 
the goods are substantially of the same 
descriptive properties and the marks so 
simpar that the purchaser would be likely 
to presume that the product of the appli- 
cant was a different species of goods hav- 
ing a name or notation slightly varied from 
the opposer's mark, but both having the 


orm origin. 


First-Comer Sustained. 

In his decision, after pointing out that 
the specimens filed with the application 
for the registration show that the material 
was intended to tint the hair and that, 
neither party having taken testimony, the 
opposer must be regarded, in view of its 
allegation in its application for registra- 
tion, as having used its mark for many 
years before the applicant claims to have 
adopted her mark, the first assistant com- 
missioner said: 


“It may be regarded as settled law that 
a newcomer is not entitled to incorporate 
the mark of another even if additional 
features are added (citing decisions). The 
applicant's notation includes the whole of 
the opposer’s mark and adds thereto the 
syllable ‘Lon.’ Whil ‘Lava’emay be some- 
what suggestive of the use of soap in 
cleansing yet, generally speaking, the trade- 
mark may be said to be fanciful and pur- 
chasers being familiar with opposer's prod- 
uct and considering it of a high grade 
and, therefore, desirable, would, upon see- 
ing the applicant's goods with the latter 
notation thereon, be lead to think the 

_ latter goods were put out by the opposer 
company. 

“Purchasers would be likely to presume 
that the applicant's product was a differ- 
ent species of goods having a name or 
notation slightly varied from the opposer's 
mark so as to indicate such fact, but both 
species of goods having the same origin. 
As to the goods involved, it is believed 
.there is sufficient suggestion of use of 
applicant's powders in a way analogous to 


ease of the Egyptian Lacquer } 





United States Court Decisions 





District Court Reversed in Finding 
For Railroad in Accident Case| 


Appeals Court Says It Is Province of Jury to 
Decide Question of Carelessness. 





Walp v. C. & O. R. R. Co.; Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS, FOURTH CIRCUIT. 


In the suit of John Waid, an infant 


under the age of 21 years, who sues py | 
F. M. Draney, his next friend, v. Chesa- | 


peake & Ohio Railway Company, the United 
States District Court, Southern District of 
West Virginia, erred in directing a verdict 
the defendant, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fourth Circuit, held in revers- 
ing the judgment. The suit was for dam- 
ages incident to an accident at a crossing 
in which the plaintiff, a minor, lost a 
foot. The appellate court indicated that 
the question of negligence of the railway 
company and of contributory negligence 
of the boy should have been left to the 
jury, and remanded the case for a new 
trial. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Waddill and Parker, circuit 
judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, district 
judge. 

Ashton File and A. G. Fox (Joseph M. 
Sanders and W. W. Goldsmith on brief) 
for plaintiff in error, and Douglas W. 
Brown (C. W. Strickling and C. P. Nash, 
Jr., on brief) for defendant in error. 

Parker, circuit judge: 

This action was instituted by the plain- 
tiff in error, to recover damages for in- 
juries sustained when an‘ automobilé which 
he was driving was struck by a train of 
cars of defendant in error, at a crossing 
in East Raleigh, West Virginia. The 
parties will be referred to in accordance 
with the positions which they occupied 
in the court below. At the conclusion of 
the evidence, the court directed a verdict 
in favor of the defergiant; and the prin- 
cipal point presented by the exceptions is 
the correctness of this ruling. 

Injured at Crossing. 

The collision in which plaintiff was in- 
jured occurred between 7:10 and 7:17 on 
the evening of April 3, 1925. The crossing 
in question is where the main highway 
between Beckley, and Bluefield crosses at 
grade the main line of the Piney Branch 
of the defendant between Raleigh and 
Prince. At the crossing, the highway runs 
approximately north and south: and the 
railway track, east and west. East of 
the crossing the track curves in a north- 
easterly direction; and, at a point 964 
feet distant therefrom, it is intersected by 
a spur track leading to the plant of the 
Blue Jay Lumber Company. The cars 
which struck plaintiff approached the 
erossing from the east. There were nine 
cars; and they were being pushed by a 
locomotive, which had picked them up on 
the Blue Jay siding, and was pushing them 
to the vard west of the crossing. The 
headlight of the locomotive was burning, 
but the light therefrom was entirely ob- 
structed by a box car placed immediately 
in front of it. There was no Hght and 
no signaling device on the leading car. 

Plaintiff was struck as he drove onto 
the crossing from the south. He had pre- 
viously stopped in front of a service sta- 
tion, about 120 feet south of the crossing, 
and was driving at the rate of six or 
eight miles an hour. He testifled that, 
when he passed the corner of a building 
70 feet from the track, called the ‘“Termi- 
nal” building, he looked up and down the 
track and did not see or hear any train 
coming from either direction: that he then 


for 


started across the track but, just as the 
front wheels of his automobile reached 
the first rail, he was struck by the ap- 


proaching cars; that the leading car shoved 
the automobile ahead of it up the track; 
and that he found himself lying beneath 
the wreek of his automobile, with his left 
foot off, his right leg torn and scarred, 
and wounds on various parts of his body. 
He further testified that it was so dark 
at the time of the collision that he could 
not see the approaching cars and did not 
see them until he was struck; that there 
was no light on the cars and the whistle 
was not blown, the bell rung or any other 
warhing of any kind given of their ap- 
proach; that there was an engine standing 
on a siding just west of the crossing with 
its headlight burning and the light there- 
from shining in a southeasterly direction 
against the Terminal building; that he 
looked at ths engine long enough to know 
that it was standing still; and that to 
pass over the crossing required attention, 
as it was made of narrow boards “and 
you had to hit it just right or the wheels 
would miss it and go down between the 
rails.” 

There was evidence on the part of the 
defendant to the effect that it was not 
dark, that a train could have been seen 
for a distance of from 300 to 600 feet, that 
the whistle was blown at Beaver Creek 
bridge, about 700 feet from the crossing; 
and that the conductor was riding on the 
bumper of the forward car, and attempted 
to warn plaintiff by hallooing and waving 
to him. One witness, who testified to see- 
ing plaintiff when he was several feet 
from the crossing, stated that he did not 
look to the right at that time. 

Verdict Directed. 
learned trial judge seems to have 
verdict for defendant on the 


The 
directed a 
I ae 
the use of soap to hold the goods belong 
to the same class. * * * 

“The suggestion of use of the powders 
after a shampoo in which soap would be 
used and the designations of the powders 
as rinse powders convey to the mind such 
an analogous use as brings the two spe- 
cies of goods. within the same general 
class. * * ® 

“Since applicant had an unlimited field 
from which to select the mark for her 
products, there would appear to be no 
reason for her adoption of a mark which 
includes the entire mark ‘of the opposer 
company. If any doubts exist, they should, 
following the usual rule, be resolved 
against the newcomer. 

The full text of June decisions of 
the Patent Office, the frst install- 
ment of which appeared in the issue of 
July 2), will be continued in the issue 
of July 27. 
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theory that it was light enough for plain- 
tiff to have seen the approaching cars, 
and that he was guilty of contributory 
negligence in driving on the track in front 
of them. On the question as to how light 
or dark it was, the evidence in conflicting. 
Plaintiff testified that it was dark, and 
that he looked and the cars, 
although in a position where he could 
have seen them, had it been light. The 
witness Starr testified that it was not 
“plumb dark,”’ but was getting dusk. Two 
other witnesses, who drove over the cross- 
ing and up to the service station, 120 feet 
away, just as plaintiff was leaving, tes- 
tifled that they looked down the track in 
the direction from which the cars were 
coming and could not see them. It was 
sometime after sunset, and the crossing 
was in a locality “entirely surrounded by 
mountains except for a small valley going 
up Beaver Creek.’ That it was at least 
beginning to be dark is a fair inference 
from the circumstances in evidence to the 
effect that the locomotive pushing the cars 
and the one standing on the siding had 
their headlights burning; that the flagman 
on the cars (who was not on the leading 
car, but between the third and fourth cars 
on the opposite side of the train from 
plaintiff) had a lighted lantern; that the 
lights of plaintiff's and of the car 
which drove over the crossing shortly be- 
forehand were burning; that the lights 
were burning in a nearby restaurant; and 
that it was necessary to use a light when 
searching for plaintiff's foot along the 
track shortly after the collision. 


Two Considerations. 


did not see 


ear 


Two questions arise in considering the 
exception taken to the direction of the 
verdict: First, whether there was suffi- 
cient evidence of negligence on the part of 
the defendant to go to the jury on that 
issue, and, second, whtther contributory 
negligence was so clearly established that 
reasonable men could draw no other con- 
clusion from the testimony? In passing 
upon the questions, the law requires that 
we view the testimony in the light most 
favorable to the plaintiff, and that we 
draw every inference therefrom that can 
reasonably be drawn in his favor. Atlan- 
tie Coast Line R. Co. v. McLeod (C. C. A. 
4th) 11 Fed. (2nd) 22; Mims v. Reid 
(Cc. Cc. A. 4th), 286 Fed. 900; Union Pac. 
R. R. Co. v. Huxoll 245 U. S. 535; 
Chicago R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Sharp (C. C. 
A. 8th) 63 Fed. 532. And when the evi- 
dence is considered in the light of this 
rule, it is clear that both questions must 
be answered against the defendant. 

It is provided by statute in West Vir- 
ginia that 
“A bell or steam whistle shall be placed 
on each locomotive engine, which shall be 
rung or whistled by the engineer or fire- 
man at the distance of at least sixty rods 
from the place where the railroad crosses 
any public street or highway, and be kept 
ringing or whistling for a time sufficient 
to give due notice of the approach of 
such train before such street or highway 
is reached. , * ¥* * Barnes’ Code of West 
Virginia, 1923, Ch. 54 Sec. 61. 

Plaintiff testified that he heard no sig- 
nals whatever from bell or whistle, and 
heard no other warning signals. Several 
witnesses near the crossing at the time 
testified to the same effect. The testi- 
mony of the defendant is that the whistle 
was blown when the engine was near the 
bridge, 700 feet from the crossing; but it 
must be remembered that the forward car 
was 360 feet nearer the crossing than the 
engine; and under these circumstances, it 
is manifest that this blowing of the whistle 
was not sufficient notice of the approach 
of the cars within the meaning of the 
statute. Furthermore, although accord- 
ing to plaintiff's evidence it was dark and 
the headlight of defendant's locomotive 
had been lighted, there was no light on 
the forward end of the cars; and this, we 
think, was clearly evidence of negligence. 
The pushing or backing of cars over a 
crossing is an act especially dangerous, 
and a railroad company is bound to ex- 
special care, when doing 
avoid injuring persons lawfully on or ap- 
proaching the track. 

Question for Jury. 


When, as here, there is evidence tend- 
ing to show that cars were being backed 
in the darkness, or in the dusk of ap- 
proaching darkness, without lights being 
displayed on the forward car, and without 
signals or warnings of any kind being 
given, it is clear that the issue of negli- 
gence should be submitted to the jury. 
Bowles v. C. & O. R. Co. 61 W. Va. 272, 57 
8. B. 121; Chicago R. I. & P. R. Co. v: 
Sharp (C. C. A. 8th) 63 Fed. 532, 33 Cyc. 
954. 

Nor do we think that the evidence as 
to the contributory negligence was of such 
a character as to warrant the direction of 
a verdict. The rules applicable to this 
phase of the case were admirably sum- 
marized by the late Judge Woods, in the 
well considered case of United States Di- 
rector General of Railroads v. Zanzinger 
(Cc. C. A. 4th) 269 Fed. 552, as follows: 

“) The obligations, rights, and duties 
of travelers on the highway and railroad 
trains to the use of crossings are mutual 
and reciprocal, and no greater care is re- 
quired of one than of the other. 

‘(2) The presumptton Its in favor of due 
care by the traveler, because his safety 
is involved. 

“(3) While railroad trains have the 
dominant right to pass at a crossing of 
the public highway, because of the necés- 
sity that they should run rapidly without 
stopping at crossings, this preference is 
conditioned upon the duty of the railroad 
to give due and timely warning of the ap- 
proach of its trains. 

“(4) Tne question whether a_ traveler 
should stop to listen and look, how in- 
tently and how constantly, or how often 
he should listen and look in the exercise 
of the prudence of a reasonably careful 
man, depends upon all the circumstances: 
and one of the circumstances is the right- 
ful expectation of the traveler that the 
railroad will perform the duty required by 


ercise so, to 
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Is Upheld on Appeal 





Circuit Court Rules Matter of 


BENTeEL vy. UNITED STATEs; 


fraud, 


Guilty Knowledge Is Ques- 





Amos v. UNITED 
States; Cirrcurt Court or APpeaus, SEc- 


(No. 396.) 


In convictions for using the mails to de 


OND CrrRcvlt. 


where a salesman had means for 


knowing the falsity of his sales talk, there 


was sufficient evidence to go to the jury 


and they could infer the necessary scien- 


ter, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 

“ireui he case of Geo E : : 

ee Sees ; : cee ee since statutory remedy is inadequate.—Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky vy. 
Bentel v. United States, and William C. | jine Railroad Co. (District Court, Western 

Amos v. Same. 1894. —_ — — 


In error to the District Court of the 

Tri . es 7 i 

United States for th outhern District Jents. 

of New York. rarrier and shipper, continuity of movement 
3efore Rogers, Hough and Hand, Cir- 

cuit Judges. in admittedly interstate movement ends at given 


The full text of the decision follows: 


Writs of error to judgments of convic- 


tion entered in the District Court for the 


Southern District of Ney 


York. 


These plaintiffs in error, with two 


others, were convicted as guilty of using 


the mails in a scheme to defraud (Criminal 
Code, Section 215 [Comp 
One took no writ, 


St. Sec. 


10385)). 


and one (Leven) has 


abandoned his. 


and the rest devised a 
the 
ters were sent, and ‘‘all persons whom the 
defendants could 
stock of the Morosco 
Inc.” 


and 
well-known producer of theatrical 
tainments. 
new 
defendants 
stock on the market by most of the means 
that 
cases like this one. 


printed and distributed, 
written, 
viewed, 
such of the public as could be reached to 
believe (as charged) that the new company 
owned 
land in or near Los Angeles, Calif., that 
the book value of the preferred stock was 
$570 a share, though the prospective pur- 
chaser was offered one share of preferred 
plus four of common 
that the corporation 
@ named concern for taking at least four 
moving pictures per year at about $150,- 
000 





law and by ordinary 
by sounding a 
on approaching a crossing. 


has looked and listened as a 
dinary 
question for the jury.” 


Indictment charge is that Bentel, Amos, ° 
scheme to defraud 
persons to whom the indictment let- 
induce to purchase the 


Holding Company, 


Offered Theatrical Stocks. 
This company was formed to take over 
operate property of Morosco, a 
enter- 
the stock of the 
and the 


put the 


one 


He received 
most of it, 
capacities 


corporation, or 
in divers 
have been described in reports of 
There were statements or prospectuses 
personal letters 
purchasers inter- 
inducing 


and possible 
all for the purpose of 


an amazingly valuable tract of 


not over $250; 
had a contract with 


for 


per picture, thus insuring large an- 





care of warning him 
locomotive bell or whistle 


“(5) Whether a traveler on the highway 


man of or- 


prudence would is generally a 


Under these rules, the case on the is- 


sue of contributory negligence was one for 


the jury. When the evidence is viewed in 
the light most favorable to plaintiff, it is 
not a case where one, with nothing to 
divert his attention or obstruct his vision, 
has driven on the track in front of an ap- 
proaching: train and been injured because 
of manifest failure to observe any precau- 
tion whatever for his own safety. 
Driving Slowly. 

On the contrary, there was evidence to 
the effect that plaintiff was driving slowly 
and cautiously, that he looked down the 
track and failed to see the approaching 
cars because of the gathering darkness 
and the dark background furnished by 
high mountains; that the warnings were 
not given and the signal lights displayed 


upon which he had 4 reasonable right to 
rely; that his attention was diverted by 
the engine standing to the west of the 


its headlight burning; and 
required to give particular 


crossing with 
that he was 


attention to driving his automobile over 
the defective crossing, which had to be 
hit “just right’ or the wheels ‘would 
miss it and go down between the rails.” 
This evidence, when taken in connection 
with the presumption that the plaintiff 


exercised due care tor his own safety, and 
with the burden the defendant to 
show the contrary. required that the ques- 
tion as to whether plaintiff exercised the 
care of a prudent man under 
the circumstances be left to the jury for 
decision. 


upen 


reasonably 


What was said by Mr. Justice Lamar 
in Grand Trunk R. vy. Ives, 144 U. S. 408, 
417, quoted with approval by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller in B. & O. R. Co. v. Griffith, 


159 U. S. 603, 611, and by Mr. Justice Har- 
lan in T. & P. R. Co. v. Gentry, 163 U. 
S. 353, 368, is applicable here: 

“There is no fixed standard in the law 
by which a court is enabled to arbitrarily 
say in every case what conduct shall be 
considered and prudent, and 
what shall constitute ordinary care, under 
any and all circumstances. The terms 
‘ordinary care’, ‘reasonable prudence’, and 
such like terms, as applied to the conduct 


reasonable 


and affairs of men, have a relative signifi- 
cance, and cannot be arbitrarily defined. 
What may be deemed ordinary care in 
one case, may, under different surround- 
ings and circumstances, be gross negli- 
gencé. The policy of the law has rele- 


gated the determination of such questions 
to the jury, proper instructions 
from the court. It is their province to 
note the special cimumstances and sur- 
roundings of each particular case, and 
then say whether the conduct of the par- 
ties in that case was such as would be 
expected of reasonable, prudent men, 
under a similar state of affairs. When a 
given state of facts is such that reason- 
able men may fairly differ upon the ques- 
tion as to whether there was négligence 
or not, the determination of the matter is 
for the jury. It is only where the facts 
are such ftgat all reasonable men must 
draw the same conclusion from them, that 


under 


tion for Jury to 
Decide. 
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INTRASTATE COMMERCE: Distinguished. 

In determining whether particular movement is interstate or intrastate, court must 
ook to essential nature of movement and not merely to its accidents or isolated inci- 
Question is not determined by character of billing, mere form of contract between 


or lack whether shipment has 
Whether 


vital element in question is 


thereof, 


point, a 


intent, at time shipment was made, or begun, of person having control of shipment and 
ts future movement after its arrival at point of. dispute. 
that shipment was to end at given point and that any future 


If intent at beginning was 
movements should be 


result of new and independent arrangement, the character of second movement is not 


colored by first movement.—Standard Oil G 
Western 


Se Company (District Court, 
| 1894. _ 
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other 
sources of income. 
Claims Declared False. 


The indictment goes into more partic- 
ulars, and the proof into a multitude. It 
is enough Say that there wag 
ample evidence for the jury that the pros- 
pectus and letter statements were sub- 
stantially all false, and that the Morosco 
Company was a bubble blown with false- 
hood, and punctured as it be- 
came impossible by selling stock and bor- 
paying 


now to 


soon as 
rowing money to keep on un- 
earned and illegal dividends. 

David V. Cahill, of New York City, 
plaintiff in error Bentel. 

David J. Gallert, of New York City, 
plaintiff in error Amos. 

Frederic R. Coudert, Asst. U. S. 
of New York City, and Emory R. 
U. 8. 


for 
for 


Atty., 
Buckner, 
Atty., of New York City. 

Hough, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). Of the taken by 
Bentel it is almost enough to say that we 
think it wholly without merit. 

There are assignments of error relating 
to the admission of evidence, concerning 
which we think the matters complained 
of were either discretionary with thé trial 
judge, or illustrate the common complaint 
of counsel who start an inquiry and feel 
hurt when opponents pursue the matter to 
tlre disadvantage of him that started it. 

It is also said to require a new trial that 
the prosecutor summed up in too forcible, 
if not a virulent. manner. We see noth- 


« 
ee 


writ 


the question of negligence is ever congid- 
ered as one of law for the court.” 

A large number of witnesses testified in 
contradiction of plaintiff as to the fact 
that it was dark and that the cars could 
not have been seen by him, and it was 
urged that testimiony of plaintiff was a 
“mere scintilla’ which should be disre- 
garded. But this court has not the power 
on writ of error to weigh conflicting evi- 
dence or pass upon the credibility of wit- 


nesses. As said by Judge Caldwell, speak- 
ing for the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Eighth Circuit, in Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. v. Sharp, supra: 

“We are pressed to weigh conflicting 
evidence, pass upon the veracity of the 
witnesses, and determine the case accord- 
ing to what we think is the weight of 
evidence appearing in the record. To do 
these things would be a flagrant inva- 
sion of the functions of the jury, and a 


denial to the plaintiff of his constitutional 
right to have the facts of his case tried 
by a jury.” 

One other exception requires notice, as 
the matter embraced therein will probably 


arise again upon the trial of the case. 
Plaintiff offered in evidence rule 103 of 
the company which provides: 

“When shifting over public crossings 


at grade, not protected by a watchman, a 
member of the crew protect the 
crossing.” 

The rule was properly excluded, as it 
had -no application to the operation in 
question. The cars were not being shifted 
over the crossing, but were being trans- 
ferred as a unit from the Blue Jay siding 
to the yard of the defendant. Louisville 
Bridge Co. v. U. S., 249 U. S. 534: Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. 155 N.C. 
356, 232, U. S. 548. 

There was error in directing a verdict 
for the defendant, and the judgment of 
the District Court is accordingly reversed, 
and the case is remanded for a new trial. 


must 


Goldsboro, 


Reversed. 


evidence viewed in light most favorable to plaintiff makes a 
nual earnings, irrespective of 





ing to complain. of,! except matters of 
taste, got errors of law. 

On the main proposition for Bentel, 
that there was no substantial evidence of 
his guilt to go to the jury, we must en- 
tirely disagree. It was admitted that Ben- 
tel was, if not a deviser, a most prominent 
forwarder, of the scheme for capitalizing 
Morosco. ““watch- 
dog of the treasury,”’ and “watch Leven,” 
with whom he joined hands to defraud the 
public my misrepresenting what Morosco 
had, and defraud the latter by withhold- 
ing what Morosco Company was expected 
to yield to Morosco. 

We perceive no legal question that will 
be made clearer by discussing the sordid 
details of evidence. The judgment as to 
3entel is affirmed. 

Amos is in a 


He promised to be the 


different and interesting 
category. He was never a principal, and 
he had no part in devising the original 
advertisements or prospectuses, Which con- 
tained most of the falsehoods mentioned 
in the indictments. 

He was primarily a salesman, and fora 
while the sales manager, a position which 
brought him into intimate business rela- 
tions with Bentel and Leven. He was, 
further, a prized salesman, and apparently 
a most successful one, for, while others 
had to be content with 15 to 20 per cent 
commission, Amos received at least 25 
and possibly 30 per cent. 

Claims He Was Justified. 

The argument on his behalf is this: 
Amos as an employee sént out circulars 
and prospectuses as true statements made 
by his superiors, who never revealed the 
truth go him, and he was justified in rely- 
ing On those superiors’ statements. 

Obviously this argument is, in the main, 
matter for a jury. We are without power 
to do more than say whether or not there 
was evidence to go to the jury, and that, 
in this case, is equivalent to declaring the 
rule as to proof of scienter in respect of 
one who does not form, but as a servant 
assis@ in forwarding a scheme toedefraud. 

A scheme, under section 215, is usually, 
as in this instance, a method of obtaining 
money under false pretenses; it is in com- 
mon speech a cheat by means of lies. 

But a stock-selling swindle like this was 
not an indictable cheat at common law; 
for ‘‘when one injured another by a false- 
hood, the common law said the neighbor 
should not have believed him"; wherefore 
the Government permitted a private suit, 
but denied a criminal prosecution. Bishop, 
Cr. Law (Ed. 1892) vol. 2, Sec. 582. Cf. 
Rex v. Wheatley, 2 Burr. 1125, per Mans: 
field, C. J. 

This was a theory of human responsibil- 
ity suitable for a simple, if not a rude, 
state of society, and by statute for more 
than a century the Legislature has been 
making crimes of representations which 
would at common law only have supported 
an action for deceit, if even that were pos- 
sible. Section 215, Criminal Code, 
phatically a statute of that kind. 

Agent Held Responsible. 

But during the same time that statutory 
criminal responsibility for cheats has been 
growing, the civil responsibility for false 
pretense and fraudulent representation 
has received much study. It is now plain 
that one is more or less firmly held to ac- 
knowledge of falsity by the circumstances 
under which he states that as true which 
is in fact false. Thus a man is supposed 
and required to Know matters pertaining 
to his own business, and one who makes 
representations, not knowing whether they 
be true or false, cannot be regarded as 
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Responsibility Fixed 
In Collision Case 





Steamship Isaac T. Mann, Riin- 
ning Too Close to Bank, Held 
Solely at Fault. 





POCAHONTAS STEAMSHIP Co. v. N. Y., PHILA 
& Norroik R. R. Co.; Circurr COURT OF 
APPBALS, FourTH Cgrcuit. (No. 2408.) 
A vessel running too close to a channel 

bank solely at 

fault 


at excessive speed was 
for her collision with a tug and its 
tow, according to a decision of the Ciréuit 
Court Fourth in the 
Steamship Company, 
of the Steamship Isaac T. Mann 
v. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Raj- 
road corporation, as owner, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; & 
corporation, as lessee and operator of the 


of Appeals, Circuit, 


case of Pocahontas 


owner 


Company, a 
and 


Tug Pocomoke ang of Barge No. 16, aps 


pealed from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District, of 
Virginia. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Waddill, Rose and Parker, 
cuit Judges. 

Edward E. Blodgett and Edward R, 
Baird, Jr. (Blodgett, Jones, Burnham & 
Bingham; Baird, White & Lanning; Foye 
M. Murphy and George M. Lanning .on 
brief) for Appellamt, and Braden Van 
deventer (Thomas H. Wilcox; Wilcox, 
Cooke & Willcox and Hughes, Vandeven. 
ter & Eggleston on brief) for Appellees, 

Rose, Circuit Judge: 

This is a collision case. The vessels 
concerned are the Steamship Isaac T. 
Mann, owned by the Pocahontas Steam- 
ship Company on the one side and .the 
Tug Pocomoke and Barge No. 16, belong- 
ing to and operated by the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Companies, respectively. 
The collision took place in the dredged 
channel, near the Craney Island light, in 
the vicinity of Norfolk. The Nann ad- 
mits that the immediate cause of the col- 
lision was a sheer of hers which carried 
her bow into collision with the barge. 
She says, however, that such sheer would 
never have taken place had not the im- 
proper navigation of the Tug forced her, 
the Mann, close to the channel bank on 
its west side. 

The learned District Judge had the ad- 
vantage of seeing and hearing the witness. 
He found, as a fact, that the Tug and her 
tow were at the time of the collision on 
the eastern side of the channel, that is, 
on what was to them its starboard side. 
He found that the sheer of the Mann 
was caused by her going too close to the 
west bank at too high a rate of spéed, 
and that she was solely at fault. We" have 
given careful study to the récord and 
briefs and have had the help of able argue 
ments, and as a result, we do not see.eur 
way clear to differ from the conclusion 
arrived at by the Court below. 

Affirmed, June 8, 1926, 
scissile iealaamca 
innocent, for a positive assertion of fact 
is by plain implication an assertion of 
knowledge concerning the fact asserted. 
Bigelow on Fraud, p. 57, citing cases, 
And see Angus v. Clifford [1891] 2 Ch. 449. 


Cir 


The matter is Summed up by Lord 
Cairns in saying that a reckless state- 
ment of a fact of which the narrator is 


ignorant may be equivalent civilly to a 
statement of that which he knows to be 
false. Reese River, etc., Co. v. Smith, 
L. R. 4H. L. 64. 

The measure or rule for what is evt- 
dence of the ultimate fact does not change 
in moving from the civil to the criminal 
side of the court; omly the necessary quan- 
tum of probative force changes, and the 
just GJted rules as to knowledge of falsity 
are applied, when what was once but a 
civil responsibility becomes by statute a 
criminal offense. See Wharton Cr. Law 
(llth Ed.) Secs. 1429, 1452, 1492, 1510, and 
cases cited 

It always remains true that, when an 
intent or state of mind is a necessary in- 
gredient of the offense charged, it must be 
averred and proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt: but it is just as true that, avhen 
that state of mind is a knowledge of false 
statements, while there is no allowable 
inference of knowledge from the mere fact 
of falsity, there are many cases where 
from the actor's special situation and con- 
tinuity of conduct an inference that, he 
did the untruth of what he sald 
or Wrote may legitimately be drawn. . 

Knowledge Held Probable. 

This is such a case. The evidence trailed 
Amos through months of time and many 
places into talk or writing with many 
persons whom he induced to buy stock.of 
the Morosco Company. It was amply 
proven that he told most, if not all, of 
the falsehoods of the prospectus, and 
added some equally false statements, ap- 
parently devised by himself. 

The tales he told or wrote were, the 
same sort of positive untruths as the pros- 
pectus contained, all calculated to ‘per. 
suade a gullible public that what was 
sold by him at prices varying with the 
victim ’s readiness to pay would yield a re- 
turn beyond most dreamg of avarice. And 
this was his business, at 25 per cent ‘or 
so to himself on every sale made. He was 
not a humble servant; he had opportunity 
as sales manager for a time to learn the 
truth; he was at headquarters, and the 
sort of statements made, whether taken 
from the company's “literature’’ or ° de- 
vised seemingly by himself, were of a kihd 
that any man with a fair business sense 
of probabilities would have thought re- 
quired much corroboration. And all wag 
wholly without denial, for Amos offeréd 
no denials; he did not testify. 

We hold as matter of law that frém 
this kind of evidence the jury could Yea- 
sonably infer the mecessary scienter, and 
that the quantum thereof was sufficien 
for their consideration. . 

The gefense that one accused under ‘this 
statute honestly believed, or had reason- 
able grounds to believe, the statem@gits 
put forth, is for the jury. Rudd v. United 
States, 173 F. 912, 97. C. C. A. 462; Horn 
v. United States, 182 F. 721, 106 C. C, 
A. 163. , 

Jugement is affirmed as to Amos, ahd 
by default as to Leven, a 

June 17, 19386, 
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* ; § as made by W. . . 
Orders Approved Affect ing ALASRA S urd st ation Kstablisned, oan ‘sheraectaie ad ‘ait Sontmds. | “ec are printed so they may be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- Tests Show First-Class Rates 
i ; Irving Glover, Second Assisté “| | [Mex and File Card, measurin 2.5 
* . —_——_—_ | 4 > sd g@ 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 8 ‘ Nii ae 
Stations im Alabama. Ar: .| ter General, the ‘full text of which follows: by } ; jori eet od an , Are Not Charged on Cer tain 
ees . ye re ; ; : ‘ : he 5 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries-in America, and filed for reference. > 
k a Mi ‘ T Approval of a number of new orders af- } With special rates for excess parcel post, To the list in the notice of this Office F A 
sas ! s 1. Lexas ea : . eRe CT ek . : ; F Hor °P- 
ansas, issourl exas fecting rural mail service has been an- CON NECTICUT—6181 2 Eastford by bearing the caption “Dutiable Articles, in \ orms, nnounce 
* *h: i 1 ‘or ri 9 i 5 ecnant ~ 
, and Oklahoma. nounced by the Post Office Department. . haplin to North W indham, 12 miles and the Regular’ (Letter) Mails to Foreign Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. ment States. 
‘ : : - : . : vack, six times a Week. From August 1, Countries,” dated December, 17, 1925 (pubs | Numbers enclosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
a rhe orders: provide for the establishment 1926 to June 30, 1929 John Byron 4 i et e Dec hare. | as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card Se ee 
The Post Office Department has an- fr ss anges in ‘contractors, and ai. ‘ Nee ie , ; lished in the Postal Bulletin o ecember | printed for an FARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and According to formal notices sent to post- 
: d the disce , + of foturth«clsas of routes, changes contractors, an Kthridge, of EKastford, contractor, at 18, 1925, and on pages 5 and 6 of the Jan- usable for this reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print; 
mounced th Scontinuance of Ic 1-class modification of schedules on routes now $1,147 io. 988 ‘ : \ vauriirien those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT masters and approved by R. S. Regar, 
Post offices in Alabama, Missouri, Texas, F ee , . uary, 1926, Postat Guide), of the countries check has its usual significance. a oil ’ aster Post 
Arkansas and Oklahona, The full text of | in operation. NORTH CAROLIN A—18999. Aberdeen | which have signified their willingness to — ae ee . ‘Third Assistant Rostmaster, the Pos 
the orders discontinuing these offices The full text of the department's orders | &° F*inehurst, 6.11 miles, six times a week, | accept articles liable to customs duty in SERVICE AND ‘REGULATORY. ANNOUNCEMENTS: BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. | Office Department has again found It 
follow: follow: one way only, Contraet with D, W. Hen- | letters and packages paid at the letter 8S. R. A.-Chem. Suppl. 210:N. J. 14001-14050, Issued by the Department of Agri- | necessary to have postmasters exercise 
Foe ste of Pinehurst, - secti 96, | ri . . ions mentioned in ulture. Price, 5 cents r copy. Agr. 14-194. a8 ; : 

ALABAMA—Sa ndy, Bibb County, 104- ALASK A—78103: McCarthy to Dan fey. of Pinehu , ander ection 1396, rate under the condition i , € ecu cae e, o cents per copy f l Agr. 14-1 . ] diligence in collecting the proper postage 
ea Mietive At a 14, 1926 Beall t ALAS < 78103: ‘ 3 . Postal Laws and Regulations, for tempor- | that notice, should be added Nigeria. Notices of Judgment under the Food and Drugs Act: Adulteration gnd Mis- tea yO il 
S05 offec d gus , 1926. Nis 0 ‘re T art > -ailwe ‘ - : . . . ; , . alil- 
ol “i : Creek. rhe superintende nt of _ Railway ary star-route service from July 26, 1926 branding, either or both of tomato pulp, canned oysters, cottonseed meal, morphine, on matter deposited with them for ma 

ee Mail Service at Seattle, Wash., is hereby | to june 30, 1927, at the rate of $468 per atropine and other drugs, tomatoes, butter, pistachio nuts, canned sardines, apple | ing. Tests already conducted by the De- 


jelly, chocolate concentrate, codeine, quinine, dried pears, sweet potatoes, apples, |. partment show that the efforts of the, post- 
patent medicine, spring water, lima beans, tuna fish, anchovies, raisins, spaghetti, masters in rating and collecting deficient 
noodles, hominy, peanuts, mincemeat, string beans, cheese, flour, canned salmon, 
vinegar, milk chocolate, pitted cherries, canned cherries, frozen eggs, dried chest- 
nuts, and other foods and drugs. 


route No, 2, Steele. Effective July 31,] McCarthy, to perform emergency servic> 


























TEN AS—i0333: Eunice to Ninevah, 6.68 o the 


1926. Mail to Steele. Tigris, WDouglas | from McCarthy to Dan Creek and back : 
Paaniv.: Effective July 3 1996, | once in July and twice a month in August miles and back, three times a week. From } _ 
ee : . ee ee Ree oe 7S eal ; August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. J. J Accounting Office 
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postage were gratifying and that the 





MISSOURI—Miecola, Pemiscot County, | authorized to employ James H. Marie, of | annum Daily Decisions 
postmasters should be congratulated for 


Mail to Seymour. and September, 1926, and twice a inonth . 
Hill, of Eunice, contractor, at $250 per 









TEXAS—Lacasca, Stephens County, | fem May 1 to September 30 each year, wing —_— their work. 
’ * . ae Nis - Qo7 Se > 3 192 a . . , rr < y wepNre 3 : . * 
rural route No. 3. Ranger, Effective Aug. | [em rats 1, 1927, . 30, 1929, wart vulgitth—abees — _The Comptrolier General + the AERONAUTICAL BULLETINS. Published in the Airways Section, by the Office of The Department, however, has found, 
ust 14, 1926, Mail to Ranger. Swift, | at thé rate of $204 round trip. = ae eee an United States, as head of the General the Chief of Air Service, Washington. Price, 5 cents each. 
; " i ve z ; y i Chesapeake & Ohio railroad station at a 4 : + apsrove oF ap : ; : sige : saat ; | through tests, that postmasters have not 
Nacogdoches County, 50674. F2 ffective TSLOS: Dillingham, Wash., to Kanatak, Accounting Office, mus pp STATE SERIES NUMBER 532: El Centro Field, El Centro, California, no longer « 


Thurmond, 20 miles, six times a week, | been collecting first-class postage on tax 


all erpenditures by government agen- 
, . cies before such expenditures finally 
quired to transport other than first-class become closed transactions. Interpre- 


ai ’ ao i Star ine "axi . ‘ ‘ 
mail. Contract with tar Line Taxi Co., tation of the laws is necessary there- 
of Beckley, under section 1396, Postal Laws 


Available (Bul. No. 4); Albany, N. Y., Emergency Field no longer available (Bul. No. ® 
31); Amarillo, Texas, Field no longer available (Bul. No. 42); Sweetwater, Texas, | blanks, license forms, and other forms 
Field, designated changes (Bul. No. 42); Eastwood Field, Detroit, Mich., no longer | filled out in handwriting or typewriting. 


available (Bul. No. 21). 4 The first class rates should be collepted on 
STATE SERIES NUMBER 460: Description and location of Johnstown, Va., 


August 14, 1926. Mail to Martinsville, The superintendent of Railway Mail Serv- ‘ | 

= 5 ‘ one way only. Contractor not to be re- } 
ARKANSAS Askew, Lee Counts-, 47600, | ice at Seattle, Wash., is hereby authorized 
Fftective August 14, 1926. Mail to | employ R. A, Smith, of Dillingham, 


Brickeys. Peters, Lee County, 47600. perform emergency service from Baiting. 


ham by Nushagak, Koggiung (n. o.), and fore in many instances. The latest 

















fective August 14, 1926, Mail to Brickeys and Regulations, for tem ‘ary atar Pr , . as exaiminati , 
° : , é Leguls 8, orary star route bed, a4 , 7 § ; é “as we as xe a D ers, 
OKLAHOMA— Rubotton, Love County | Naknek to Kanatak, and back, four round s a ‘ ‘ " hae : a ‘ ' By 30 decisions with respect to eerie Emergency Landing Field. such matter a ell as examination paper s. 
4d = . 2 i | i service from Augus : 926, to Ju > 1 ; ° een ‘ oak ‘ wens ‘ > » tate i > or “tly 4 .? 
63334 and 53 Effective Augzust 31,| “ips between December 1 and March 1927, at the rate of $624 per annum made by the Comptroller Genera STATE SERIES NUMBER 461: Description and location of Fort Benning, Ga., | l€8@! briefs, ete., wholly or partly in hand 
’ vets Ft e rate ee P . . opt , . - piti - 
1926. Mail to Orr each year, trips to be made about a potth Disconti i follow: Government Landing Field. writing or typewriting, or when sealed 

veo. Me . a scontinued. 59 . dit -ost-plus — Reim- ? es y eand : ti . i 

New Messenger Service apart, Carrying not to exceed 200 pounds ee ee . A-14952. Contracts — cost-plus ee STATE SERIES NUMBER 462: Description and we. of Portland, Me., Com. | #&@inst inspection, the Department said. 
7 — : a single trip each Way, frona December 1, CON NECTICUT—6 104. Bastford to | bursement of damages as element of costs. mercial Landing Field The tests further revealed that more 

T Jepar sé ir affee 1098 ‘ n@ 7 Nor ’ an. B ‘ r 3 926 : . . . -ogt- s ¢ ract. = " : ee . s 2 

The cons pouom ha also ~ on © effect | 1926, to Miarch 31, 1930, at the rate of ee oe W oe re Frem July 31, 1926. l nder the terms of a cost-plus « fee a 7 STATE SERIES NUMBER 463: Description and location of Kearney, Neb., Air | than 36 per cent of short-paid first-class 
other orders iInwolving the establishment | g390 a round trip. (Superseded by No. 6181). providing for reimbursement of costs 0 Mail Landing Field. matter received at one of the larger post 

y mail @neasencer service, the dis . + AN .87847 7 hiatal “Sn _ s x ses,” as “have * i — = ‘ . ae ‘ . et . ‘ ot ot 
of vi na : Se oe Soeur es od | 78154: Nome to Wales. The superin- M LCHIGAN—37347. Alma to Saginaw. Such losses and eee ‘a al STATH SERIES NUMBER 464: Description and location of Wann, Neb., Air | offices was not rated at the office of origin 
continuance of s ar services, ar . . te tae ' aoe learly res . auses er an the a” a ss i 7 : > 
fe sitin rev ee i ig - ' oa tendent of Railway Mail Service at Seattle, | *U% hority for employment of temporary | clearly resulted from cause we : 2 may en eeeeney See Se ae ee ee ee 
ication of re Vious orders issuec \ e oF i ; s -j ) s Ye » ia sramning . p . Cc . ractor,”’ as a) iis nin sai tta tek — ase Te heeds ‘ Wika . ; 3 c 

: : I oe *y the | Wash., is hereby authorized to employ ervice on this route is terminated from | fault or neglect of the contract f STATE SERIES NUMBER 465: Description and location Ulysses, Neb., Air Mail The postmasters, accordingly, have been 
Department. (mos Statuk,‘of Nome, to perform emer- | JUIY 31, 1926. (Superseded by No. 37375). | be approved or ratified by the contracting Field requested by the department, Mr. Regar 

Amos St. K NO re ‘ is . . c ee is x y 
whe full te i i as ae ; es hoor icial decree for sath Sabian’ ae ‘ ” , ; ‘ 4 d i ; : ; ad 

The full text @f the orders follow: lgeney service from Nome by Sinuk Changed. officer, the amount of a ge ; STATE SERIES NUMBER 466: DeScription and location Elm Creek, Neb., Air | said, to discourage the practice of mailing 

* | $ : ee onset . . ' damage susté ‘ ymrge in cen- : a 7 ‘i 3 
Evstablished. in. 0), Peller, and York Cn. 0.) to Wales, IX ENTUCKY—29833. Roberta to Battle- | damage sustained by 8 f S ide Mail Emergency Field. any first-class matter which is not fully 
i ‘i “s servi i yrime acie evidence i a es ee o © a : . ane —— : 
ILLINOIS—235978: Isabel, Edgar County, | and back, once a month from Nove sae » | town. From August 1, 1926, change sery- | tractors service 1s prima = ike ah STATE SERIES NUMBER 467: Superseding Bulletin Number 276: Description | prepaid 
I 978: Isabel, E | . : uae s to the fault ¢ : : 2 ; sa , 
to 106728, 0.04 miles, as often as required, | 1 to May 31 each year from November ice so as to require the carrier to travel | &f the damage being due . and location Grand Island, Neb., Emergency Air Mail Field. | Wants No Let Up 
" ‘ a oni? | 14996 - 94 1930. . the Wolf Creek i Ki =e neglect of the contractor, and, therefore, sn ahi tere Aa Sere 3R 468: § Da . aw oho: oe | S$. p. 

, \ > 99 026017: $26, tO May 31, 1930, at the rate of a 30 olf Creek and Kings Landing Road : STATE SERIES NUMBER 468: Superseding Bulletin Number 282: Description | sorps ; . 
From July 24, 1926, 236017: Dunlap Lit) ’ ed i f construction cost I | There must be no let up at post offices 
Peoria County”, to 106271, 0.08 mriles \as | & round trip. both ways, omitting the Ridge Road, be- | not 4 legitimate ttem & he justly 1 and location Shelton, Neb., Emergency Air Mail Field. of address in the examination of incom- 

i ihe ' Ow ee it Cre : attle . for which rejmbursement may justly be APR GR se oNY? oP 469- ali P ah nom . - ; z ss Xé é 
oftenas required. From August 1, 1926, 236- Contracts Approved. tween Wolf Creek and = Battletown: no 7 4 STATE SERIES NUMBER 469: Description and location Marquette, Neb., Emer- ing mail,” Mr. Regar warned, “not only 


chans in distance, required from the Government. 
MARYLAND—13187. Clinton to Mar- 4-14968 (S). Reenlistment allowance— 





~ as : ahaa BER 470: D 11 i Val ; N : *'? | that of the first class,” he added, “‘but of 
STATE SERIES NUMBER 470: Description ation Walparaino Neb. Hines: : , 
KATE SERIES NUM ; oer ae et ae alparaiso, Neb., Emer all classes and kinds in order to ascertain 


gency Air Mail Field, ; . : 
Whethed the postage thereon has been 
STATE SERIES NUMBER 471: Description and location Bendlict, Neb., Emer sufficiently prepared and collect any 


gency Air Mail Field. i ‘ amount of postage that may be due.” 
STATE SERIES NUMBER 472: Superseding Bulletin Number 362: Description and , 

location Bethany Field, Bethany, Conn. ‘ | 
STATE SERIES NUMBER 473: Superseding Bulletin Number 124: Description | 

From August 1, 1926, increase strvice to ia and location Toledo, Ohio, Emergency Landing Field. 

seven times a week between Alma and | man. 27 Comp. Dec. 747. STATE SERIES NUMBER 474: Description and location Winslow, Ariz., Muni- in 


(20: Campgrove, Marshall County’, to 108 | California: 7éll4. Walker to Yreka, 

717, 0.2 mile, AS often as required. From | miles uma back, three times @ week. Feo 
August 1, 1926 
County, to 110738, 0.06 mile, as Often as | Musgrave, of Walker, contractor, at $1,250 
required. Fromi August 1, 1926. 


Navy—Enlisted man, Where a man re- 
enlisted for the purpose of accepting an 
appointment as a warrant officer a nd was 


shall Hall, From August 1, 1926, change 





121: Shannon. Carroll | August 1. 1926, June 30, 1930. Henry S ‘ 
service so as to embrace and supply 





ner ainvbeha Bry ans Road both ways, between Acco- 
a n. 


Keek «and Marshall Hall, increasing dis- discharged the same day to accept appoint- 
tamce 3.1 miles. : ; ment as machinist, he is not antitled to 

MICHIGAN—37375. Stanton to Saginaw. | reenlistment allowance as for a reenlist- 
; ment to serve im the Navy as an enlisted 


Mr. Regar incidentally indicated another 
source of possible loss of revenue in the 
rating on parcels addressed for delivery 
the State of Michigan. Mr. Regar in 


INDIANA — 233358: Whiting. Lake Connecticut: 6180. Plainfleld., by Packer. 
County, to 109727, one way, daily” except | to Canterbury, 5.5 miles and back, twelve 





Sunday and h@lidays, as often aS required. | times « week. From August 1, 1926, 
From July 20, 1926. 


ee ee 


June 30, 1979, James Mulkdoon, of vei 











ee A ae Coulter, Erankilin field, comtractor, it $1014 per annum. Saginaw, 37 miles, one way only. = | cipal Landing Field. ave. eee sere one pan = 
nigga 719, 0.08 is as often as] lowa: 43996. Hastings bye Hastings rail- Established. ] Os mas ers 0 C | STATE SERIES NUMBER 475: Description and location San Angelo, Tex., | Proper postage for parcels sent to Michi- 
required. From August 1, 1!26. road station in. v.), Henderson, and Mate- "TEX AS—Wesphalia rural station (53660) t } Munici é i ‘i — 
: . NAS alis al static 53660), Municipal Landing Field. 
MINNESOT A—2 41347: Waltharra, Mower | denia to Carson, returning by Macedonia | triButary to post office at Lou. Effective ' STATE SERIES NUMBER 476: Superseding Bulletin Number 208: Deseription } The full texts of the three notices sent 
County, to 110737, including an Exchange '  Memmerenn © Mastines. equal wo Te | Semtember 1, 188 Not to Advance and location Washington Bolling Field and United States Naval Air Station, Wash- | Out to the postmasters follow: 
with train 12. Gue at 453 4. m.. as often | miles ama back, SIX times & week. Con- Schedules : | ington, D. C Fi " * -_ 
| . » D. C. First-class postage applies to tax blanks, 

as required. Fre July 26, 1926 tractor mot required to transport other ATL KANSAS—47600:  Brickeys f , 2 | STATE S$ 5 is NU SR 477: S rs 5 ti . p 47%: scripti i r oy 

s 1 m Jul 26. | NS. ; srickeys to Askew ° STATE SERIES NUMBER 477: Superseding Bulletin Number 477: Description | license forms, and other forms filled out in 

NORTH CA ROLINA—18369: Fair put, | tm first-class and newspaper mail, Con- | (n. 6): Leave Brickeys daily except Sun- ! vice on LAIMS | ana tocation Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Air Station. handwriting or typewriting and to exami- 


tract With <A, W. Everhart.~of Hastings. | day’ 7 a.m, Leave Askew (n. 0.) by 12.30 | STATE SERIES NUMBER 478: Calexico, Cal., no’ longer avMilable (Bul No. 413); nation papers, legal briefs, etc., wholly or 
Pp. mm. Leave Askew (tn. 0.) daily except . : Change in management of the Quentin Roosevelt Memorial Field, Albany, N. Y. | partly in handwriting or typewriting or 
Sunday 130 po om. Arrive Brickeys bys Postmaster General Instructs (Bul No. 57); Change of management of the Davis-Monthan Field Tucson, Arizona | when sealed against inspection. 

: : (Bul. No. 29%); Additional instructions Cincinnati, Ohio, Field (Bul. No. 435). \ 


Columbus County, to 104802, 0.17 mile, a 





funder section 1396, Postal Leawws and Regu- 





often as required. From August 1, 124, 
NEVADA — 27504: San Jacinto. Elko lations, Tor temporary star route service 
from Julsx 26, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at the 





County, to 113793, 1 mile, as often as re- p.m. Effective August 15, 1926. 


«7A LIFORNIA—76564: 9 San Francisco Agents to Withhold State- 


| It has come to attention that matter of 


rate of $1,250 per annum, ss 
‘ the above character is frequently accepted 





quired. From July 1, 1926. 





New Mexico: terry Station) to Pescaderuv: Leave San 



























































NEW YOR K— 207079: Flushing, Queens | smecs SOE, WANES pe : : Ae ments on Damage | | for mailing at the parcel-post rates of post- 
County, service between Jackson Heights | Wingate railroad station (m. 0), 35 miles Francisco (Kerry Station) daily 7.30 a. m. $ A é | Army Orders age. The fact that examination papers. 
Station and 102765, at Elmhurst. railroad | “Md back. twelve times a week. From Au- abst are oe | Applications. | tax receipts, applications for licenses, tekai @ 

s . rus Q" une 2 les Va vance escadero dé . > ‘ran- 
ee oe y aie eee ate mae bing camede a ch ; “errs ‘wate a inn .* uae Postmasters have been ordered to re- The War Department has issued the Stewart, Ist Lt. Harold L., Res., Houtz- | >riefs, ete., may be addressed to local or 
_— } Sores July a ven x per ean! ; Eas San Francisco (Ferry Station) daily except | frain from advising claimants for personai | folowing orders to Army personnel: | dale, Pa., to active duty at Denver, Colo, | State eyvermt officials eee O08 ne 
pecan peice Taw, I si . 49376. Grim Sunday 230 p.m. Arrive Half Moon Bay | injuries or property damages incurred in tubaiher | Following reserve officers to active duty the postage rate. If the matter is wholly 
Herford County, to 103769. at Tenis rail | Ouisieana gs oe ae ae ae p.m. Leave Half Moon Bay daily | operation of vehicles in the Postal serv- re ae | at San Francisco, Calif.: Ist Lt. Thomas | &" partly in LARGwSEG oF ty pewrRe Ee 
road depot (m. 6.), 0.39 mile, as often as | Mes = — “nee = —_— From except Sund a. Wo Aviva San | ice that a favorable settlement has been | Murphy, , Capt. John L., Camp Meade, | W. E. Christmas, .Portland, Ore.; Ist Lt. t carbon baeleaie thereof, ea it is sealed 
required. From July 12, 1926. August i asa, June 30, 1930. illie Betanicleco (Merny Statheniibe os in. cme | -ecommended to the Post Office Depart- Md., to Walter Reed Gen. Hosp., Wash- | Jay C. Davis, Minneapolis, Minn.; 1st Lt. _ against inspection, it is subject to postage 

FerAS—I5OR66: Adkins, Bexar County, | WAPOM- Of Grills, comteactor, at 1120 per tive August 1, 1926 = ment in Washington, This announcement | ington, D, C., for treatment. | Kenneth G. Smith, Portland, Ore.; 1st Lt, | 2¢ the first-class rate and must not be 
to 111759, 0.04 mile, as often aS required, | 77NUM- ‘ ONNECTICU _ 6181: Eastford to | was made July 24 by John H. Bartlett, Skladal, Maj. Conrad, Philippine Scouts, | John H. White, Portland, Ore. accepted as parcel-post mail, either ordi- 
— as a SX lleghany eee ee ee ae a ee " Leave Eaniord daily ex- ~— ee ghar can oy eee rost- be eee ae — i » Adve . Quartermaster Corps. | ae ibaerebceg ailing: -j s 

: ! é ghany, : z k. Cept Sunday 745 a. m. Arrive North Under orders approved by the Post- | Falligant, Maj. Louis A., to advanced Raiden dat Ek Piamrencen = fron Wallen Postmasters at mailing offices will please 

Greenbrier County, to 103771, at Totten | actor not required to transport other | \y-indham by 8.30 a. m. Leave North | master General, Mr. Bartlett said, post~ officers’ course, Inf. Sehool, Fort Ben- Seal Gan. ae F ‘Sfaatin pag a % - be governed accordingly. It will, however, 

eT a ee co = eae ee Windham daily except Sunday on receipt masters hereafter should oon ee in — i ae Cann ae gy + s . % “ D — be meray for Suen * the 

& 1 wear, 0.24 hi “ dicking. UN- | Qe mail from tains due about 11.30 a. m., | answer to inquiries from claimants that Cheadle, Maj. Henry B., from Fort | : offices of address to exercise diligence in 

", as often as required. From June | der section 1396, Postal laws and Regula: | put not later than 12 m. Arrive Kastford | “all papers have been submitted to the Eustis, Va., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. | Field Artillery. rating up short-paid matter of this char- 

15, 1924. tions, for temporary star route service | in 11, hours. Effective August 1, 1926. department, which will duly inform them Ordnance. Montague, Ist Lt. Robert M., from Fort | acter and collecting the proper postage 
Discontinued, | from August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at MICHIGAN—87375: Stanton to Sagi- | When a conclusion is reached.” | Francis, Capt. Charles W., Res. Cleve- | Sheridan, Ill, to U. S, Military Academy, | in order to protect the postal revenue. 

ILLINOIS—235158: Loami te 106710, | te Of $668 per annum. haw: Leave Stanton daily except Sunday | According to Mr, Bartlett, these cases | Jand, Ohio, to active duty at Aberdeen | West Point, N. Y. Short-Paid Matter. 

0.25 mile. F’rem July 2, 1926 Texas: 50303. Sam Augustine to Den 4.30 p.m, Arrive Saginaw by 8.30 p. ee are reviewed by the legal officer, “whose | proving Ground, Md. | McCabe, Lt. Col. E. R. Warner, ors. to | The question of rating and collecting de- 

IOWA—243295: Winterset to 106274, 0.25 | Ming. 4 miles and back, six times a week, Leave Alma Sunday 6.30 p.m. Arrive | conclusion from a legal standpoint, may Engineers. | Fort Sam Houston, Tex. , changed to Madi- | ficient postage on matter deposited for 
mile, From July 18, 243528: Poy. | A: K. MeRae, of San Augustine, contrac. | Saginaw by $ p.m. Effective August 1, | differ from those reached by postmasters Hohorst, 2nd Lt. Paul J., Res., Buffalo, | son Barracks, N. Y. | mailing with insufficient postage prepaid 
ington to 106271, 0.24 mile. Erem July | te at $600 per annum, from August 1, | 1926 or others Who have occasion to investi- | x. Y,, to active duty at Washington, D. C. Following enlisted men, to Signal School, | has been frequently brought to the at- 
18, 1926, | 1926, te June 30, 1930. MONTANA—63424: Cliff Lake™to Cam- | gate claims.” ; Murray, Ist Lt. Lewis A., from Rapid | Fort Monmouth, N. J.: ; tention of postmasters, and it is gratifying 

; Changed. | TEN AS—i0os4: Greenville to Quinlan. | eron: Leave Cliff Lake Tuesday, Thursday | The full text. of the department's an- | City, S. D., to Canal Zone. | Telephone and telegraph course: Sergt. | = note that commendable diligence is being 

COLORADO— 263910: Gypsum to 114726 Oder of June 29, 1926 (Bul. P4118) is modi- | “Md Saturday 12° m. Arrive Lyon, by 4 | houncement follows: Bn in re Loper, Ist Lt. Herbert B., from Canal | Richard k. McKnight, Ft. Ethan Allen, displayed in rating short-paid mail and 
SOmils. Whe order of May 17. 2926 (Bul fied so Hs to authorize postmaster at Dp. m. Leave Lyon Tuesday, Thursday and In the settlement of “thas < 2 Zone to Washington Barracks, D. UC. | Vt.; Staff Sergt. William L. Lindgren, Fort | collecting the postage due thereon. 

14086), which — established service from Greenville to employ service on this route | Saturday 7 a.m. Arrive Cliff Lake by 11 | Private parties for oe: ee om Signal Corps. | Ethan Allen, Vt.; Corpl. Wesley B. Martin, , However, s6me postmasters fail to rate 
June 1, 1926, as modified to make the date | 2t the rate of $4 per annum from July 1 | @ ™. Leave Lyon Monday, Wednesday | propery da EOAECE ariens _ x ies Lyman, 2nd Lt. Reginald P., from Fort | Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Staff Sergt. Pat- | with postage due first-class matter prepaid 
effective Juix 1, 1926 to 31, 1926, instead of contracting with | *#Md Friday 6 a. mm. Arrive Cameron by | wilh Sp operation of oe ae : oe Bliss, Tex., to Canal Zone. } rick Byrne, Fort Jloyle, Md.; Pvt. Thomas ‘ at least 2 cents postage but not fully pre- 

FLORIDA 28106: Oso dae: tama be M. Minchew for service from July 1, } PP-lo a.m. Leave Cameron Monday, Wed- ee a a Se tile dade tam | : Mack, 2nd Lt. William M., from Canal W. Carter, Fort Bragg. N. C.; Corp. Wil- \ paid, dispatched from their offices under 
Pr NNNcRases a ic vcstated as 2.95 pica 1926. te June 30, 1927, mesa) and ee 12 m. Arrive Lyon | Tass ad = a “tas ie hiicnte’ dies Zone to Fort Monmouth, N. J. a J. W eldner, Fort Sill, Oma. | the provisions of section 387, Postal Laws 
From July 21, 1926 - j Mabe: fui & tot hee 6! Te eee cascada ibaciniae ‘nonin: Dental Corps. | Radio electrician course: Sergt. Richard ' and Regulations. A recent test shows that 

. ; : NEVADA—751S82: Ely to Milford, Utah: they have recommended favorable consid Following officers to Army Dental School, | Zylman, Fort Hoyle, Md.; Corpl. Paul M. | over 36 per cent of such short-paid first- 


mee 
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WASHING TON—271341: Pas«co to Ken- June 25, 1926 (Bul. 141159. is modified so T.eave ly Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- | eration of the claims presented. | Washington, D. C.: Ist Lt. Marvin E. | Edwards, Fort Hoyle, Md, Corpl. Harry | class matter received at one of the larger 
newick, Distance is stated as 2.25 miles, | “8 &? seuthorize DUSIABL OR at Greenville to day $30 4. m. Arrive -Garirson by 3.30 These cases are reviewed by the legal | Kennebeck: Ist Lt. Frank E. Patterson. | Kinsler, Fort Hoyle, Md.; vt. (First Class) | post offices was not rated at the office of 
WISCONSIN — 239497; Stoddard to 110. | employ service on this route eS the rate Toy am. Leave Garrison Monday, Wednesday officer for the department, Whose conclu- | Medical Corps. Rollin A. Mench, Fort Hoyle, Md.: Pvt. | origin with the amount of postage due. 
736, 0.18 mile and 110708. 0.1 mile. serv: of $750 Per annum from July I splash bea N- ) and Friday 8.30 a. m. Arrive Ely by 4.30 | Sions, from a legal standpoint, may differ | Newell, Ist Lt. Benjamin L., Res., from | Willie R. McNeal, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Staff Postmasters should give this matter 

A Genie to-inchide @ivect transter | oo of contracting a J. M. Griffin for Toy. om. Leave Milford ‘Tuesday, Thursday | from those reached by postmasters or | further active duty at Fort Sam Houston, | Sergt. William F. McCarthy, Fort Sill, | personal attention and see that aves pos 
service between depots, When mecessary, services from July'1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. and Saturday 8.30 a. m. Arrive Garrison | others who have oceasion to investigate | ‘pex, Okla, sible effort is made to prevent the’ dis- 
the ees ah MONT AN A—fi Lincoln by Wilborn by 4.30 p.m. Léave Garrison Monday, claims? It is therefore requested tha‘ patch of short-paid first-class mail ati: 
—_ Mail Rites c ,ontract ee Care Creek, 28 ann oie limes a Wednesday and Friday 8.30 a.m. Arrive | Deen eter, ane on en cenereet ¥% | 5 sia dani ik aus “ade saiebaci a 
a ; Week, from June 1 to October 31, and three Milford by 3.30 p.m. Effective at once. frain trom advising claimaQts that favor- | U s Nav Orders course, postmasters should continue to 
Between Chicago and W hiting times the residue of each year, From NORTH CAROLIN A—18998: Columbia | #ble consideration has been recommended | , 7 : discourage the ‘practice of mailing any 
null e ©] August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. George | to Mackeys: Leave Columbia daily 11 | 4d that they merejy state all papers have | | first-class matter which is wait: fully pre- 
initaue? Mark Ganiral’ Btaaseoad Co: | J8 Stoner, of Helena, contractor, at $1,400 a. m.: arrive Mackeys by 12.30 p.m; been submitted to the department, which | The Navy Department h announced Alies\seippl, to Ba. Insp. and Survey, Pace. paid. ; 
pany has beem authorized in formal orders per amnum, leave Mackeys daily on receipt of mail | will duly intorm them when a Conclusion | the following orders issued/to officers: | Coast Sec., San Francisco, Calif. | Catia sneak th tn Hk Oe On le 
Assued by the Post Office Department to | NOFUVH CAROLINA—1IS998: Columbia from trains due about 1.12 p.m. and 1.50 | 8 ee “ > pcatimae at Rear Admr. Richard H. Leigh, det. | Lieut. James H. McKay, det VO Sadn. 3, | of address in the sitiaslanadea aie incom- 
carry the mails between Kast Side sta] YY Creswell and Mackeys railroad station be. om: but,not later than 4.30 p. me: ar- | iy direction of the arises oo Chief of Staff, Battle Fit.; to Chief of | Aircraft Sadng., Setg. Fit.; to U. S. 8S. De- | ing mail, not only that of the first class, 
tion, Chicagwe, Ill, w Whiting, Ind. No] ( ©-) to Mackeys, 25 niles and back, | Vive Columbia in 112 hours. Effective | sree : — = Beas Staff, U. S. Fit | | but of all classes and kinds in order to 
announcement was made by the Depart. | S6VEU times u week. Comtract with T. EB. August 1, 1926. 18999. Aberdeen to Pine- First Assistant Postmaster Aqeneral, = als 7 / , | Lieut. William. M. Reifel, resignation | ascertain whether the postage thereon 
ment in regard to the details Of the con. | SPVUITL of Mackeys, under section 1396, | Hurst: Leave Aberdeen daily except: Sun- me ao. Capt. George F. Neal, det. asst. chief of | canceled; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. | has been sufficiently nanan Aer naienk 
tract with the carrier. } Postal Laws and Regulations, for tempo- | Gay if m., a ive re by 7.40 a. | Money Order Forms Stolen | staff, Battle Fit.; to asst. chief of staff, | Lieut. Charles A. Rowe, det. Crane Ship | any amount of postage that may be due. 
The Department has also approved an | "YN Star route service from August 1, | 2 Effective July 26, 1926 | ny . 'U. S. Fit. No. 1; to Rec, Ship, Boston, Mass. ; Parcels U 
order discontinuing the sect anuine | 1926, to October 31, 1926, at the rate of OK LAHOMA—53145. kenton to Elder, | I rom Montana Postoffice Capt. Joel RR. P. Pringle, det. Ch. 4 ‘Lieut. Troy N. Thweatt, orders June og | Michigan paneets Unpaid, 
With the Mountain Central Railway Com. | $1.70 per annum, Colo: Leave Kenton daily except Sun- | enna nent | Staff, Battleship Divs., Battle Fit.; to | revoked; to continue duty Nay. Air Sta., Proper postage must be required Om Par 
pany betweem Compton and Compton sta- CA LIFORNIA—76564: San Francisco | 2 om receipt of mail from star route RS. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster | Chief of Staff, Battle Fit. ) Nav. Oper, Base, Hampton Rds., Va. Cott SANRIEEE Se NRNOE: ManhaNe. 
tion, Ky. (Bere Station) Dy Sateda Beach. Rocka- 67101 from Clayton, N. Mex., due about | General, Kas signed a formal notice to Comdr. Ezra G. Allen, det. Bu. of Nav.; | Lieut. Edgar R. Winckler, det. Navy lt appeaitiafrom reports of postmasters 
The full text of the Department's orders | Was Bonch:. Montara: NEoks. Reaah:. fa 4 a2 m,,. but not later than 12.30 p. m. <Ar- | postmasters to the effect that only money to command UW. S. S. Hatfield. | Yard, Phila., Pa., on July 31; to carry out at offices in the upper peninsula of Mich- 
follows: | Granada, Half Moon Bay, and San Gregorio . sone Elder in upiee hours, Lea ve Elder | order forms Nos. 48001 to 48400, inclusive, | Comdr. Robert A. Dawes, det. Nav. remainder orders to U. S. S. Gilmer. | igan that many parcels of fourth-class 
I | to: Semmenilern: (5.88 telkeae aid hich cavan daily except Sunday on receipt of mail | were stolen from the post = at saanon, | Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill.; to command Ch. Pharm. Frank A. Northrup, uncom- matter hi received from points in the 
ahaa se a a, times 1 week, ‘with six round trips a from snhor route A fren Springfield, ¢€ olo., Mont., and that forms Nos. nee: to ereee U. S. S. Relief. : | pleted orders of June 25 revaked; to Nav. United States anes: of ms Mississippi River 
. au week additional betweem San Francisco but not Jater than 3.30 p.m. Arvive | inclusive, were issued out of sequence by Lt. Comdr. Daniel KE. Barbey, det. U. | Hosp., Norfolk, Va. j | With postage prepaid at a lower zone rate 
To Make Inspection Tour (Ferry Station and Half Moon Bay jaa segaler in two hours, Leave Regnier | the postmaster, ; Ss. S. Cincinnati; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- Mach. Carl Mills, det. U. 8. S. Medusa; | than that, properly applicable to the mat- 
¥ = | ine luding intermediate offices), 29.5 miles daily except Sunday 9.20 a. m. Arrive The full text of Mr. Regar’s notice fol- | cola, Fla. j to eG nec, | tacos 
ieeien® Ghaasel Kronk YF. Fives Di singel Magick, (op. tha Ananemadetation at Hane: a m ¢ ae ma. Kffective at once. | lows: el Lt. Comdr. Harry R. Bogusch, det. aide Bosn. David L. Ullman, det. U. S. S. | Postmasters are therefore requested to 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau. has left on | 5&4 ond, and third class woail on the ad- ote carmel etal neat pee | ln the Pentel Bulletin fw duly 6, Lent and flag sec’y. on staff, Dest. Squads., Hannibal; to U. 8, 8. Sciota. | exercise caution in rating postage On par- 
an inspection tour of the hespitals and | ditiomal ips, From August 1, 1926, to. a ae . gegen ry a. De Arrive postmaster were pried —. bi - do- Battle Fit.: to Navy. Air Sta., Pensacola, Haoet. James BE. W. Wernan (CC), det. | cels addressed for delivery in the State of 
a Regional Offices of the Bureau in the | JUNE 20, Iv. Coastside ‘Transportation ae ean . : . _ eave Newly dally meciie, mone y-order forms oe. @ a ie Fla. : | Mary Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Naval Acad- | Michigan, taking care lo consult the pos- 
Southern States, it was announced at the | Ce. Of San Franciseo, Camtractor, at $4,800 Pet =: D. Ms Arriy e Bris- 48400 and 49401 to 49600, inclusive, were lt. Comdr. Charles G. MeCord, det. | emy. tal guide to asceytain the exact unit of 
: tegen Dale deeidaiiin: ‘yids migclieh same ten: comanal — Dy 5.30) yo. naa. liffective July 26, ] swlen from the post office at Dodson, | U..S. S. Wright; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- | Ut. Comdr. Gaylord Chureh (CEC), det. area in Which the office of address is 
“= Bisctor Ekihes, who will be stbeent trom | pares Brisa ake iia a | Mont. Information has now been received, | cola, Pla. : pe Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 15th located, and thereby avoid the error which 
his office im Washington for about two COLORADO 65267: Carand Junction by Cudtaeiabe & ‘eo + ni pregie : a | eet ames only a Be Connie, Tannen Shine, det. U. as may, aah : , . rat is tthely sg reault arom assuming that 
weeks, will visit Memphis, uittle Rock, | Whitewater tu Gateway, 65.5 miles aia Aion. 3 rs os ae atation st | 48400, inclusive, were. atolen, and that | W right; to Navy. Air Sta., Pensacola, 5 la. em wag rer w. Shumaker -(8C det. that office is located in the lower or main 
ee eee tiet h as ede in | heed twice « wesk, a a : ane apa oa e ae ae ome except | Sennen Nos. 49401 to 49600, inclusive, were ; Lieut. James K. Arnold, det. Ree. Ship, Navy Yard, Paes Pa; to Asiatic Station. | portion of the State of Miclfigan when, in 
Jackson, Mass.: Birmingham, Lake City, | to Jume 30,1930. Edward Martin, of White- i SN REA > PRR ot beeupanie . ineued out of sequence by the poetmasier. San IF rancisco; to resignation accepted Oc- Lieut. De Witt ‘ . Ww atson, det. command fact, it may be located in the upper,® 
a Wacksonvills, it. was learned, . water, contractor, at $1,600 ised Pars) ce Re by 9 | Postmasters should therefore change their tober 15, 1926. ; ; 5 | 0. Sqdn. 4; Aircraft Sadns., Battle Fit.; | peninsula of the State In a more remote 
Fin, an acksonville, earned, . ’ 2 Per annum, yp. m, Effective August 1, 1926, accords accordingly. Lieut. Wilbur W. Feineman, det. U. S. 8. | to Nay. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C, ' zone from the office of mailing. 
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